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2»: A COMPLETE SUITE 


Personal 


Training 


Courses 
mean more sales at less cost.. 


Sales managers of large and small companies— 
marketing every kind of product and service—have 
found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs ... 


... regardless of product or service ! 


7 a, F. B. Roberts, Grocery Marketing 
NF La Manager of THE NESTLE COM- 
coeete PANY LTD.—famous producer of 
— quality-food products—has this to say: 


“For five years, we have used the TACK 
Course to augment our own sales training 
programme. Their commonsense training is 
considered most suitable for a company which 
depends upon repeat business.” 


Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations—3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management—2 days 

May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? 

THE ORGANISATION 


1-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. VIC: 5001-4 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office turniture in steel 
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super 
fork trucks 
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Forward loading and side 
carrying, a new conception 
of handling for the 
timber, steel, and all 
other industries dealing 
with long loads. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LIMITED 
(IPSWICH ENGLAND 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD 


~THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 
_, HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 


. HEAD WRIGHTSON ALUMINIUM LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY 
ENGINEERING LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE a 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES L 
‘HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON 
& STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD } 


a - 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO. LTD. THORNABY-ON-TEES STOCKTON-ON-TEES MIDDLESBROUGH LONDON JOHANNESBURG TORONTO SYDNEY CALCUTTA 


P.780 
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“You can get a V.H.F. set cheaper than this” 


— But not better. This is the Grundig Marlborough, designed to meet the most extended frequency limits 
which V.H.F. Broadcasts can produce. The Marlborough is a four-wave, three-speaker radio which is really two 
sets in one. It gives you V.H.F. as well as long, medium or short wave reception. 

The tuning is linked through a ‘Duplex’ clutch so that if you are listening on any of the standard wave 
bands and decide to switch over to V.H.F., the other programme will remain tuned, should you wish to 
return to it. 

The three speakers are acoustically placed to give vnihaieetn depth and realism and to provide a balanced 


dispersal of the treble register as well as the bass. There is a unique frequency response control system covering 


the whole frequency spectrum; four 
independent controls which allow of an 
infinite number of settings and extremely 
accurate adjustments. A visual indication of 
these is given. There are many other 
refinements — press-button wave selection, 
built-in aerials for both V.H.F. and 
standard reception, A.V.C. and micro- 


magic eye tuning. 


Ask your radio dealer for a demonstration of the 


KEK KK KK 


59 Guineas 
(tax paid) 


GRUNDIG (Gt. BRITAIN) LTD Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.! 


Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
GS83b (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Limited) 
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For long or meritorious service . . . the award is more 





than equal to the occasion if it is a Smiths de Luxe watch, 
as many of Britain’s leading industrial concerns can 
testify. A new level of fine British craftsmanship has 
been reached in the manufacture of these beautifully 
finished, fully jewelled lever watches, and they can be 
relied upon to give a lifetime of accurate service. An 
interesting brochure ‘Presented with Pride’, will 

be gladly sent on request. 


Smiths ‘De Luxe’ — the 
official choice of the great 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 


A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


Presentation gold models from 
16 gns to £75.0.0 


SMITHS CLOCKS & WATCHES LTD., 298 SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. A Division of S$. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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Key to the 
automatic 


office 


eleprinter 
Punched Tape 
Equipment 


IBS eee 
TAPE PUNCHES 
READERS 

COMPARATORS 
VERIFIERS 

REPRODUCERS 
INTERPRETERS 


Detailed descriptive literature on request. 


Creed & TT LLL] Limited TELEGRAPH HOUSE - CROYDON - SURREY 
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Walpamur eu paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged, 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 





Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving European industry 


Protective coating 

Cellulose Acetate Butyrate, a chemically uniform 
product of esterification by acetic and butyric acids, 
is the basis for paper, plastic and metal lacquers, 
heat sealing adhesives, airplane dopes and melt and 
peelable coatings. It is available in a number of 
types of varying acetyl contents and viscosities, in- 
cluding Half-Second Butyrate, a new low-viscosity 
film former with outstanding properties, developed 
especially for the coating industry. Half-Second 
Butyrate produces clear, non-yellowing films with 
remarkable resistance to breakdown by sunlight, 
plus high strength, flexibility and excellent outdoor 
weathering properties. 


Cellulose Acetate has been used for many years in 
waterproof wire and cable lacquers, where it pro- 
vides toughness and abrasion resistance. 


Solvents and Plasticizers in a broad range. Isobuty] 
acetate and di-isobutyl phthalate, made from East- 
man isobutyl alcohol, are finding rapid acceptance 
among European lacquer formulators. 


Textile 
Dyes of outstanding color fastness for synthetic fibers. 
Petroleum 


Tenamene® 1, 2, 3 and 60 are gum inhibitors and metal 
deactivators used in motor and aviation fuels to main- 
tain product quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 


Tenamene® 30 and 31, Eastman antiozonants, safe- 


guard rubber products against the deteriorating effects 
of atmospheric ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants protect food and animal feed 
against oxidative deterioration. They are available in a 
wide range of formulations to meet specific processing 
conditions. A line of commercial-grade antioxidants are 
also available to protect a variety of industrial products. 
Waxes and Polishes 


Epolene, a low molecular weight polyethylene wax, is 
available in regular and emulsifiable grades for use in 


yaper coatings, polishes and as an u erading agent for 
ah & P& & #6 
paraffin and other waxes. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in 
Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would like to 
investigate any of these quality products, call or write 
Restman’ s Europe an Sales Office in the Hague. They 
will put you in touch with our local re presentative. He 
and a member of the Eastman staff will gk idly work 
with you toward obtaining the most effective use of 
Eastman chemical products in your operation. 
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European Sales Office Company Headquarters 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Segbroeklaan 202 Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
The Hague, Netherlands Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Telex: 31065 Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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Accuracy of steelwork 
has helped to make 
Cleveland’s reputation: 
A 2” shaft may be required 
to be consistent in 


i i ‘ BY APPOINTMENT 
diameter to one eee ‘VO WER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTWER TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


one thousand; " MOTOR BODY BUILDERS COACHBUILDERS & MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 
girder to 1/32” length. MOOPER & CO (COACHBUKLDERS) LTO HOOPER & CO (COACHBUILOERS) LTO 


It is in the consistent 





ee eee HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd 
b id to Oe sh oe Established 1807 
y Geetiee tae aaa te ROLLS-ROYCE, BENTLEY & DAIMLER 
no doubt of their being OFFICIAL RETAILERS 
ey xa NEW CARS 


HOOPER Touring Limousine on Rolls-Royce 
Silver Wraith with a dropping division window; 
painted black with beige leather upholstery . . . £8,630.17.0 


HOOPER /7-seater Limousine on’ Rolls-Royce 
Silver Wraith with facing forward extra scats; 
BUILDERS OF painted black with fawn cloth upholstery . . . . £9,185.2.0 
















































oe? Bai | HOOPER Saloon with division on Rolls-Royce 
; DGES Silver Cloud L.W.B; with electric division window; 
. POWER STATIONS painted black with grey leather upholstery . . . £8,211.12.0 
; HOOPER Saloon on Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud 
. we, WORK! 7 ; : 
C } we L.W.B ; painted black and cream with — leather 
f _, DRAINAGE SCHEMES upholstery . .. . . £8,108.17.0 
| % .’ LANDING STAGES HOOPER Saloon on Ralls- iow Silver Cloud: 
| . DEEP FOUNDATIONS painted maroon with grey leather upholstery 0% £7,830.12.0 
HOOPER Saloon on Bentley ‘S’ type; painted 
| Our services are two shades of grey with beige leather upholstery . £7,670.17.0 
| oa se saibe HOOPER 7-seater Limousine on DK.400 Daimler 
=== and in the construc- with facing forward extra seats; — black with 
| j— tion of all types af beige cloth upholstery... . oo 6 eo OR 
| ‘i Selected used cars are offered for eal and any cue of car 
will be purchased from a buyer of any new or used car. 
THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON 54 St. James's Street - London SWI - Hyde Park 3242 


—_— See eee eee bees a 





“a s 
Time : 8 a.m. / a ” heel 


Scene : General Office of the Immensity Corporation eee gx 
Ltd. saaienees \ \ 


Enter cleaner, old-style, carrying bucket of water. sen 
“It’s an insult to me profession, it is. Look at it. { 
DREN. . dingy. Bet his ’ome is just the same. aN 


Old so and sO . 


Throws bucket of water over nearest wall and storms en ia, } / 
out. 


* Well,” I was asked “ what’s behind it ? Frustrated \ 7 
mother love, alcohol or an urge for subliminal 

expression ”’, oe 

This one was easy. P for perfect A for appearance ~ 

I for in N for no T for time. Paint for perfect 

appearance in no time. 






Why not try the SMITHSON paint service now? 7 
Our Technical and Colour Advisory Services can save % : 
you time and money. . . have a word with us now. S 2) 


omg = ST 
/ 
oJ wie q “4 e —_—_— 
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Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790. ——t 


A PRIVATE ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT COMPANY DEVOTED TO GOOD PAINT-MAKING AND REALLY PERSONAL SERVICB 
Regd. 


THOMAS SMITH & SON, LTD., 238/240, Whitechapel Road, London, E.1, Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 


DHB/6641 


Money is dear 
but...today 
BEECHAM 
BUILDINGS 
cost less 


Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and small factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres at prices which, 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish 
it in these days of 7% by working quickly and eliminating waste. 


WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 
including departments for every phase of building from first 
design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm prices 
as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving much valuable 
time over the usual procedure when outside contractors must 
be consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on to a 
site months earlier. 


WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 


Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps in 
only half the time you could have it built by older methods. 
You will get into production months earlier with a quick return 
on invested capital. With capital tied up at 7% this saving in 
time is a heavy saving in money. Every contract is kept under 
one control. Every operation is timed and its completion dove- 
tailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and 
minimum site delay. The use of planned factory production 
of precision cast concrete units, served by our own fleet of 
specialised transport— ensures control of quality, free from the 
hazards of the weather. Beecham methods mean rationalisation; 
and rationalisation means economy. 


x Beecham quality signifies 
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Office block for Messrs. Nortons-Tividale Ltd. 
Tipton, Staffs. 


Interior : Central Engineering Works. Messrs. Bryant & May Lid. 
Old Ford Road, Bow, London, E.3 


| 


A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 
THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 


AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 


A FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 


A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 
THERMAL INSULATION 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


Building Designers & Contractors, Reinforced Concrete Specialists 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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The Burroughs Sensimaticbrings 
unrivalled speed, accuracy and 
flexibility to modern machine 
accounting. Whatever your 
business, whatever your 
accounting system, a Burroughs 
Sensimatic can be geared to 


your special requirements. At 
FAST, 


one stroke it will streamline 


EASY your office operations, bringing 
AUT oO M ATI Cc you increased efficiency and 


lower costs. The Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING control unit permits each job to 


be individually programmed and 
EDS four or more programmes may 
be incorporated in ONE unit. 


Maximum automaticity and 





economy are ensured and vary- 
ing combinations of memory 
units are available. Automatic 
features simplify the operation 
of the machine, and up-to-date - 
Management reports are pro- 


vided as a by-product of routine 


accounting applications. 


SENSIMATIC 





TEeTrTEertree | 
rrtriTy | 
errrrerrr. 


Contact your local Burroughs 


office or write direct to: 
Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
356-366 Oxford Street, 

London, W.1. 
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Mirror in the sky 


This is the title of a film—one of a number of educational scientific films sponsored by 
Mullard in the interests of the advancement of science. These films are designed to 
spread a general knowledge of electronics as widely as possible, and also as an aid to the 
serious teaching of electronics in universities, technical colleges and schools. 

“Mirror in the Sky”’ was produced in collaboration with the Educational Foundation 
for Visual Aids for a co-production scheme initiated by the Western European Union. 
It deals with the ionosphere—one of the major fields of research during the International 
Geophysical Year—and describes the work of early scientists leading up to the dis- 
coveries of Sir Edward Appleton, and culminating with an explanation of the new 
science of Radio-Astronomy. 

Mullard educational films are available on hire or loan to industrial organisations 
and educational establishments. Full details can be obtained on request from the 
Mullard Film Service at the address below. 


Mullard 


‘Progress in Electronics 


Mullard Ltd., Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1. 
VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES + TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS + SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


X-RAY TUBES 
FINE WIRE 


MP 535G 
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The Confident Recession 


LSEWHERE in this issue of The Economist—in a dispatch from 
E our Washington staff on page 937, and in a summary of reports 
from other correspondents overseas on page 915—we present a 
gathering of information on the most tremulous economic question of 
1958. How great is the danger that the current recession in America 
may deepen and drag the free world into a slump? This is a matter 
on which all prudent men will still hedge their bets. But one thing 
can be said: in one respect, both in the United States and outside it, 
the recession of 1958 is not yet behaving exactly as the formbook suggests 
that it should if this really were to be the beginning of another 1930. 
This saving grace is that business confidence, which the pessimists 
had feared might be a tender shoot, is so far proving stoutly evergreen. 
That, to many people, has seemed to be the most significant feature 
of this last fortnight’s news from America. On the one hand, there 
has been a continuing decline in almost all the indices of American - 
activity—which show what was happening in the American economy up 
to last quarter, or to last month, or (more rarely) to last week. On the 
other, throughout this period of relentless statistical illustration of 
depression, there has been an almost presumptuous firmness in stock 
market prices—which show what investors think is going to happen 
in the American economy in the next month, or the next quarter, or 
later in the year. The Dow Jones average for industrials has picked up 
from 437.80 on February 27th to 454.60 on March 12th. In these last 
two weeks, those Americans who have been backing their forecasts with 
their money, rather than merely with their political or journalistic 
reputations, have been forecasting that there will be no real slump. 
How far is it wise to pay regard to them, to look at these 
crystal gazers rather than in the book? There are two reasons 
why Wall Street’s crystal-gazing should not be discounted. First, 
although the men behind the latest market movement may be either 
ill-informed or purblind, there is better room for a presumption that 
they are not. The buying in New York is now very largely institutional, 
and modern American investing institutions ought to be rather good 
at assessing what is likely to happen to their economy ; they certainly 
take a lot of trouble about it, employing a lot of economists to study 
trends in the minutest sectors of the economy and keeping their private 
ears well down to the Washington ground in order to gauge possible 
changes in government policy. Secondly, even if the majority of these 
expert institutions are wrong in their assessment of what should now 
happen to the American economy, there is likely to be some built-in 
resistance to their being quickly proved so. For they are in a sense 
principals, as well as prophets, in the matter. They are of the same stock 
(indeed sometimes are the same people) as the American businessmen 
who, it had been feared, might start a great depression by running for 
shelter in their real investment programmes ; it was on them that the 
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repercussions of confidence were supposed to repercuss. 
It was through them that the multiplier was supposed 
to multiply. , 

Up to this Thursday, it was not doing so. And, 
so far, the same label of very confident recession applies 
to Europe as well. The second great apprehension of 
1958, side by side with the thesis that American invest- 
ment might be quickly affected by a serious recession, 
was that whenever America even sneezed (as it already 
has done) the rest of the world would catch pneumonia. 
Moreover, the countries that would catch pneumonia 
first—especially the sterling area with its heavy 
dependence on exports of volatile raw materials—were 
perfectly well known to currency speculators ; and it 
was assumed that quite early in the downturn there 
would be a large movement of funds across the 
exchanges. It is true that this did not happen in 1953- 
54, but in that recession there were said to be a number 
of special factors that had not been present in 1949: 
most notably, production was expanding so rapidly in 
Europe (especially in Germany) that world demand for 
raw materials was kept up. 

The striking thing about the recession of 1958 out- 
side America, as our table on the page opposite shows, 
is that all the primary consequences of 1949, not the 
special circumstances of 1953-54, are indeed occur- 
ring again. But none of the secondary repercussions on 
confidence is. Production in most countries of Europe, 
including Germany, has virtually stopped rising ; in 


_ Arbitration 


HE industrial court’s recommendation that central 
London bus crews should be given an extra 
8s. 6d. a week is a considerable national misfor- 

tune. It is presumed, as we write, that London Trans- 
port will agree to follow this non-compulsory recom- 
mendation ; that presumption reflects no credit upon 
the past record of London Transport, because it cer- 
tainly ought to refuse it. It is possible that the busmen’s 
union will try to keep London Transport on the run, to 
persuade it to give even more, but surely the very 
familiarity of these tactics should now breed full resist- 
ance. It is certain that if the recommendation goes 
through in its original form, the authorities will make 
great play with the fact that increases are going only 
to a majority of the London busmen, for special reasons, 
and not to all of them ; but that is a misinterpretation of 
what has happened. 

By refusing to recommend any rise for the crews of 
London’s peripheral green buses, or for the garage 
staffs, the court has admittedly broken with one of the 
false criteria that have precipitated Britain into inflation 
through arbitration in these last ten years: it has 
turned its back on the thesis that all workers ought to 
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some of the marginal high cost industrial countries— 
such as Belgium—it is quite definitely falling. Com- 
modity prices are down. Sterling has just recovered 
from a crisis in which many foreigners thought that it 
would be devalued, and at the worst possible moment 
of potential new strain a new and inexperienced Chan- 
cellor was unwillingly catapulted into the Exchequer. 
Yet, in these most unpropitious of circumstances, 
foreign exchange is still flowing wherever the interest it 
can earn is highest, including most notably into London, 
without any murmured fear of currency depreciation. If 
a real American slump was expected, then everybody 
knows that some devaluation of other currencies against 
the dollar would again be mooted ; the conclusion is 
inevitable that European bankers, like American inves- 
tors, do not think that the slump is going to happen. 

They may, of course, be wrong. The snowball of 
lost confidence may one day start rolling all the more 
dangerously for having been so long suspended above 
the point of avalanche. But, at the moment, the evid- 
ence does not point that way. It seems more sensible to 
suppose that, for reasons that lie in the obscure border- 
land between economic analysis and social psychology, 
the great purveyors of capital may have at this juncture 
a high degree of resistance to panic. If so, this is not 
only a singular piece of economic good fortune ; it may 
also be the most important current fact in the free 
world, for which a major slump would be unmitigated 
political disaster. 


for Inflation 


be given wage increases to compensate for the price 
increases that their own wage increases last year have 
caused. But it has marched face forward into the second 
false criterion : that increases should be given to skilled 
workers whose differentials have been narrowed in the 
past few years—because their own unions have each 
year demanded (and got) flat rate increases for their less 
skilled colleagues. (The court has also, incidentally, 
added a little new fuel to stoke up this same argument 
next year, by giving the less skilled conductors the same 
flat rate increase as the more skilled drivers.) 

This argument that differentials need to be restored 
should hold good in one circumstance only: when there 
is a shortage of the skilled men concerned. Arbitration 
in this particular case was complicated by the fact that 
the nationalised employers averred that there was such 
a shortage: they had not got enough busmen to drive 
all the buses which they had available. But they have 
more than enough busmen to drive those of their buses 
which can be operated at a profit, and that is the only 
valid economic argument. It is an argument which both 
London Transport and the court have ignored, and the 
next few weeks will reveal the sequel. 
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World Mosaic 


This round-up of the effect on eight leading countries of the present 
world recession has been compiled partly from statistics available 
in London, and partly from cables from our correspondents on the spot. 


Production 


Industrial production in 
January 8-9 per cent below 
a year before. 


Industrial production in 
December 6-7 per cent 
below a year before. 


Industrial production in 
January still about | per cent 
above a year ago. 


Industrial production at end 
1957 5 per cent above a year 
ago, but long period of over 
10 per cent increases a year 
stopped. Fall in export 
orders, 


Running at a rate 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago, but 
is expected to slow down. 


Production in January estim- 
ated 5 per cent below a year 
ago. General weakness in 
industry. 


Industrial production in 
December, 1957, 3 per cent 
above December, 1956. 


Industrial production gener- 
ally rising but raw material 
production (coal, zinc, lead) 
down—and wheat, wool hard 
hit by drought. 


Trade & Reserves 


Has been reabsorbing dollars 
from the rest of the world. 
Foreign holdings of gold and 
liquid dollars, after increasing 
by $1,000 mn. in 1956, fell 
by $300 mn. in 1957. 


For some years large balance 
of payments deficit more 
than counter-balanced by 
large inflow of US investment 
capital. Now American 
investors much more 
cautious. Exchange reserves 
$1,857 mn. in January against 
$1,931 mn. a year ago. 


£250 mn. a year balance of 
payments surplus, still im- 
proving. Since September 
high interest rates have 
caused large capital inflow : 
gold reserves risen since then 
by $689 mn. (to $2,539 mn.), 
after falling by $531 mn. in 
previous three months. 


Gold and exchange reserves 
down by $215 mn. (to 
$5,544 mn.) since end Sept- 
ember, after being increased 
by $1,468 mn. in previous 
nine months. 


Balance of payments still in 
large deficit, but securing of 
$655 mn. foreign credits in 
January and 20 per cent 
devaluation in August has 
stopped flight from franc. 


Reserves at end 1957 slightly 
lower than at end 1956, but 
both current payments and 
capital inflow improving 
since September. 


Balance of payments improv- 
ing with $26 mn. surplus in 
February. 


Reserves still £A590 mn. at 
end 1957 against £A425 mn. 
at end 1956, but ‘‘ they will 
now fall.”’ Current balance 
of payments adversely 
affected by drought and 
lower world prices. 
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Government Policy 


Considerable ease in monet- 
ary policy. Treasury bill rate 
1-5 per cent in March, 1958, 
against 3-1 per cent in March, 
1957. Some bringing for- 
ward of government spend- 
ing and talk of tax reductions. 
For other details see page 937. 


Tax reductions on lower 
incomes, rise in pensions and 
unemployment benefits in 
December. Treasury bill rate 
2-86 per cent in February 
against 3-76 per cent a year 
ago. Would like to reflate 
(general election imminent) 
but feels tied to the USA. 


Bank rate 7 per cent since 
September. No reflationary 
steps yet, but starting to 
talk about them. 


Expansionary. Bank rate 
down to 3$ per cent in 
January ; new welfare state 
benefits in force. 


Bank rate 5 per cent com- 
pared with 3 per cent a year 
ago. Government would like 
to deflate, but military ex- 
penditure impeding economy 
on budget. 


Bank rate 4} per cent against 
3$ per cent. a year ago. 
Reduction considered likely. 


Bank rate at 8-4 per cent 
since last May, when it went 
up from 7-67 per cent. 


Credit policy eased in 
December. General policy 
** cautiously reflationary at 
periphery.”’ Minor tax re- 


liefs last autumn with sup- 
plementary grants to states 
to finance public works. 
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Back to Trotsky ? 
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Stalin saw the Red Army as the vehicle of revolution, 


and mistrusted local revolutionary movements. 


In the 


age of nuclear deterrents, his successors may be changing 


their minds 


IVE years is a short time. But those who write 
F the history of the Soviet Union will not be able 

to dismiss lightly the five years since Stalin’s 
death. When on March 9, 1953, Stalin’s coffin was 
ceremoniously borne across the Red Square few were 
bold enough to suggest that this was, symbolically, the 
burial of the system associated with his name. Yet 
just as few now will question the importance of the 
changes in the Soviet Union which have taken place 
since 1953—changes that, whatever their eventual 
upshot, show no sign of coming to an end. 

Those of Stalin’s lieutenants and heirs who have 
made these changes were not prompted by any western 
ideals or democratic aspirations. They were communists 
aware from experience that only the dead tyrant had 
been strong enough to postpone the inevitable revision 
of an obsolete system of government. They sought to 
strengthen the communist regime, not to weaken it. 
Over-dependence on slave labour had become a 
drawback economically as well as politically; so had 
over-dependence on police terror, and on crudely 
clumsy censorship. Thus, some of the political 
techniques developed under Stalin were modified 
simply because they had either been found superfluous, 
or had actually turned into liabilities for the communist 
system. 

The change has been neither smooth nor continuous 
—largely because it has been accompanied by a sharp 
struggle for power. The removal of the political police 
from the position of power it held under Stalin and 
Beria left the Communist party and the army leaning 
dangerously on one another. Only last October did 
Mr Khrushchev, alarmed by the growing shadow of 
Marshal Zhukov, challenge and depose the military 
leader. And only shortly before that the reorganisation 
of economic management on more regional lines, 
rendered indispensable by the strains of an elaborate 
economy held in a strait-waistcoat of over-centralisa- 
tion, had set Mr Khrushchev at odds with civil servants 
and industrial managers ; then the marshal’s help had 
been useful. In the end Mr Khrushchev thus emerged 
victorious from two vital battles. The supremacy of 
the party is proclaimed more loudly than ever. Since 
he has also managed to fill the party presidium with 
colleagues from the secretariat of which he is the head, 
his personal position seems strong indeed. 

And yet one cannot easily see Mr Khrushchev 
clambering on to Stalin’s pedestal. His own professions 


about the “collective ” nature of the present leadership, 
and his attack on the “cult of the individual” need 
not be taken at face value ; much more important is the 
general impression of the nature of the change in 
post-Stalin Russia. The ruling figures seem to be 
caught in the current of events, not dictating its pace. 
How little some of them foresaw where events would 
lead them is shown by the fact that, of the triumvirs who 
pronounced orations over Stalin’s coffin, Beria is dead, 
while Molotov and Malenkov can ponder the tricks of 
fate in distant Ulan Bator and Ust-Kamenogorsk. 
History, as if taking revenge for a period of artificially 
enforced political inertia, has quickened its tempo—and 
the end is not in sight. The managerial reform has 
raised the issue of regional autarky, encouraged centri- 
fugal forces, and brought nearer the major question of 
tomorrow, raised forty years ago and then lost in the 
Stalin system: that of workers’ participation in manage- 
ment. The need for more food has compelled Mr 
Khrushchev, once the advocate of “agrotowns,” to 
sponsor now the transfer of state property to collective 
farms. 

The hand of the rulers is all the time being forced. 
One of the ostensible reasons why Mr Malenkov was 
dismissed was his emphasis on the need to produce 
more consumer goods. Yet his once heretical slogans 
about a rapid improvement in living standards are now 
orthodox doctrine. The postbags of Soviet journals 
seem to be filled with awkward questions about equality 
in a socialist society. With such pressures at work, the 
current attempt to reimpose total conformity on the 
writers, the most articulate spokesmen of popular 
demands, may not easily succeed. The mainspring of 
change in the last five years, and the chief earnest of 
further change, is the advent of the new generation of 
better educated men needed to carry out the techno- 
logical revolution. The political methods of the 
Scythians are not suited to the age of the sputnik. 


HAT corresponding changes has Stalin’s departure 

brought about in Moscow’s view of the world 
outside Russia ? Policy towards the satellite states, 
which is considered by the Kremlin to be a semi-domes- 
tic matter, conforms to the new pattern of reform for 
the sake of greater efficiency. The attempt to relax con- 
trols within the Soviet block has been accompanied by a 
series of explosions from the Berlin rising (1953) to the 
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Polish mutiny and the Hungarian insurrection (1956). 
It is enough to glance at Poland to realise that Eastern 
Europe is not what it was in Stalin’s time. 

In the wider field of diplomacy Stalin’s first suc- 
cessors were, not surprisingly, inclined to proceed with 
caution. The armistices in Korea and Indo-China 
indicated that they wanted to damp down the risk of 
world conflagration. But subsequent events, culmin- 
ating in Moscow’s announcement that it has an 
inter-continental rocket, and the confirmation of this 
claim by the launching of the sputniks, have altered the 
balance of power and brought Russia apparently abreast 
of the West (if not ahead of it) in the capacity for 
“massive retaliation.” The Russians can and do act 
with less inhibition than before in such dangerous 
places as the Middle East. At the same time they un- 
ceasingly proclaim their desire for negotiations, and 
have impressed “uncommitted” opinion with the fact 
that they are dragging unwilling western governments 
to a summit conference. 

Perhaps a summit conference would throw more light 
on Russia’s long-term intentions in at least one 
important respect. Western advocates of “ disengage- 
ment” are not simply afraid that close contact between 
armed adversaries may bring about a fatal incident. 
They also see in disengagement the only means of 
freeing Eastern Europe from Soviet control. What of 
their Russian counterparts, the advocates of disengage- 
ment in the Kremlin ? What political gain do they 
hope to derive ? 

To believe that the withdrawal of troops from central 
Europe may result in any political advantage at all, 
these Russians must reject a basic (though never 
admitted) premise of Stalinism: that communist revolu- 
tion is an exportable commodity with the Soviet army as 
its carrier. When the original bolshevik leaders looked 
to the western proletariat for their salvation, Stalin 
remained sceptically aloof. When revolutions failed to 
break out in Western Europe, he erected the doctrine 
of “ socialism in a single country ” on that failure. From 
than he considered foreign communist parties as 
mere tools of Soviet power, not as independent bodies 
capable of seizing power themselves. The Chinese 
revolution—communism’s biggest success since 1917— 
was carried out against his specific advice. 





PART from that huge exception it could have been 
A argued that events proved Stalin right. There was 
no revolution in Western Europe ; and he did carry 
communism up to the Elbe on the bayonets of the 
Russian army. But one item on the record throws 
some light on the hopes of the present advocates of 
disengagement in Moscow. Between 1944 and 1946 a 
communist attempt to seize power was distinctly 
possible in France. Communist partisans were 
reluctant to give up their arms, and they had to be 
ordered to do so by the party headquarters, prompted 
from Moscow. Russia’s decision at that time was 
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determined by the risks of world war, by the American 
monopoly of the atom bomb and the presence of allied 
troops in vast numbers in Western Europe. But those 
conditions have been altered, and will continue to alter. 
Disengagement on Russia’s present terms means 
ultimately the evacuation of all American troops from 
the continent. Then the double deterrent might 
prevent both super-powers from intervening in any 
civil war in a European country. Under the umbrella 
of nuclear balance the conditions for a revolution might 
then, as these Russians see it, be revived. 

This looks like a return to early bolshevik beliefs. 
The difference is that Russia in the early nineteen- 
twenties was a starving, backward country pinning its 
hopes for survival on revolution in Western Europe. 
Now it is a powerful country which can afford to wait. 
If no progress is made with its own version of dis- 
engagement, it can cultivate its own Soviet garden, 
hoping that the nationalist storm will in the meantime 
destroy western positions in Asia and Africa. The 


long-term aim is so to isolate the United States that, as 
one historian has said, an American leader will have to 
proclaim 
country.” 

It is not possible to assess whether these revolutionary 
optimists have much influence in Moscow now. They 


the doctrine of “capitalism in a single 
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THE STATE OF TRADE 


q It is a fact too generally felt to be doubted, that trade 





recovers but slowly from the shock it received during 

the late monetary crisis. Capital has become a drug; 
the money-lender is looking around him in every direction 
for eligible investments; and the rate of discount, which 
three months ago was ten per cent. is now under three per 
cent. Confidence, moreover, in individual credit is restored. 
The trial through which the country has passed was so 
severe, that it is fairly assumed that whatever unsoundness 
existed, has in the main been exposed, and eradicated from 
the system. The pause which has outlived the first cause 
of the check to our commerce may be attributed, first, to 
the natural reaction which invariably succeeds periods of 
excitement and prosperity; and next, to the caution with 
which men embark in new enterprises after the severe 
lesson which they have so recently received. This caution, 
moreover, is justified by the general state of our markets 
abread. . .. All the considerations to which we have 
referred would point to the fact that we must be prepared 
for some reduction, probably not an inconsiderable one, in 
the foreign trade of the country during the present year; 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that some effect must 
be felt from that cause upon the home trade also... . One 
of the great advantages of Free Trade is, that our markets 
become so extensive and so numerous that a greater equality 
is preserved among them as a whole, the same causes never 
affecting all at the same time; and to that may be attributed 
the much less suffering to which the country is now exposed 
during periods like the present, than it was formerly. But 
however true this may be, the recent commercial crisis has 
swept too extensively over the whole of the trading 
countries of the world not to produce an impression which 
cannot fail to be felt for some time to come. 
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were silenced for years, not only by the Stalinist 
guardians of orthodoxy, but also by the impressive 
prosperity of the West. Now the possibility of an 
American slump and major strains, such as that of the 
Algerian war on France, may embolden them. Who 
knows whether the proposal to hold free elections in 
Korea under international supervision is not the fore- 
runner of a new approach, whether the communists are 
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not beginning to think of reculer pour mieux sauter ? 
It may be a long time before a clear answer can be 
given. But if the Russians do drop their dead leader’s 
assumption that the Soviet army is the only vehicle of 
communist expansion (an empty assumption in the age 
of nuclear deterrents) the western countries will be 
faced with a more subtle challenge than the armoured 
divisions on the Elbe. 


Security through Squalor 


The Conservatives need to do some rethinking 
about the real objectives of a welfare state 


T is widely reported that Mr Butler and his back- 
roomsmen are busying themselves with projected 
reforms of the welfare state, in preparation both 

for the legislation which the Conservatives will intro- 
duce in the last year of this Parliament and for the 
programme which they will present at the next general 
election. Some of the preliminary thinking that lies 
behind these projects, in the shape of seven lectures 
delivered at last year’s summer school of the Conserva- 
tive Political Centre, was last week republished in 
booklet form.* It suggests both that the Conserva- 
tives have glimpsed the vision of where they ought to 
be going, and that there is a very great danger that 
they will run away from it. 

The Conservatives do recognise—and it is this that 
makes their social policy considerably more enlightened 
than Labour’s—that Britain’s present social services are 
wastefully misdirected, and for a very simple reason. 
The reason is that the doctrine of the safety net, to 
catch those who fall, has been made meaningless by 
the doctrine of fair shares in safety nets for those of us 
who are quite well able to stand. “In delayed reaction 
to Victorian poverty and inter-war unemployment,” 
writes the thoughtful Conservative official who contri- 
buted the preface to last week’s booklet, it has not 
been sufficiently realised that “more and more people 
of working age . . . can afford to make provision out of 
their earnings, either directly or through insurance, for 
the necessities and against the hazards of ordinary life.” 

The insufficient realisation of this, throughout the 
formative period of the welfare state, has had two 
crippling general consequences, in overloading of the 
economy, disincentive levels of taxation and periodic 
pressure on the pound. But another, and quite 
particular, consequence is that social policy is now not 
doing what it originally set out to do: the “ national 
minimum,” so devotedly pursued by the old social 
reformers, remains a pitifully low national minimum, 
while the great fields of social investment, which the 


* The Future of the Welfare State. Lectures by Iain Macleod, 
George Schwartz, Richard Bailey, Enoch Powell, W. J. M. 
Mackenzie, Mark Abrams, Peter Goldman. Conservative Political 
Centre. 87 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Victorians would have regarded as the main function of 
a welfare state to cultivate, lie neglected—indeed often 
in squalor. The face of Britain is disfigured, writes the 
director of the Conservative Political Centre in last 
week’s booklet, by slum hospitals, slum schools, slum 
sanitation, slum prisons, and “slum roads, out- 
dated, choked, defective, dangerous, upon which a 
quarter of a million people are annually condemned to 
death or injury.” If Britain is to be made a brighter 
and happier place, there is a great need for social policy 
to move away from the doctrine of the extended safety 
net towards the improvement of public utilities that was 
regarded as being so obviously at the heart of the social 
services a century ago—towards what Disraeli called 
“a policy of sewage.” 


T HIS need is now recognised by all parties, but the 
way of fulfilling it is not. Yet the most economic 
way ahead is surely not difficult to see, and it is time to 


throw out some specific suggestions. The short 
answer for the Conservatives is to remember that the 
real safety net in a welfare state is provided by one basic 
service—by need-tested national assistance payments. 
It is in the five other big social services which they have 
inherited that re-thinking is required. In three of them 
the proper presumption for reform seems fairly clear: 


(1) In health, the proportion of medical expenses that 
is carried by the taxpayer is now far bigger in Britain 
than in neighbouring European economits. Clearly, the 
best principle would be that the insurance contributions 
paid by people while they are healthy should fully and 
actuarially cover the costs of attending them while they 
are sick. But if it is felt that weekly contributions cannot 
be put up to this extent, because of the burden they would 
lay upon the poorer worker, then the obvious alternative 
is to impose new specific charges—e.g. board and lodging 
charges in hospital—but with need-tested rebates in part 
or full for the hard-pressed. 

(2) In housing, this Government has rightly cut down 
both the current subsidies available for tenants of council 
houses and the rent restriction that sheltered tenants of 
private ones. The next Conservative Government ought 
to go further in this direction. 

(3) In unemployment insurance, a sensible conservative 
system today would be one in which contributions were 
pitched high enough actuarially to cover very liberal 
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benefits (and, quite specifically, reimbursement of removal 
expenses) during the early weeks of unemployment ; after 
these early weeks had passed, the unemployed man who 
had not moved to find work should go on need-tested 
but adequate assistance. Probably, the period without 
any need tests should be longer for an older man (with a 
long insurance record). 
What, however, is the trend of the Conservatives’ new 
thinking on these three services ? In unemployment 
insurance there is no trend, because there is no new 
thinking. In housing, there are stories that the Govern- 
ment is considering the grant of special favours to 
owner-ocupiers—by reducing the schedule A income 
tax (which is already too low), abolishing the stamp duty 
on houses, and fostering a “remodelled loan pro- 
cedure.” In health, the Government is wondering 
whether those who have opted to be private patients 
should be allowed health service drugs and have some 
hospital costs rebated. Some case could be made in 
some circumstances for all these changes. But they 
would sit very oddly beside the main object of policy 
now: which should be to reduce the subventions in 
these services that already exist, not to spread them 
further. 


— other two main social services already have some 
discriminatory content in them. That is, they do 
deliberately and rightly seek to redistribute income 
towards people at a stage of their lives when they carry 
special burdens: towards parents of children who are 
still being educated, and towards the aged who have not 
been able to accumulate real savings in these last 
inflationary years. 

(4) Aid for parents is a matter for family allowances 
and fiscal policy. The allowances are a useful and dis- 
criminate social service; they are higher in several 
countries on the continent than here. General tax discri- 
mination in favour of the family should go further when 
taxes can be reduced. 

(5) The problem of retirement pensions is the trickiest 
social problem of all. It is also the one that Britain is at 
present handling in the worst possible way. Under the 
present system of flat rate contributions, the young 
entrant into employment nominally pays, or has paid for 
him, a large enough contribution to cover actuarially the 
pension which he is originally told he will be entitled to 
receive when he retires. But since pension entitlements 
rise every few years, as prices rise and general elections 
approach, his contributions to the fund are very soon left 
in gaping actuarial deficit. Some of the problems of 
keeping new entrants’ contributions in step with their 
rising expectations of pension should be solved if—or 
rather when—contributions are made a proportion of 
earnings instead of a flat rate (thus ensuring that contri- 
butions will rise automatically as earnings rise). But the 
gap for those already in employment will remain. It had 
better be recognised frankly that the contributions that 
can conceivably be secured, under any state scheme, from 
the mass of workers who will be retiring within the next 
twenty or thirty years, are most unlikely to cover actuari- 
ally what will be regarded as a living pension by the time 

they come to retire. 
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There are two ways in which the pensions problem 
could be met. One would be to say that after a certain 
period those who retire can demand as of right only 
the pension that they have actuarially earned, and that 
a supplement between that and a new (enlarged) 
national minimum will only be paid on proof of need. 
That might be the sound and discriminate scheme to 
adopt. The other course would be to give up the idea of 
keeping the pensions fund in actuarial balance and aim 
only to keep it in current surplus, so that we would all 
be paying for the pensions of our grandfathers in the 
hope that our grandsons will pay for ours: that is the 
essence of the Labour party’s proposed scheme, and 
also of the scheme now in force in western Germany. 
One suggestion which has recently been propounded by, 
among others, the new Professor of Political Economy 
at Cambridge, is that, instead of fixing the figures for 
contributions and the rates of surplus rigidly in 
advance, the contributions (as a percentage of income) 
should be deliberately used as an instrument of 
economic policy. That is, they should be raised when- 
ever the economy seems too inflationary and lowered 
when it seems too deflationary. There are attractions 
in this idea, but let the conditions in which it could 
work be frankly recognised. 

These are that the weekly stamp required—which 
should in normal circumstances cover the full cost of 
the unemployment services, of the “free” health 
services, and the current cost of pensions—should not 
bear so heavily on the poorest workers that it would be 
impracticable for the Government to raise its price in a 
time of inflation. At the moment, it plainly would ; 
that is a clear sign that Britain is at present trying to 
finance more indiscriminate welfare than it can afford. 
The only escape is to adopt those alternative schemes 
which would require smaller contributions but give less 
welfare to those who do not really need it: to say that 
those who can afford them should, for example, pay 
hospital boarding charges—or else that supplements 
above the pension rates actuarially earned should be 
paid only to those showing proof of need. 


LL this would be very unpopular politically, and not 
A at all the sort of thing that backroomsmen will 
want to put in an election programme. The essence 
of Britain’s present social system is that welfare benefits 
in excess of welfare insurance contributions are spread 
thinly round millions of voters, who would at first 
object if those contributions went up or if some of those 
benefits were need-tested away. But the money thus 
saved could be used to increase the basic national 
minimum paid on proof of need; to remove some of 
the grossest disincentive effects of present-day taxation; 
and to rectify the squalor of our roads, some of our 
schools and other public capital appurtenances that is 
the most notable bequest of the first ten years of the 
new welfare state. How many Labour people, let alone 
how many Conservatives, really doubt that some such 
redistribution of effort should now be effected? 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


LABOUR AND THE BOMB 


Five Pointlessnesses 


ABOUR’S Official policy on the bomb is now to support 
the Government’s view on all essential principles, and 
to try to find as many minutie as possible which it will 
not disturb Mr Gaitskell’s conscience to launch a campaign 
about. The joint official statement issued last week by 
the party and the Trades Union Congress (why is the TUC’s 
finger needed on this trigger ?) contains two bold, if 
implicit, outfacings of Labour’s pacifist wing: the party 
agrees that the west must have the deterrent as well as 
the Russians, which is a great relief, and that Britain must 
have the deterrent as well as the Americans, which is 
what Mr Gaitskell believes. But the five-point campaign 
which the Labour executive has decided to start in the 
country, in order to provide some balm to its emotionalists, 
is pretty shoddy political stuff. 

Two of these five points—although the campaign speakers 
will no doubt disguise the fact—are Conservative policy as 
much as Labour ; Mr Macmillan is as eager as Mr Gaitskell 
to get the Russians to agree to a “world disarmament 
plan by stages,” and to investigate the possibilities of a 
disengagement zone in Europe. A third point in Labour’s 
campaign—that Britain should unilaterally but temporarily 
suspend H-bomb tests in order to “improve the 
atmosphere ” (no pun apparently intended)—-sits very oddly 
beside its decision that Britain should nevertheless have the 
bomb ; there may be a stage when nuclear powers can 
suspend tests and still have the bomb, because their 
research programmes will have progressed far enough and 
because they seek to avoid the still relatively small risks to 
health involved in the tests, but no outsider can tell whether 
Britain is at that stage now. Labour’s fourth point—that 
American aircraft based on Britain should not be allowed 
to carry nuclear weapons either on patrols or training flights 
—is another issue which, as the party’s leaders know quite 
well, cannot sensibly be discussed on the hustings ; any 
detailed response to it from the other side would obviously 
run foul of the security ban. Labour’s fifth point—that 
American missile bases should not be set up in Britain 
until after summit talks with Russia—is short-term in its 
effect, but no less carpingly irresponsible on that account ; 
one has only to ponder for a moment- what effect the 
adoption of such a policy by any British Government 
would have on the Russians’ approach to such summit talks. 

The advantage of this programme is that no Labour 
Government would in fact need to put the detailed parts of 
it into effect ; the crafty timing element attached to each 
point ensures that. The disadvantage is that Mr Gaitskell, 
having boldly and forcefully overridden the neutralist wing 
of his party, will impress nobody but the renewedly-captive 
Daily Herald by these gestures, and stands to lose some 
well deserved respect. He has shown again that he badly 
needs a backbone to attach his brave teeth to his needlessly 
flapping tail. 


INDONESIA 


Civil War 


OR once, Seato has a real problem on its hands. 
Indonesia was not on the agenda of the Manila session 
of the council of the south-east Asia treaty, nor was it 
mentioned in Thursday’s communiqué ; but under the head- 
ing of “other matters affecting the treaty area,” it has 
loomed large in the talks. The limited scale of the invasion 
of rebel Sumatra by the central government’s forces should 
not lull the world into underestimating the dangers of an 
explosive situation. Nor should too much be made of the 
fact that President Sukarno has chosen this moment to 
inspect his more peaceful territories to the east. A creator 
of national unity who now looks like the main obstacle to its 
preservation may well seek relaxation in travel. While the 
revolutionaries were 
bracing themselves 
for the plunge a few 
weeks ago, the presi- 
dent was _ signing 
documents in Egypt 
and Jugoslavia, or 
passing his time in 
the scented gardens 

of Tokyo. 

‘ t Some of the latest 
WEsuAges Nikka: reports seem contra- 
oe he Me ayurg daa But the 
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tions. Earlier, central 
forces had established 
themselves on the 
islands of Bengkalis 
and Selat Panjang, 
and at the oil terminal 
of Sungei Pakning, at 
the mouth of the Siak 
river, Caltex has evacuated staff dependants to Singapore. 
Meanwhile the rebel minister of the interior, Colonel 
Djambek, appealing to the people to “ kill the invaders,” has 
said: “We are bringing up reinforcements and going into 
guerrilla warfare now.” 

By choosing to come at the central Sumatra rebels by sea 
and air, Jakarta has drawn attention to the way the obvious 
line of approach is blocked by the “ neutrality ” of Colonel 
Barlian’s administration in south Sumatra. There is no 
doubt about the central government’s military superiority 
in all departments ; but there is plenty of doubt about its 
economic capacity to conduct a long war and its military 
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capacity to ensure a short one. It found no difficulty in 
occupying a few key points among the inhospitable man- 
grove swamps of Sumatra’s eastern coast, thereby extending 
its blockade of the rebels ; but to overrun and crush them 
may prove a very different problem. 


Non-Intervention 


E international implications of the Indonesian civil war 
"Tome a thorny problem for Seato and a real danger 
to world peace. The Russian press and radio is treating 
the situation with a disregard for the truth that raises grave 
doubts about Soviet intentions. The American naval vessels 
now standing by in case the employees of Caltex need pro- 
tection are represented by Moscow as loitering with intent 
to help the rebels. The United States is accused of having 
sent the rebels “large amounts of heavy weapons ”’; Seato, 
of promising them help in return for military bases. It is 
true, as Moscow asserts, that the revolutionary government 
sent three emissaries to Manila, but untrue that they 
participated in the Seato conference. (Rebel emissaries have 
indeed been seen in Washington and Taipeh during the past 
few days ; journeys in quest of foreign aid are inseparable 
from up-to-date rebellions.) 

At the same time there have been reports of Indonesian 
pilots being trained in the use of MiGs in Egypt and Soviet 
“ technicians ” arriving in Jakarta. These reports have been 
denied in Jakarta ; but whether they are true or false, the 
tone of the Moscow press would make it easy for the Russians 
to “ justify ” the sending of volunteers to Indonesia. 

This, of course, is exactly the situation the Seato allies 
wish to avoid. The studied indifference of London and 
Washington to rebel appeals for aid is clearly designed to 
avoid giving Russia a pretext for intervention. For once, the 
Russians are on the side of the legal angels. By intervening, 
however, they would draw attention to the fact that the 
dissidents are rebelling against corruption, inefficiency and 
creeping communism. It is much to be hoped that they 
will not confront Seato with a situation of the Indo-China 
oz Korea type. 


THE SUMMIT 


Not to Command Success 


o the onlooker, the attempts of the Russians and 
Americans to achieve agreement about a summit 
meeting look increasingly like a pas de deux, in which the 
dancers are operating with their backs to each other. Have 
the latest pirouettes brought a conference any closer? Mr 
Bulganin, by agreeing in his newest Note to hold a foreign 
ministers’ conference before fixing a date for the summit 
talks, has now bowed to President Eisenhower’s insistence 
that Mr Dulles must take part in the preliminaries. How- 
ever, as Mr Dulles himself indicated in Manila on Wednes- 
day, the sort of first round the Americans had in mind 
seems to be different from Mr Bulganin’s, They want a 
preliminary meeting which will yield, in the President’s 
words last week, “a genuine belief that real progress can 
be accomplished.” Mr Bulganin’s idea of talks between 
eleven foreign ministers—four each from Nato and the 
Warsaw pact and a trinity of neutrals—suggests that those 
taking part would find it hard to see the wood for the 
verbiage. If it were followed, as he wished, by a “ summit ” 
meeting of up to thirty heads of government, the ones who 
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really have the power to take decisions might have difficulty 
in finding, let alone talking to, each other. 

But it is also necessary for the West to be clear about 
what sort of evidence it wants that “ real progress ” will be 
possible. Is it an agreement by the foreign ministers on 
some minor issue? But all the issues are so intimately 
bound up together that a foreign minister would hardly dare 
to move even a pawn without conferring with his chief to 
decide whether he was putting the queen in jeopardy. Is 
it some lesser gesture of geniality, short of actual agreement 
on the real issues? But the Russians can afford to 
smile and smile, so long as they are not brought to the 
point of negotiating on matters of substance. On these, the 
only real test of Russian sincerity will come when the 
President faces the Marshal across a table. And there can 
be no guarantee at all in advance that, even when they 
meet, their meeting will yield any agreement. Mr Nixon, in 
a television interview last Sunday, expressed his country- 
men’s opposition to a meeting that might end in failure. 
But it is not humanly possible to be certain of success— 
whether by “ success ” Mr Nixon means a Russian capitula- 
tion to American demands or, more conceivably, a com- 
promise in which both sides would gain something without 
losing anything vital. The West’s task is twofold : before 
the summit, simply to make sure that it will be the kind of 
meeting where rational discussion is possible ; then, if and 
when it gets there, to put forward proposals which, with 
luck—and without jeopardising any vital interest—might 
produce a reasonable understanding. 


MALTA 


Oliver Twist 


R MINTOFF is back in London, for another of those 
M bargaining bouts of which most people in this country 
have grown intolerantly weary. After the final ball is over, 
one of four outcomes from these long negotiations with 
Malta is possible ; and it is time that the British Government 
set them down in order of preference. The best outcome 
would still be if Malta could be integrated into the United 
Kingdom, on terms no less—but also no more—favourable 
than is any other development area like South Wales ; but 
Mr Mintoff apparently will not integrate unless he gets 
more favourable terms than that. Another course would 
be politely to offer Malta complete independence. This. 
is a possibility that the British Government should 
regard as its second preference. There is no longer any 
great value to the Navy in having the base on the island 
under British political control ; if Malta became indepen- 
dent it would still be bound to lease the base facilities to 
either Britain or Nato, merely in order to buttress its 
economy. Indeed, blandly to offer independence to Mr 
Mintoff might be the quickest way to persuade him to 
accept a fair scheme of integration instead. 

The third, and less desirable, course would be to give 
Mr Mintoff all the money he wants. Even here a distinction 
should be drawn between the less serious error of merely 
offering him excessive development loans for a year or two 
ahead (which he probably could not fully spend anyway), 
and the much bigger mistake of undertaking to keep a lot 
of redundant dockyard workers in full and immobile em- 
ployment in their present jobs. The fourth and worst 
course would be to do none of these things and to allow 
Malta to become another Cyprus. That is the outcome 


a.) 
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which must at any cost be avoided. In all negotiations with 
Mr Mintoff exasperation has become the natural attitude. 
But it remains the worst counsellor. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


From Kelvingrove to Torrington 


LASGOw (Kelvingrove) polled on Thursday ; the result 
J will have been announced by the time this issue is in 
readers’ hands. A week ago it was reported here that local 
opinion then gave Mrs Walter Elliot a no better than even 
chance of holding the seat for the Government. Since then 
the trend of local judgment—for what it is worth—seems 
10 have been towards believing that the Liberal Home Ruler 
will draw off more votes from Mrs Elliot, and that the 
pacifist ILP candidate will draw off less votes from Labour, 
than was previously expected. Glasgow has appeared to be 
much more worried about unemployment than the H-bomb, 
and Mrs Elliot will have rendered a considerable rot-stop- 
ping service to her party if she has indeed held the seat. 
After Kelvingrove, the by-election limelight will move 
to the Devonshire constituency of Torrington, which votes 
on March 27th. Ina straight fight in 1955 the Conservative 
won just over 65 per cent of the poll and Labour just under 
35 per cent. With a Liberal intervening—in one of the 
few areas in the country where Liberals have hitherto drawn 
almost as many votes from the left as from the right—it 
seems improbable that Labour will get more than 35 per 
cent now ; it follows that the votes for the other two parties 
would have to be fiendishly evenly split if Labour were to 
win this seat. This could mean that the “wasted vote ” 
argument might this time react on Labour’s head. The 
way in which the Liberal, Mr Bonham-Carter, might con- 
ceivably win election would be if there were a large 
desertion of Labour votes to him, as the best hope of 
turning the Tory out—a sort of Rochdale in reverse. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Good Offices in Poor Weather 


HE diplomatic talents of Mr Murphy and Mr Beeley— 
de American and British “good officers” between 
France and Tunisia—are going to be stretched to the limit. 
This week’s snag to be surmounted—and the essential pre- 
liminary to getting at any other—is the difference between 
Paris and Tunis over the point that each must concede 
before going on to direct talks of any kind. Tunis says 
this preliminary must be agreement in principle to a time- 
table for evacuation of all French strongpoints, including 
Bizerta. “Independence,” says M. Bourguiba, “ must be 
full and free.” Paris (which seems ready to agree, subject 
to safeguards, to withdraw from all thése places except 
Bizerta), maintains that nothing can be discussed until 
Tunisia rescinds its closing of consulates and expulsion of 
Frenchmen. 

Is this deadlock ? With a weak French government at 
one end, and, at the other, a Tunisian one that has to 
trim its sails to every fresh piece of news from Algeria, the 
outlook is not bright for getting at the issues on which 
compromise is far from hopeless ; these include evacuation 
of French troops from places other than Bizerta, subject to 
imternational supervision of the airfields evacuated and of 
the Algeria-Tunisia frontier. 


M. Gaillard’s proposal for a Mediterranean economic 
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and defence community—though laudable as an attempt to 
apply new leaven to a stale mixture—does little to brighten 
the outlook. For the sake of his French audience, he is 
obliged to put the stress on the defence aspect of his con- 
ception. This, to Tunisian and Moroccan nationalists, 
looks like a grasping for old bases in new guises ; and all 
have said so. He would have won more ears overseas if 
he had put his economic plan first, for that—particularly 
if it were to carry the backing of American as well as French 
funds—would vitally interest his North African hearers. 
Yet even then all would want to know, as a preliminary, 
what status in the new international community was to be 
given to Algeria. Whether in Tunisia and Morocco, in 
France (page 945), or even in Madagascar (page 948), 
the Algerian imbroglio casts sombre shadows. 


Morocco Joins the Pressure Group 


ITHERTO, Morocco has never been as deeply embroiled 
H as Tunisia in France’s Algerian crisis. The heights 
along its Algerian border are a barrier to close communica- 
tion, and its need of French capital to exploit its resources 
and check its unemployment problem has kept it aloof 
from the mélée next door. But the events of the last month 
have altered its attitude, and it is now putting pressure on 
France to settle with the Algerians. 

Till the beginning of February, Franco-Moroccan rela- 
tions seemed as good as could be expected. Prince Moulay 
Hassan and a succession of Moroccan ministers were visiting 
Paris, and all was fixed for a return visit by M. Pineau in 
May. The three events that have chilled the atmosphere 
are, first, the resumption by the Spaniards of mopping up 
operations at Ifni, then the bombing of Sakiet and, finally, 
the news of the two Arab unions formed by Cairo and 
Baghdad. 

Moroccans have begun officially to raise questions such 
as French rights to bases in their country, and Moroccan 
ones to former conquests in the Sahara. Incidents during 
recent weeks have included accusations that French forces 
2re working in conjunction with the Spaniards (which Paris 
stoutly denies), the holding of two trains carrying munitions 
to French bases, and a trip by the King and most of his 
cabinet to the southern tip of the kingdom to proclaim title 
to areas beyond the Draa river. 

Last weekend King Mohammed seized the opportunity 
of taking some visiting provincial French journalists to task 
both for helping the Spaniards and for fighting against 
Algerian aspirations, and himself publicly advocated a 
federation of the three north African territories. He 
sweetened the pill with several references to “ substantial 
co-operation between France and Africa,” but added that 
there was no time to waste because “events are moving 
fast.” The pressure he is beginning to apply will be less 
temperamental and wayward in form than M. Bourguiba’s. 
His methods are in keeping with the Moroccan character. 
They are worth watching because he is the best remaining 
interlocutor between France and Algeria. 


ARAB WORLD 


A Lesson for King Saud 


RESIDENT NASSER’S dramatic accusation of King Saud 
may have been made to whip up enthusiasm among 
wavering Syrians, it may have been a warning to. the king 
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Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, your first stop. 













Here you will find a mine of information on 
matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 
- Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta - 
we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 


currencies and monetary regulations, and 
provide you with credit information. As the 
biggest British bank established by the Far East 
for the Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian 
countries, we are in a unique position to advise 
and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 
knowledge and services. 
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Though Man may make pro- 
vision for unseen hazards, 
events tomorrow can never 
be assured in certainty. 









We can however, make cer- 
tain that if tomorrow comes, 
we meet it on terms that we 
have selected. That is the 
function of assurance. 
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However tricky 


your transport 


problem, B.R.S. 


can handle it 


Circumstances may be against you. But 
British Road Services is on your side — 
always. A telephone call to your local 
B.R.S. depot quickly brings you a helping 
hand from a nationwide organisation with 
a willing and experienced staff and a vast 
fleet of vehicles of all kinds, regularly 
maintained, and ready to tackle any job, at 
any time. Modern methods and equipment 
ensure careful attention to every load, and 
the B.R.S. teleprinter network provides the 
means for rapid transmission of your 
special instructions. 
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A B.R.S. vehicle with an insulated container for the 
carriage of fresh, chilled, and frozen meat, frozen 
foods and other commodities which have to be kept 
at an even temperature. This container has a 
capacity of 735 cubic feet and 6 tons — just one of 
the many and varied services B.R.S. render to Trade 
and Industry. 


If you find transport something of a problem... 


British Road Services 


— the best link between dispatch and delivery 
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not to join the Hashemite federation, and it may have been 
meant to cause unrest in Saudi Arabia and the sheikhdoms 
In any case, it did tell the king that there have 
been some changes in the Arab world, and that success 
cannot be bought by simply putting the money down and 
taking away what money could buy. The principles that 
have been so charmingly adaptable among Arab politicians 
of the past have largely been replaced by less adaptable ones 
in which genuine public opinion must be considered. 
President Nasser has been moulding Arab opinion in his 
own way for as long as Saud has been king. 


beyond. 
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of the Arabs. 


believed. 







Who Dies of What ? 


7. week the Registrar-General pub- 


lished the first full report on 
occupationa] mortality that has appeared 
for twenty years. It provides a nation- 
wide classification of the causes of deaths 
in 1949-53 in all the different occupations 
in which the population was registered 
at the 1951 census. These occupations 
are then allocated to the Registrar- 
General’s five social classes and tables 
have been compiled to show how these 
classes have fared in respect of what is 
called the standardised mortality ratio. 
This, for any particular group of people 
between the ages of 20 and 64, is the 
percentage ratio between the actual 
numbers of deaths and those that would 
have been expected had death rates at 
each age been the same as in England 
and Wales as a whole. 

The exercise is full of statistical pit- 
falls. For instance, many people are 
registered as “ company directors ” when 
they die who would be given some more 
precise employment classification in the 


1. THE RECORD FOR THE 
SOCIAL CLASSES 


(Death rates among men aged 20-64 ; all 
occupations = 100) 


1921 1930 1949 
to to to 
Social class 1923* 1932 1953 
PP OEE 6k ib 0 ch ne ‘ 100 100 100 
| Professional 
(e.g., doctors, sol- 
icitors, higher civil 
SErvantS) ...cccee 82 90 98 
Il Intermediate 
(e.g., managers, 
teachers, farmers) 94 94 86 
Ill Skilled 
(e.g., fitters, clerks, 
engine-drivers) .. 95 97 101 
IV Semi-skilled 
(e.g., machine mind- 
rer er 101 102 94 
Vo Unskilled 
(e.g., labourers, 
kitchen hands)... 125 Vl 118 


* Civilians only. 


census ; this has distorted the mortality 
picture for Class I—to which company 
directors are allocated. Again, the report 
is not concerned with morbidity—that 
is, the incidence of discase—in the dif- 


ferent classes, but only with mortality. 
Certain illnesses—for instance, influenza 
and pneumonia—to which particular 
classes seem particularly prone from the 
mortality statistics, may be just as com- 
mon to all, but—at ages 20-64—fewer 
upper-class people die of them. 

For all its limitations, however, the 
report has produced some interesting 
comparisons. Table I compares the 
death rates of the different classes in 
three different periods. The death rate 
as a whole has fallen in this period, so 
the apparent worsening of Class V in 


ll. THREE DISEASES 
(Death rates among men aged 20-64) 


Respir- 

Coronary atory 

Disease Cancer Tuber- 

culosis 

Social class 

All classes .. 100 100 100 
Se ieeubwae 147 94 58 
M weavecan 110 86 63 
i? sseawnwe 105 104 102 
ae ee 79 95 95 
' sdennsas 89 113 143 


1949-53 compared with 1930-32 does not 
mean that more men in this social group 
are dying. It does, however, mean that 
there is still a marked difference in the 
death rate of unskilled labourers com- 
pared with the higher social classes. In 
1930-32, the most favourably placed 
group was Class I. Today, however, 
Class I’s mortality has risen from 90 per 
cent of the average to 98 per cent. How 
much of this apparent worsening is due 
to flaws in the reckoning cannot be 
known, but there is evidence that to 
reach the top of the social scale brings 
its own risks. Table II shows that this 
risk is to die from coronary disease, a 
risk which gets markedly less the lower 
one descends the social scale—except 
that a pronounced rise in coronary 
deaths among men aged 25-34 in Class V 
(owing to sheer hard manual labour 
perhaps?) puts up that class’s total rate. 
Tuberculosis, as would be expected, is 
more lethal as one goes from Class I 
to Class V; but it should be remem- 
bered that chronic sufferers from 
this disease may migrate to this class 
because they cannot, owing to their poor 
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King Saud would have dearly loved to be what President 
Nasser has become—a popular, respected, beloved leader 
Though both the king and his supporters 
worked hard to achieve this, he now stands isolated in the 
desert of his own policy. The point about the accusation 
levelled against him is not whether it is true or false that he 
tried to bring down the United Arab Republic by paying 
for the assassination of its president, but whether it is 


According to the Saudi-subsidised Cairo daily, Al- 
Qahirah, Amir Abdullah, the son of the Saudi Crown 


health, hold a skilled or well-paid job. 
In some cases it is not so much the 
occupation that causes a man’s death 
from a particular disease as the disease 
that determines his occupation. Other 
diseases that have a marked class bias 
are poliomyelitis, which (though only a 
minor killer) occurs much more com- 
monly in people with a high standard 
of living, and ulcers. Deaths from 
ulcers, both gastric and duodenal, are 
again few—especially in relation to their 
total incidence—but they are much more 
likely to occur in Class V than Class I. 
To have a DU is decidedly non-U. 

If one wanted to choose a profession 


lll. ONE PROFESSION 
AND ANOTHER 


(Death rates among men aged 20-64 ; all 
occupations = 100) 


Teachers ...... 66 Accountants.... 77 

Senior civil ser- Clergymen..... 80 
vants and local Barristers and 
govt. officers 70 solicitors ..... 

Engineers and ne 89 
Surveyors.... 73 CORO Sc ccsae 97 


that ensured a long life, one would, 
according to Table III, be a teacher (and 
be relegated to Class II). Nor can civil 
servants complain that their arduous 
work and heavy responsibilities will 
bring about their early death, though 
they, like the rest of their class, are extra 
liable to death from coronary disease. 
The last table, which is a sort of 
postscript to the report, analyses infant 
mortality by the social classes. All 
classes show a marked fal] in their infant 
mortality rates. But the differential rates 
are as pronounced now as they were 


IV. INFANT MORTALITY 


(Deaths per thousand legitimate live births) 


1930 1949 

1921 to to 

Social class 1932 1953 

All clasee® s..c5 79-1 61-6 29-5 

N avaakenseuns 38-4 32-7 18-7 

We cdacetednees 55-5 45-0 21-6 

Ot i¢edenndeduea 76-8 57-6 28-6 

We \deundaamaeky 89-4 66-8 33-8 

We Wedasevanwbas 97-0 77-1 40-8 
twenty and thirty years ago. An infant 


born into Class V is twice as likely to 
die as one born into Class I. If 
neonatal deaths (which do not show 
nearly so pronounced a differential) are 
excluded, the chances of a Class V infant 
dying are four times as high as those of 
an infant in Class I. 
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Prince, said when passing through Alexandria that he would 
denounce this plot and any others like it. He added, hope- 
fully, that a dispute might occur occasionally among 
members of the Arab family but that it would swiftly 
disappear. 

President Nasser’s propagandists have now accused King 
Saud of giving the Dhahran air base away to the Americans 
in exchange for $250 million paid into his personal bank 
account in Germany. They have denied that there have 
ever been any Saudi acts of charity towards Egypt ; and 
they have warned him to be careful in his dealings with 
King Hussein of Jordan. The whole series of accusations 
may well serve a useful purpose. King Saud, if his advisers 
are kind and brave enough to tell him, will have learned 
some facts of life that are valuable for a monarch in an 
area now infected by democratic yearnings. It should not 
come as too much of a surprise if the whole affair is patched 
up. President Nasser might even use it as an excuse to 
get rid of Colonel Sarraj. Whatever happens, it will only 
make the bargaining hotter if King Saud, seeking the pro- 
tected status obtained by the Yemeni king, should one day 
decide to join the United Arab Republic. 


SUDAN 


Conservatives up the Nile 


HE results of the Sudanese elections suggest that 
T there is still some resentment against Egypt, that the 
old Moslem sectarian loyalties are stronger than expected, 
and that relations between the Islamic north and the non- 
Moslem south may continue to be strained. 

The success of the Umma and the People’s Democratic 
party shows that these two parties, which retain sectarian 
links, will enjoy a clear majority provided they remain 
in coalition. The National Unionist party of Sayed 
Ismail el-Azhary, which favoured a link with Egypt and 
aimed to divorce politics from sectarianism, makes much 
less of a showing than it had hoped, with only 45 seats 
instead of the 80 that the optimists in its ranks thought it 
might win in the north alone. The recent flurry over the 
Egyptian border seems to have reminded some Sudanese of 
more ambitious Egyptian claims in the past and to have 
influenced voters against the National Unionists. The 
swing to conservatism comes as a surprise to those who felt 
that the association of sectarianism and politics would fade 
once the younger Sudanese became politically active. 

It is now the relations between south and north that may 
give the government the most headaches. All three southern 
ministers in Dr Abdullah Khalil’s cabinet were defeated, 
and he will have to seek substitutes for them among untried 
newcomers to parliament. He is bound to employ three 
southerners by the terms of the constitution. 

The Sudanese are receiving well merited congratulations 
on the manner in which they conducted their first general 
elections since becoming independent in 1956. The peace- 
able poll promises well for the future. 


THE CHILDREN BILL 


The Rights of Adoption 


HE Children Bill, which was given its second reading 
T in the House of Lords this week, has two main parts. 
The first part consolidates and amends the existing law 
regarding the protection of “ child life.” No exception can 
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be taken to the provisions in general ; but readers of The 
Economist are hereby warned that if they intend to receive 
a foreign child into their households for longer than a month 
(even on an exchange basis) they should, it appears from 
the debate, write to the local authority to get exemption 
from the provisions for notification and supervision. 

The second main object of the bill is to put into force 
some, but not all, of the Hurst committee’s recommenda- 
tions on the law of adoption. The chief one that has been 
accepted and incorporated in the bill provides a new ground 
for dispensing with the natural parent’s consent to adoption. 
The court may, under the bill, make an adoption order 
without the parent’s consent if he or she has “ persistently 
failed without reasonable cause to discharge the obligations 
of a parent ...and... the failure is likely to continue 
if the order is not made.” 

A recommendation that has not been accepted is that an 
adopted child should have the right, on reaching the age 
of 21, to have a copy of his adoption order and find out 
the names of his natural parents. At present such informa- 
tion can be supplied in England only on an order from the 
court. Against the Hurst committee’s recommendation it 
has been argued that the sudden appearance of an adopted 
child might cause distress to his natural mother, and that the 
knowledge that he will eventually find out the names of his 
real parents will cause instability in his relationships with 
his adoptive family—arguments that the Government has 
accepted. Against this it has been urged that adopted 
children who know they are adopted have a natural curi- 
osity to learn about their real parents, and that this curiosity 
can turn into a morbid obsession if they feel that informa- 
tion is being deliberately withheld. To know that he can 
know the truth when he is grown up is all that the normal 
child will want and he is unlikely to bother to pursue the 
matter at all. Certainly in Scotland, where an adopted 
person has been able since 1930 to find out his origins when 
he is 17 years old, no objections have been raised and no 
difficulties have been reported. 


LUNACY LAW REFORM 


A Question of Definition 


T is possible that a measure to reform the lunacy and 

mental deficiency laws will be introduced by the Govern- 
ment next session. So much was promised by Mr Butler in 
his opening address at a conference organised by the 
National Association of Mental Health last week. The con- 
ference showed that though the recommendations of the 
royal commission have, on the whole, secured wide accep- 
tance, there are likely to be two main points of disagreement. 

The first of these concerns community care for the 
mentally disordered: that is, the provision of social services, 
whether residential or not, by the local authorities. At 
last week’s conference some scepticism was.expressed about 
whether community care on the scale envisaged by the royal 
commission will ever, in fact, be provided. It was also 
pointed out that the existing division of responsibility be- 
tween the hospitals and the local authorities in the care 
of the aged often prevents old people from receiving the 
services they most need, and that there would be a danger 
of the same thing happening in mental health. _ 

The other point of disagreement was raised by Mr Butler 
himself—though subsequent speakers supported the royal 
commission rather than him. He said that he could not 
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““Agreed, then? 


We shan't expand sifting here — 
one of us must visit NORTHERN IRELAND!’ 


If your firm is planning expansion you need a first-hand report on the possibilities in 
Northern Ireland. Everywhere else in the United Kingdom expansion plans are bedevilled 
by one or more of three great shortages—not enough money; not enough men; not enough 
space. Only Northern Ireland can offer you all three. 


MONEY —to cut the need for investment funds 
Outright grants of 25% and/or loans for plant, machinery 
and buildings are available, also removal and training grants. 


MANPOWER —first-class and plenty of it 

Over 9% of the labour force—over 30,000 of them men—are 
looking for jobs. They are hard-working and loyal; absenteeism 
and labour turnover are low; output is high and shift-working 
is practicable. 


PRODUCTION SPACE in modern factories ready now 

If youemploy mostly men youcan rent a standard Govern- 
ment factory for about 9d. per sq. ft. p.a.—room for at least 
100% expansion. Or the Government might build you a special- 
purpose factory on amortization terms. Sites of all sizes 
available. 


EXCELLENT SERVICES 


Ample water, gas, electricity and housing. Nuclear power 
station to be built. Excellent sea, air and road ferry transport 
services. 


SUCCESS STORY 


Since 1945 over 130 new factories have opened in Northern 
Ireland, and many have expanded. Courtaulds, British Tabula- 
ting Machines, Metal Box, Du Pont, Chemstrand, Hughes 
Tools and many others will tell you of their experiences. 


YOU CAN BE THERE IN A COUPLE OF HOURS— 


Get in touch with THE NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman: Lord Chandos) 
Dept. E2, 13 Lower Regent Street, SWI Tel: WHItehall 0651 
(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
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get a bill through Parliament that did not define precisely 
what medical condition justified the compulsory detention 
of a patient in hospital. Only a precise definition would, 
he said, ensure the full protection of the law for a patient 
who felt that compulsion had been wrongly exercised in his 
case. The royal commission proposed that a patient who 
fell into one of its three categories of mental disorder— 
mentally ill, severely subnormal and psychopathic—and 
who positively objected to going into a hospital could be 
compelled to if two doctors thought that hospital treatment 
was necessary “for the patient’s own welfare or for the 
protection of others.” Obviously, if the patient’s case came 
before one of the proposed mental health review tribunals, 
this opinion would have to be supported by a description 
of his illness—just as a full account now has to be given 
to the Board of Control about a patient who has been certi- 
fied, in similarly vague terms, as “‘ of unsound mind and a 
proper person to be detained under care and treatment.” 
Where Mr Butler has gone astray is in thinking, or appear- 
ing to think, that people are certified now, and will be 
“compelled ” in future, because they suffer from a par- 
ticular form of mental illness. In fact, they are certified 
because of the sort of symptoms their illness presents, their 
behaviour or their incapacity to look after themselves 
unaided. It is difficult to see how a precise definition could 
help members of a tribunal to decide what amounts to the 
broad question whether a person is safe or fit to be at large. 
Definition has certainly not justified itself in the two spheres 
where it has been tried: in the present mental deficiency 
laws, and in the McNaghten rules—nor, as Mr Butler must 
know, is it proving successful in the “ diminished responsi- 
bility ” clause of the Homicide Act. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Where Nobody Floats 


T might seem strange that more than half the seats at 
I next week’s general election in Northern Ireland, where 
male unemployment at the moment is over ten per cent, 
should not be contested. But that was the position after 
nominations for the fifty-two seats had been received on 


Saturday. Twenty-seven candidates will be returned un- 
opposed, twenty-five of whom are unionists and two are 
nationalists. A further fifty-four candidates have been 
entered for the remaining twenty-five seats ; twenty-one are 
unionists, of whom thirteen (plus the twenty-five un- 
opposed) got in last time and nearly all of whom will almost 
certainly get in again ; sixteen are independents ; eight are 
Northern Ireland Labour ; one (the first since 1925) is a 
Liberal ; and the rest are mostly nationalists and other pro- 
Eire parties, such as Eire Labour, Republican Labour and 
so on. The splintering of the opposition, if nothing else, 
would ensure that the unionists retained the very comfort- 
able parliamentary control they have always held. 

But the real reason for the constant security of the 
unionists has been that political allegiance in Northern 
Ireland is determined by one view and one view only—that 
cn partition. Beside this and the parallel religious question, 
such other issues as unemployment cease to matter. The 
recent activities of the IRA have only served to harden this 
old tribal division. Since there is no floating vote, it 
follows that there has until now been no way in which a 
parliamentary seat could change hands except by splitting 
the nationalist or unionist vote. The one sort of split in 
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the Protestant vote which might bring some flexibility to 
Ulster politics lies in the challenge of the Northern Ireland 
Labour party, which is affiliated to the British Labour 
party ; next week it will contest seven of the sixteen seats in 
Belfast. In a period of growing unemployment it will be 
interesting to see how it fares. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


Italian Bridge 


TALY has made a notable bid to overcome the chief 

difference between France and Britain in the free trade 
area negotiations—the difference being that, while the six- 
nation common market is to be surrounded by a single 
tariff wall, the British concept of a larger European free 
trade area would allow the retention of national tariffs of 
varying heights against third countries. France fears that 
this would permit goods imported through low tariff coun- 
tries to filter past the high common market tariff wall, and 
that countries with low tariffs would enjoy a competitive 
advantage through the low cost of imported materials. It 
has argued that tariffs round the larger area should be 
levelled up as well. Hitherto Britain has supported two 
solutions: certificates to show the origin of all goods traded 
in the area would prevent the re-export of goods from third 
countries ; and where obvious differences in the outer tariff 
affect production costs, individual tariffs could be discussed. 
There are doubts, however, about the efficacy of certificates 
of origin ; and Britain naturally remains unwilling to meet 
the basic French wish that it should raise tariffs on its 
imports from the Commonwealth. 

The Italians have now suggested that outer tariffs be 
levelled as much as possible in a free trade area, and that 
where this cannot be done, high tariff countries within 
the area may introduce an import tax to compensate for 
the difference. Certificates of origin can be dropped, and 
there will be an incentive for everyone to bring outer tariffs 
into line ; but Britain and the Scandinavian countries could 
still keep their low tariffs on raw materials and semi- 
manufactures, and, in deciding the level of common tariffs 
against third countries, low as well as high tariff countries 
will presumably have a say. The experts now have to 
decide whether the Italian scheme can be made to work ; 
but it offers at least a basis for discussion. 

This technical argument may seem a little unreal while 
the French memorandum, disagreeing with almost every 
fundamental of the free trade area proposals, overshadows 
the negotiations. If France does not want the scheme at 
all, a dangerous political breach will open between the Six 
and the rest of Western Europe. Italy’s new initiative is a 
further proof of the anxiety of the other common market 
countries for success. 


EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION 


Dead Duck or Swan? 


ITH the negotiations over a free trade area at a critical 

\¢ and ugly stage, detailed discussions about the future 
of the European Payments Union may seem a little academic. 
Some weeks ago, however, before the bomb of the French 
memorandum on free trade was placed under Mr Maudling’s 
chair, the managing board of EPU was asked to work out 
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what form payments arrangements might take in both the 
trade schemes. Now it is being asked whether EPU can 
survive at all. In the past decade this remarkable banking 
device, linked with the sterling area, has lifted a large part 
of the world from a prehistoric method of trading—bilateral 
barter—to a level of convertibility which makes possible 
many of the benefits of international division of labour. 
Fears that EPU may collapse are perhaps exaggerated. But 
a growth of tension between the Six and the rest of Europe 
would mar and perhaps disrupt its working. 

If both the common market and the wider free trade area 
come off, however, EPU will have a key role to play. 
Hitherto, it has oiled the wheels of multilateral trade not 
only by acting as a clearing-house, but by providing a 
certain quantity of automatic credit to debtor countries. 
There is much in the view that this automatic largesse makes 
the crime of inflation pay, and it is widely agreed that in 
time it must go, so that EPU can act as a banker, lending 
at its own discretion to countries in deficit and borrowing 
where it likes from the wealthy. By lending on its own 
terms, it can seek to put pressure on debtors to deflate, as 
it has tried to do in the case of the large bilateral loan to 
France—a new departure in its history. 

The time, however, is not ripe for scrapping the auto- 
matic element in EPU. The Germans argue that it is ; but 
it has not escaped the attention of other countries that 
this would place the country with money to lend in a 
strong political position. It seems wise, in any case, to keep 
the automatic system ticking in case of a general recession 
in trade, and it cannot be scrapped while fundamental 
tensions still exist in the pattern of European payments. 
Since last September a lot of hot money has turned tail. 
Germany has now been in deficit in EPU several months 
in succession. Britain and Belgium, and for a while Holland, 
have replenished their reserves. But not until the second 
half of the year, when all the speculative funds have got 
back home, will it become clear whether Germany is still 
tending to run a surplus in its normal transactions ; and 
France, weighed down by Algeria, remains heavily in the red. 


EDUCATION 


A Little More for All 


HE National Union of Teachers has put very moderate 
proposals before the Central Advisory Council of 
Education, which is considering the needs of the 15-18 
age-group. Its evidence is marked, naturally enough, by 
an insistence that the supply of teachers, now and to come, 
is the critical factor. Given an inelastic supply of teachers, 
abrupt raising of the school-leaving age would merely mean 
increasing the size of classes. The union therefore makes 
what seems a very sensible suggestion: that, to begin with, 
pupils should be required to leave at the end of the year 
in which they become fifteen, instead of, as at present, at the 
end of the term in which their fifteenth birthday falls. They 
urge that this step, which would add on average a term or 
two or so to school life, should be taken as soon as the bulge 
has passed through the oesophagus of the secondary school 
system. It would mean that the schools would have some 
chance to make the final year of secondary modern pupils 
educative rather than unsettling. 
The union, furthermore, puts part-time education for 
those who have already left school (the county college 
scheme which forms Part III of the 1944 Act) ahead in 
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priority of the further raising of the school-leaving age 
to 16. It evidently feels that a little more education all 
round is preferable to lengthier incarceration in school—a 
view which takes into account both the present attitude of 
working-class children and their parents, and present trade- 
union requirements for entry into apprenticeships. Yet it 
may be questioned whether this choice is so easy. The 
generation of teachers to staff the county colleges is not yet 
in existence, and it seems doubtful if schoolteachers could 
be successfully transferred to the colleges. They will be 
needed where they are to bring down class sizes, unless 
a breakdown is to be risked. But a main point of Part III 
of the 1944 Act was that the county colleges should all 
start operating at once—for it was the failure to achieve this 
which caused the failure of a similar scheme in the Fisher 
Act of 1918. It is hard to see how, even by 1965-70, 
enough teachers can be recruited and trained to make such 
an operation possible. 


BERLIN 


Welcome Realist 


VERY visitor to this country from West Berlin, that 
E outpost of our world, should be welcome. Herr 
Brandt, the Social Democrat who became mayor last 
autumn, deserves to be a particularly honoured guest. He 
gives promise of combining many of the qualities of Ernst 
Reuter, his distinguished predecessor—the imagination and 
personal magnetism needed to command wide loyalty in 
his party and city, plus a shrewd realism in assessing the 
communist world not shared by all his party. 

Herr Brandt’s visit has a special significance at a time 
when talk of disengagement fills the air. Berliners share 
the heartfelt wish of east Germans for reunification, and 
know the strength of the pressures on Russia inside eastern 
Europe for a shift towards a settlement. But they also 
recognise the precision with which Russia moves in 
accordance with the facts of power. The city’s freedom 
depends on the western powers’ guarantee to defend it 
against attack. For Berlin, even more than for the rest of 
Germany, it seems vital to link any military withdrawal with 
political developments which ensure that it is not gobbled 
up by the communist world. Herr Brandt might have been 
pleased to hear Mr George Wigg explaining to Mr Strachey 
this week in the House of Commons that today the guarantee 
is not maintained against twenty Russian divisions by 
three men and a boy, but by the nuclear weapon 
behind them. 

Berlin Social Democrats, however, have a bone to pick 
with some other Labour MPs. Since he purged his 
opponents, Herr Ulbricht has been behaving with par- 
ticular beastliness in the Soviet zone, rooting out their 
adherents, and clamping down on those who seek to flee 
west. The Germans are not particularly pleased that a 
group of British MPs chose this moment to visit the Leipzig 
Fair, appear in public with Herr Ulbricht, and apparently 
give open endorsement to his view that “ confederation ” is 
the way to unite Germany. The east German radio has 
been making merry propaganda use of their remarks. 
Confederation could take many forms. But Herr Matern,. 
a leading member of the politburo of the Socialist Unity 
party, made clear last weekend what it means to the East 
Berlin regime: the prelude to communist supremacy 
throughout Germany. 
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The British Economy 


Sir—An answer is plainly demanded by 
the analysis of my figures on the basic 
position of the sterling area, published 
in your “ Business Notes ” of March Ist. 
Above all, it is urgent to clarify the 
problem of the Middle Eastern oil 
sources. Your comment struck me as 
another symptom, surprising in The 
Economist, of the head-in-sand view 
that is now dangerously prevalent in 
London. 

In the first place, the very heart of 
the matter is a single, simple fact, never 
to my knowledge publicly admitted. 
Britain’s oil problem is indeed unique, 
in the sense that Britain alone needs to 
own the oil. 

The danger in the Middle East is 
political in origin. The pro-Western 
regimes in the Arab countries are all 
precarious. If one falls, all will fall in 
the end ; and if they fall, they will be 
replaced by new regimes on the Syrian- 
Egyptian model, not necessarily pro- 
Communist but at any rate rather 
strongly anti-Western. The first and 
most inevitable consequence will be 
nationalisation of the foreign-owned oil 
companies. The loss to the United 
Siates will be heavy. France, too, will 
lose her share of the profits of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. But these losses 
wil] be by no means ruinous ; the Middle 
Eastern oil will still be available to the 
United States and Western Europe. 
There is this much truth in the often- 
parroted catch phrase, “Oh well, the 
Arabs will want to sell their oil to some- 
one, won’t they? ” 

Britain’s case is different, because the 
profits from the British-owned oil com- 
panies can crudely be said to pay for 
Britain’s current oil consumption. On 
the British national balance sheet, in 
other words, one item cancels out the 
other. Indeed, I was authoritatively 
informed in London that what may be 
called the British oil account currently 
shows a net surplus of £50 million 
a year, after payment for all oil con- 
sumed. In addition, payments for oil are 
now made in sterling. Very obviously, 
the company profits that indirectly pay 
for the oil will end if the oil companies 
are nationalised ; and payments for oil 
deliveries will also be demanded in hard 
currency. If this situation arises, there 
will of course be fierce haggling, about 
compensation for the nationalised com- 
panies, about continued sales of Middle 
Eastern oil for sterling, and so on. 
But still speaking very crudely, a billion 
dollars a year on the debit side of the 
British balance sheet is a reasonable 
measure of the potential impact of 
nationalisation of the oil companies plus 
a demand for hard currency for Middle 
Eastern oil. The actual impact would 
in part depend upon the results of the 
haggling (about which one cannot be 
Optimistic); and in much greater degree 


it would depend on the measures 
adopted by the British government of 
the day to meet the grave emergency. 
At any rate, it is clear that the emerg- 
ency would be desperately grave. And it 
is also clear that Britain’s difficulties 
would be very much more serious than 
the difficulties of the other Western 
countries, for the reasons I have stated. 

All this is currently relevant, unhap- 
pily, because of the growing likelihood 
that the Kremlin will actively espouse 
the cause of the Arabs against the 
Israelis. I was told in London that the 
British government now had informa- 
tion confirming the likelihood of this 
Soviet manceuvre, and I was even given 
a date for it—“ probably in October” 
and therefore, presumably, in the happy 
after-glow of the prospective summit 
conference. 

It would take too much of your space 
to explore the reasons why this par- 
ticular maneeuvre has been called “ the 
ace that takes all the tricks in the Arab 
pack.” It will seem to threaten Israel, 
but it will be primarily aimed at the 
Iraqi, Jordanian, Saudi Arabian and 
other pro-Western and anti-Communist 
Arab governments. Its secondary target 
will be Britain, the greatest potential 
sufferer from replacement of the pro- 
Western Arab regimes with regimes on 
the Syrian-Egyptian model. And its real 
purpose, of course, will be to cripple the 
Western alliance as a whole, by a crip- 
pling attack on Britain’s exposed 
economic flank. 

All these grim consequences can quite 
predictably and easily flow from a 
simple Kremlin statement that Israel is 
a “threat to peace” and must be forced 
to return to the so-called UN frontiers 
of 1947. In the present melancholy 
state of the Western alliance, it seems 
to me nonsensical to speak, as The 
Economist seemed to speak, of such a 
Soviet manceuvre “leading to a third 
world war.” Yet the extreme vulner- 
ability to such a manceuvre of the pro- 
Western Arab governments is admitted 
by every realistic observer. The apparent 
absence of any kind of plan or idea for 
any kind of effective counter-manceuvre 
was one of the main reasons why I ended 
my inquiries in London in a mood of 
profound distress. I should add that I 
consider Washington’s responsibility to 
find an effective counter even greater 
than London’s; yet I have no doubt 
that similar inquiries in Washington 
would produce ‘similarly barren results. 

So much for infinitely the most im- 
portant point at issue between us. As 
to the Sheikh of Kuwait’s contribution 
of new capital to the sterling area, you 
told me yourself, at your own hospitable 
table, about London’s great difficulty in 
meeting the demand for development 
capital from the other sterling area 
countries. I had only this problem in 
mind when I cited the Sheikh of 
Kuwait’s contribution; and as you 
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admitted in your note “ Kuwait’s invest- 
ment is large . . . in relation to the total 
funds generated within the sterling area 
that are not used in the countries where 
they are generated.” Surely this is only 
a remarkably roundabout way of saying 
that Kuwait is a most vital factor in 
supplying the capital demands on Lon- 
don, where the Sheikh places his sur- 
plus. I am sorry that my lack of 
experience as a financial journalist led 
me into language seeming to have a 
larger application. 

I am sorry, too, that I evidently used 
an out-of-date figure on the proportion 
of the sterling area’s hard currency 
earnings derived from Malaya and 
Ghana. There was a time, however, 
and a time not so long ago, when Malaya 
alone accounted for a full 16 per cent of 
the sterling area’s hard currency earn- 
ings. And I judge from your note that 
the percentage now derived from Malaya 
and Ghana, although — substantially 
smaller than in the past, is still an item 
worthy of comment in the sterling area’s 
closely figured balance sheet. 

In conclusion, let me say that in dis- 
cussing these matters in my column, I 
was most emphatically not seeking to 
overpaint the insecurity of Britain’s 
economic position. I was trying, rather, 
to make the American audience under- 
stand.the underlying difficulties of our 
chief ally, which are now very little 
understood in the United States. Wider 
American understanding of these diffi- 
culties now seems almost as desirable as 
wider British understanding of them.— 
Yours faithfully, JosEPH ALSOP 
Washington 


Shop Stewards 


Sir—As a regular reader of The 
Economist, I cannot believe that the 
majority of your subscribers will accept 
the article headed “Shop Stewards at 
Standards” as anything other than an 
exercise in vilification and detraction of 
an admirable section of the community, 
whose efforts are wholly directed 
towards the amelioration of conditions 
affecting their workmates. 

The author claims as facts that the 
shop stewards are responsible for inciting 
strikes, calling strikes, restricting over- 
time, controlling employment, abusing 
privileges, intimidating full-time officials 
and, most heinous crime of all, dodging 
work. No factual evidence was put 
forward by him to support these charges 
however, and it can only be supposed 
that they are the typical exaggerations 
and distortions of prejudice and 
ignorance. 

I have always understood that one of 
the cardinal rules of reporting was the 
need to verify the “facts” before com- 
mitting them to print. This makes it 
all the more surprising that the state- 
ment in the article that “ the Employers 
Confederation does not recognise shop 
stewards and gives them no privileges 
whatever ” should have been allowed to 
appear. Surely so reputable a publica- 
tion as The Economist must be aware 
that engineering industry agreements 
are not struck with the British Employers 
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Confederation, but are the subject of 
negotiation between the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
and the Engineering and Allied Em- 
ployers National Federation. Section 3 
of the procedure agreement for manual 
workers, and the provisions for avoiding 
disputes, provides fully for the appoint- 
ment and recognition of shop stewards 
and goes on to define their functions so 
far as they are concerned with the 
avoidance of disputes. 

So far as Standard shop stewards 
are concerned, two important changes 
have undoubtedly resulted in a diminu- 
tion of their responsibilities though 
perhaps not their influence. The most 
important of these changes is in the 
referring of complaints to the foreman 
initially, instead of the former procedure 
of going to the shop steward first. This 
has had the effect of curbing numerous 
frivolous complaints, but also of stifling 
more justified and serious matters for 
fear of unpleasant repercussions. 


Less well known, but almost as 
important, is the change in the com- 
position of the gangs so far as size is 
concerned, Prior to 1956 the emphasis 
was on a one-gang system and as many 
units of production as possible were 
embraced within one large gang for 
purposes of administration, pay, and, of 
course, representation by shop stewards. 
This system was observed at all Standard 
factories. 
root or source of the great power and 
authority wielded by the shop stewards 
in those days and did undoubtedly lead 
to abuses by some individuals. Today 
there are more than 200 gangs within 
the factories, and it is this, more than 
any other factor, that has reduced the 
authority of the shop stewards com- 
mittees. It is also this very fact that 
gives the lie to your correspondent’s 
accusation that the stewards enjoy 
freedom from the necessity to work. A 
number of stewards have resigned 
because they have not been able to 
devote sufficient time to the performance 
of their legitimate duties, since absence 
from their machines led to loss of bonus 
to their gang. 

There are many more points in the 
article that I would like to deal with, 
but I have perhaps said sufficient for 
your readers to realise that there is a 
reverse side to the picture portrayed by 
your correspondent. 

One thing I would like to say is that 
despite the recent difficulties, which 
have been given too much prominence 
in the press, there is quite a good rela- 
tionship and atmosphere of co-operation 
between shop floor supervision and shop 
stewards in each factory, and it would 
be a pity if mischievous articles, such as 
the one criticised, should do anything 
to worsen this.—Yours faithfully, 
Coventry R. J. STYNEs, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Flecham- 

stead Shop Stewards Committee 

(Standard Motors), Vice-Chair- 

man TGWU District Committee, 
Coventry. 


[We are very glad to get this letter from 
a shop steward at Standards, and to publish 
it in full; the more local union officials 


It was, in my opinion, the 
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who will enter into open controversy, the 
better. In printing it, however, we should 
make it clear that we see no reason to 
withdraw any of the judgments contained 
in our special correspondent’s report.—Ep.] 


Hot Money and the Reserves 


Smr—Even if it were true that an 
individual spot sale of sterling “gets 
lost in the maze of the forward market,” 
we should not have to lose ourselves, 
too, in it. Your tour through that maze 
will have left many of us dizzy and 
humbly ready to accept any conclusion. 
Surely, however, the effects of covered 
arbitrage could have been explained with 
a little more clarity. 


After stressing how complicated it all 
is, you say that “the answer is to be 
sought, not in. . . any specific operation, 
but in its wider repercussions on the 
spot and forward rates.” The reasoning 
seems to be that the movement of “ hot ” 
funds to London raises the spot and 
lowers the forward rate, and thus makes 
it profitable for Britain’s dollar cus- 
tomers to delay settlements by borrowing 
in London, While the incoming arbi- 
trageurs strengthen the gold reserve, 
these covered “laggards” weaken it. 
Hence to the extent that sales of forward 
sterling by the former must be married 
to purchases of same by the latter, the 
two will, as you say, cancel out. How- 
ever, as you also state, some official 
intervention occurs as well. If dealers 
can marry some forward sales by 
incoming arbitrageurs to forward pur- 
chases by the official hand, the influx of 
“hot money” will not, to that extent, 
be self-cancelling. The gold will remain 
in the reserves so long as intervention 
keeps the spot and forward rates at levels 
profitable for covered arbitrage. Or has 
the spot sale cum forward purchase of 
sterling by the official hand also “ got 
lost in the maze ” ?—Yours faithfully, 


Nuffield College, Oxford A. E. Jasay 
* 
Sir—It is gratifying that your first 


Business Leader of March 1st should 
have, in effect, endorsed the analysis of 
covered interest arbitrage in its relation 
to the gold and dollar reserves which I 
advanced in the letter you published on 
February 8th. But what I had in mind 
as a limiting case, valid only under 
special conditions, you have now elevated 
to the position of a standard case. 


The issue may be formulated as 
follows. It is now common ground 
between us that an inflow of foreign 
capital engaged in covered arbitrage 
would not benefit the reserves if, in the 
absence of official or speculative support 
for forward sterling, the whole burden 
of restoring equilibrium in the forward 
market was placed on the widening of 
the forward dollar premium to the point 
at which “ leads ” and “ lags ” in current 
account payments were induced in 


sufficient quantity to offset such (greatly 
diminished) inflow of arbitraging capital 
as might survive the widening of the 
forward dollar premium. But does it 
follow that in the case of the recent 
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movement of funds this is what has in 
fact happened ? 

As noted in your article, the American 
importer of British goods who wants to 
delay (“lag”) his sterling payment must 
obtain credit in London, whilst the 
British importer of American goods who 
wishes to accelerate (“lead”) his dollar 
remittance is by implication anxious to 
give up financing his trade in New York 
and switch to London. Is there any 
incentive for them to engage on a large 
scale switch of this kind when there is a 
sizeable arbitrage margin in favour of 
London? Clearly, none. For such a 
margin means that London is an attrac- 
tive centre to lend money in, and cannot 
therefore be at the same time attractive 
for borrowing in, 

The argument that the effect of 
covered arbitrage on the reserves is self- 
cancelling is valid only as a limiting 
case. When, for whatever reason (official 
support ? Sterling bullishness ?), the 
forward dollar premium remains narrow 
enough to allow a substantial arbitrage 
margin in favour of London which acts 
as a magnet for sizeable arbitrage funds, 
the doctrine of self-cancellation does not 
hold. 

In general, “leads” and “lags” of 
commercial payments (activated by 
differentials in the cost of trade 
financing) and movements of arbitraging 
capital are far more likely to be cumu- 
lative than offsetting in their effect on 
the reserves. This is surely the painful 
experience of more than one sterling 
crisis, when the forward dollar premium 
was pushed by speculators to such 
heights that it became extremely profit- 
able for both arbitrageurs and non- 
speculative, but cost-conscious, traders 
to join in actions which caused a run on 
the reserves.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.3 JouHN Spraos 


This subject is referred to in a Business 
Note on page 964. 


Commodity Reserves 


Str—In general I take it to be un- 
warranted to comment upon a review ; 
but since the statement that Me 
Grondona “ persuaded” me to write a 
preface for his book might be thought 
invidious, may I be allowed to say that 
it is factually incorrect ? I have for many 
years attached prime importance to plans 
for commodity reserves, and did much 
work on the late Lord Keynes’s scheme 
for international buffer stocks, which was 
submitted and discussed in Washington, 
but stillborn. I have always admired the 
writing of Mr Grondona for its lucidity 
and high quality of workmanship, and I 
judge that his present book would make 
an excellent draft for study by any 
working party appointed by HM 
Government to consider this problem. If 
plans had already been made for such a 
scheme and were ready now for imple- 
mentation, we could look upon the 
immediate future with much less anxiety. 
Accordingly, when Mr Grondona asked 
Me to write a preface, I agreed with 
alacrity ; I did not have to be “ per- 
suaded.”—-Yours faithfully, 


Oxford Roy Harrop 
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Eppur si Muove ! 


The Crime of Galileo 


By Giorgio di Santillana. 


Heinemann. 339 pages. 308. 


sc EVERTHELESS it does move!” 

Galileo said this in despairing dis- 
belief in the Church’s condemnation of 
the earth’s movement, which with tele- 
scope and pendulum he had demon- 
strated as a fact of divine nature. Can 
what was wrung from him be said of 
human society, its authorities and its 
decreed dogmas ? More than three hun- 
dred years after Galileo’s body was 
modestly laid away at the foot of a bell- 
tower, some of the most “advanced ” 
or “ progressive” societies in the world 
together with their most collective- 
minded dogma-decreeing authorities are 
penalising not only scientists but also 
anyone who challenges traditional views 
of science, defence, economics or any- 
thing else. Dogma, tradition end 
authority, when collectively and institu- 
tionally enforced, are the very devil for 
holding mankind up and throwing him 
backwards. 

Professor di Santillana, who is a 
Roman by birth and a teacher at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology by 
vocation, has already (1953) revised, 
annotated and introduced Galileo’s 
famous “ Dialogue on the Great World 
Systems.” Led on by that work, he has 
now treated the controversy through 
which GaliJeo fell foul of the Church 
authorities as if it were a modern cause 
célébre. Judiciously he lays out all the 
evidence, deals fairly with the principals 
and witnesses, and makes what to many 
today will seem a surprising—but is 
nonetheless a_ well-founded—judgment. 
The trouble, he shows, was not the Pope 
or the Church. It was the sanction they 
put behind society and its organisation, 
already strained by the Renaissance from 
its feudal forms. The Church at first, 
particularly the Jesuits, supported and 
encouraged Galileo. It was when he, 
polemic and annoyed, “went to the 
public ”—when he, angered by lesser 
“scientists” who merely appealed to 
ancient dogmas, came out in public with 
an aggressive defence—that the Church, 
bewildered by the seventeenth century’s 
threats to society, threw its weight behind 
the conservators of the old order and 
creeds outworn. What imprisoned— 
though with kindly treatment—Galileo, 
what struck him down, was not theology; 
it was the envy, hatred and all un- 
charitableness of his fellow (but 
ignorant) scientists, working through any 
and every instrument of reaction, 
whereof the Church was the most awe- 
inspiring and imposing. 

The author’s marshalling of the 
evidence for this—and his excoriating 
criticisms of earlier authors who made 
the Church the villain of the peace—are 


enlightening exercises that support faith 
in historical criticism as a constructive 
study. One reader at least, a Protestant, 
finds it in his heart to pity the Pope 
and the Cardinals faced with such a 
tumult of so-called scientists, bent on 
uprooting even law and order to hold 
back the most advanced of their kin: 
within the specific frame of Western 

Christendom the actual conflict reveals 

Galileo, like all free men, seeking a sup- 

port in established custom, credit, and 

tradition, while Urban VIII, like all 
organisers of power, becomes the un- 
witting tool of the streamlined, the 

“ efficient ” and the new. 

And there is the same paradox in our 
day: the most advanced thinkers (who 
therefore most threaten vested interests, 
including the collectivists) appeal to 
freedom and its safeguards, to the rule 
of law, to democracy, even to Christianity 
and the lessons (or philosophy) of his- 
tory, while the authorities, as powers- 
that-be, plead raison d’état as they pile 
up faggots round stakes. 

Professor di Santillana boldly draws 
the parallels, while warning us of the 
dangers of analogy : Oppenheimer versus 
Teller, the AEC, Admiral Strauss, and 
so on; and many more in many other 
countries, unnamed. His book is re- 
freshing, stimulating, depressing, but also 
encouraging. He gives the physics, the 
literature, the criticisms, the evidence, 
the facts and the judgments. Galileo 
comes alive as a troubled man (who 
would not have been so?), but a brave 
one, ill-advised in believing in the en- 
lightenment of the public, and unwise 
to trust all authority even (or especially) 
when it gives a solemn promise. Yet he 
had great and noble friends. “ The dogs 
bark, but the caravan passes on.” 
Nothing could hold up the truth for 
long, though the first to proclaim it— 
“ of whom the world was not worthy ”— 
were dead and buried before it was 
accepted. This book deserves a wide 
public, alike for its scholarship, style, 
and relevance to our own time of 
troubles. 


The Peacemakers ° 


Documents on British Foreign 
Policy: First Series, Vol. VII, 1920 
Edited by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. 


Bury. 
HM Stationery Office. 


744 pages. 758. 


HIS volume, the first of those to be 

devoted to the records of the 
Foreign Office for the year 1920, con- 
sists entirely of the minutes of the first 
Conference of London. The Conference, 
which was in session from mid-February 
to mid-April, was a continuation of the 
Paris Peace Conference, of the Allied 
Supreme Council, meeting under Lloyd 
George’s presidency. Except for occa- 
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sional extracts, its proceedings have 
never previously been published ; we are 
now given them in full and as a con- 
tinuous record. In this form, though 
they contain little that is new about any 
of the individual problems that came up 
for discussion, they provide valuable 
insight into the problems and the pro- 
cedures of the victor powers after the 
end of the first world war. 

The main topic confronting the con- 
ference was the necessity of drawing up 
a peace treaty with Turkey. But so 
disturbed was the state of Europe, so 
interlocked the problems of a world that 
had just witnessed the collapse of the 
German, the Russian and the Habsburg 
Empires, as well as of the Ottoman 
Empire, that a bewildering variety of 
other issues demanded attention—some 
of them at almost every session of a con- 
ference that was meeting almost twice 
daily. There were problems arising 
about the execution of the peace treaties 
with Germany and Hungary, notably the 
Dutch refusal to hand over the Kaiser 
and the German refusal to hand over 
other war criminals, the French wish to 
occupy the Ruhr against German 
defaulting in reparations payments and 
the German request to occupy it against 
the danger of Bolshevism. There was 
the problem of the Adriatic, still un- 
settled as between Italy and the new 
Jugoslavia. More serious by far, there 
were war and widespread unrest in 
Eastern Europe, the victory of Bolshe- 
vism in Russia and the question. whether 
relations could or should be established 
with the new Russian government. And 
underlying all these questions lay the 
problem of restoring Europe’s shattered 
economy and of making the transition 
from wartime to peacetime finance. 

Two impressions remain uppermost, 
after a study of this continuous record, 
about the men who bore the brunt of 
the complex situation—Lloyd George 
and Curzon, Nitti, Méillerand and 
Cambon. One is of their ability and 
good sense, not to say urbanity, and of 
their consequent disposition to compro- 
mise and reach agreement. The cogency 
of their arguments, which must often 
have been unrehearsed, make impressive 
reading. Equally pronounced is their 
readiness to settle their differences, 
which, especially between France and 
the other powers, were often serious, 
without delay or equivocation; and 
losses of temper, in any case rare, are 
confined to minor issues. Lloyd George 
is bitter about leakages of information. 
Millerand feels bound to repudiate with 
his last breath some remarks of Lloyd 
George’s about the similarity of the 
French Revolution to the Russian. The 
second impression is the gravity of yet 
another handicap under which they 
laboured—the refusal of the United 
States to take part in the conference or 
even to be represented by an observer. 
If they had had the help of the United 
States in dealing with the problems of 
postwar Europe the western powers 
might have got nearer to solving them, 
and might then have avoided some of 
the subsequent disagreements between 
themselves that did so much to make 
these problems insoluble. 
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The New Genesis 


The Origins of Life 


By Albert Ducrocq. 
Elek. 213 pages. 258. 


7 French title, “ Logique de la Vie,” 
is a much better expression of the 
scope and purpose of this book than the 
English. M. Ducrocq is a cyberneticist 
and illuminates his biochemica] journey 
from the beginnings of life onwards to 
man with concepts derived from his own 
branch of science. These models— 
servo-mechanisms (pairs of linked 
systems so organised that a trifling 
amount of energy spent in one will 
release a large amount in the other), 
feed-back systems, chains of relays, pro- 
gramming on tape, the use of binary 
systems in electronic computing 
machines—can all, he shows, be 
paralleled in the development of living 
matter. He looks forward to the day 
when an automatic factory will not only 
be able to improve its products in the 
light of returning information but also 
be programmed to produce a replica of 
itself. 

What he calls bio-cybernetics is a 
fresh and fruitful way of looking at the 
events of enzyme and protein chemistry, 
of genetics and of evolution. Most bio- 
logical and many other scientists would 
be richly rewarded by reading these 
parts of his book. 

For the layman and the philosopher, 
however, the really stimulating chapters 
are those which describe what may have 
happened in what has elsewhere been 
called the “probiotic soup,” between 
2,500 million and 1,500 million years ago. 
In those warm mists of water, carbon 
dioxide, methane and ammonia, lightning 
and solar radiation produced traces of 
more complex chemicals, sugars and 
aminoacids. This process can be re- 
peated in a laboratory today. Later, more 
complex chemicals appeared—enzymes, 
proteins and nucleic acids. It is the 
systems containing these chemicals, 
systems which were able to reproduce 
themselves and to organise their environ- 
ment so as to obtain energy and simpler 
but necessary chemical compounds, that 
seem to have constituted the simplest 
form of living matter—somewhat more 
complex than present-day viruses, which 
cannot multiply without gaining access 
to the energy systems and chemical 
factories inside living cells. 

Although the author does not say so, 
there are other possible views about the 
origin of life, which assign a less vital 
role to the proteins and lay stress on 
the importance of, for example, poly- 
saccharides in earlier and less successful 
forms of living matter ; nor does he tell 
us whether he believes the genesis of life 
to have been a unique event at one point 
on the earth’s surface, whether it was 
rare or fairly common. M. Ducrocq, 


whose enthusiasm for his subject is not’ 


free from dogmatism, also leaves us un- 
certain of his views on one important 
point—the chemical structure of the 
gene. At one stage he says that it is 
constituted of an aggregate of molecules 
of a nucleoprotein, whereas a little later 
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he seems to concur in the current view 
that genes are determined by the order 
of paired bases on a short section of the 
nucleic acid spiral. 

Although many traces of the author’s 
rhetorical style remain to set the reader’s 
teeth on edge and though some un- 
familiar words appear, the translator has, 
on the whole, done his work well. 
Author and translator between them have 
certainly made the book intelligible and 
exhilarating to those who are able to 
bring to it a very limited amount of scien- 
tific knowledge—no mean achievement. 


Oligarchy in Argentina 


Argentina, the United States, and 
the Inter-American System, 
1880-1914 


- By Thomas F,. McGann. 


Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 332 pages. 52s. 


_ may not repeat itself, but 
economic geography does. In 1880 
a provincial coalition defeated the 
Buenos Aires army and imagined that 
the power of the city had been broken. 
In fact, however, the victorious provin- 
cial landowners at once accepted Buenos 
Aires as the inevitable focal point of 
the republic’s economy. They provided 
it with a new port on the riverside, and 
the railways that they extended over the 
pampas were designed to bring the 
products of the interior to it. From 
Buenos Aires they bound Argentina to 
Great Britain and Europe by commerce 
and by the loans which they contracted 
to finance the undertakings that would 
make them and the city rich. The land- 
owning oligarchy ruled the republic as 
though it were a family business— 
which indeed it was. The principal 
Buenos Aires newspapers were theirs 
and reflected their interests. Politics 
were rigged to suit them. When ex- 
travagance and speculation caused the 
downfall of the peso, they were un- 
concerned, as they received pound’ and 
francs for their meat, hides and grain. 
The bubble burst in 1890, bringing 
disaster to the over-optimistic Barings of 
London ; but exports soon revived, and 
after 1895 foreign funds again began to 
reach Buenos Aires to promote such 
services as tramways, gas and electricity. 
In the first decade of the twentieth 
cemtury the oligarchs were still all- 
powerful; still absentees from their 
estancias during most of the year ; and 
still neglectful of their labourers, who 
continued to live in mud huts on the 
pampas. The Sdenz Pena law of 1912 
established the secret vote for all males 
over 18 years of age ; but the resumption 
of electoral fraud was not long delayed. 
A later and less robust generation of 
the oligarchy was destined to be Perén’s 
favourite target; but that is another 
story. 

This background of a dominant city 
and class, whose development he 


describes forcefully and vividly, enables 
Mr McGann to explain the attitude of 
Argentina to the United States and the 
— American republics. 

e 


Of course 


oligarchs ‘ controlled Argentine 
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foreign policy, and they leant towards 
Britain and Europe. (In 1889 it was 
even decreed that traffic, which until 
then had gone on the righthand side of 
the road, should travel on the lefthand 
side, in the English manner. . Peron 
changed it back again.) The United 
States had caused indignation by its 
tariff laws, which discriminated against 
Argentine wool. The Argentines were 
proud of their own country’s rapid 
material progress and were suspicious 
of Washington’s ambitions. Gradually, 
however, as a result of increased trade 
with the United States and the limiting 
of the agenda of Inter-American con- 
ferences to the less controversial 
subjects, relations became easier, and by 
1914 the basis of the present Organisa- 
tion of American States had been faid. 

A readabie and abundantiy docu- 
mented book, this will be recognised as 
a standard work. 


Pulpit and Pew 


The Church of England 


By Guy Mayfield. 
Oxford University Press. 211 pages. 18s. 


HE full title of this book is “ The 

-Church of England, Its Members 
and Its Business.” That hits off its 
contents exactly. Archdeacon Mayfield 
examines the Church of England as an 
institution, explaining how it is run, how 
it is financed and who runs it. This is 
a book for the man (though these days 
it is more likely to be the woman) in the 
pew and for the cleric in the pulpit to 
read, for, however much they indulge 
in liturgical and doctrinal discussion, 
they sometimes fail to see the structure 
of the Church as an organisation devoted 
to a specific spiritual purpose. “Only 
bold leadership,” Archdeacon Mayfield 
concludes, “is lacking, and for this 
clergy and laity will pray, patient in 
hope.” Such leadership is bred from 
knowledge, of which this book forms 
a small but essential part. 


Bumble’s Bloodbath 


Peterloo: The Massacre and its 
Background 


By Donald Read. 
Manchester University Press. 235 pages. 
30s. 


To analysis of local causes and con- 
sequences is, however unintention- 
ally, complementary to Mr R. J. White’s 
* Waterloo to Peterloo,” which was pub- 
lished in 1957; but the “massacre” is 
the pivot, not the climax, of Mr Read’s 
argument. 

Manchester in 1819, a grimy con- 
glomeration of Salford Hundred, the 
Parish of Manchester, the villages 
degenerated into suburbs, was insani- 
tarily crowded with a population swollen 
from 20,000 to 140,000 in sixty years, 
most of which, when not unemployed, 
toiled for wages much lower in amount 
and in purchasing power than in the 
war years. 

But neither spinners nor weavers, nor 
most of their employers, were easily 
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attracted by the political beliefs in which 
“the middle-class Radicals” of Man- 
chester, through press, pamphlets and 
nonconformist Sunday schools, tried to 
interest them. Masters and men alike 
wanted cheap food ; the operatives had 
vague hopes of a minimum wage; but 
neither saw that a reformed parliament 
was an essential preliminary to any other 
reforms. The workers were, however, 
vulnerable to the demagogic techniques 
of those who advocated more inflam- 
matory programmes, and it is not sur- 
prising that the “ middle-class Radicals ” 
shared the liberal-minded Whig peers’ 
mistrust of Orator Hunt. 

So did the Manchester Tories, the 
self-styled “Loyalists”: they stood for 
“the divine right of things to remain 
as they are ”—including the misgovern- 
ment of their fellow-citizens by the rusty 
machinery of the lord of the manor’s 
court leet and their safeguarding by 
three constables and a posse of beadles. 
These relics realised that they could not 
survive a journée without assistance ; 
but it was unfortunate that the Home 
Office, by its laudable advice against 
using regular troops as police, should 
have encouraged the “Loyalists” to 
attempt the arrest of the Orator and the 
dispersal of his audience of sixty thou- 
sand by volunteer cavalry. It is 
immaterial whether more casualties were 
caused by these equestrian clowns or by 
the regular hussars who had to rescue 
them: on Mr Read’s evidence, the bitter 
contemporary cartoon “ Britons strike 
Home” could fairly be re-titled 
“Bumble’s Bloodbath.” 

Mr Read closely investigates the effect 
of the “massacre” on local opinion: 
the political disillusionment of the 
“working-class Radicals” and _ their 
withdrawal to the narrower field of argu- 
ment about hours and wages ; the frus- 
tration of the “ middle-class Radicals,” 
many of them fortunately young enough 
to keep up the fight till 18325; and the 
relatively short-lived consolation of the 
“ Loyalists,” who were publicly exoner- 
ated by a cabinet that despised them but 
felt it could “not let them down.” 

Mr Read is, consciously or not, an 
expert exponent of the “ Namier ” tech- 
nique; and the value to students of 
social history of his dissection is en- 
hanced by the skilful arrangement of his 
varied collection of specimens. Foot- 
notes, appendices, lists of documents are 
full and clear. 


Where Shall Wisdom Be 
Found ? 


Value in Social Theory 


By Gunnar Myrdal. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 269 pages. 
32s. 


OR nearly thirty years Dr Myrdal has 

grappled, in different contexts, with 
the problems that give this book its title 
and central theme: what, in the social 
sciences, is objectivity? No social 
science can abstract from value, judg- 
ments, even provisionally or partially. 
Value premises are implicit in the very 
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choice of questions to be investigated ; 
consciously or unconsciously the investi- 
gator’s selection of hypotheses, the in- 
escapably subjective preliminary to all 
analysis, is directed towards the building 
of a theory that he will find congenial. 
Value, again, cannot be assigned to 
“ends” alone; every step towards the 
“end” has, besides its merely instru- 
mental significance, an inherent nature of 
its own demanding valuation. Lastly, 
since the social sciences, including 
economics, study human behaviour, and 
human behaviour is that of whole human 
beings acting in whole situations in 
which value judgments constitute. data 
as important as any others, any theory 
unconcerned with norms will go hope- 
lessly astray. The social scientist’s duty, 
it follows, is to incorporate in his 
theoretical constructions, explicitly and 
at every stage, the relevant value pre- 
mises. These should not be his own: 
“as we are not poets, our own valuations 
of reality are not important or interesting 
if they are extravagant in relation to the 
society in which we live.” The system 
of value premises must “correspond to 
the real valuations ” (scientifically ascer- 
tained by skilled empirical enquiry) “ of 
existing groups in society, large enough 
or for other reasons powerful enough to 
make it realistic.” 

In so far as this means that theory 
should recognise the facts of human 
nature and not rest content with—still 
less tacitly present as desirable—a crude 
utilitarian pleasure-pain calculus, it is of 
course unanswerable. In so far, how- 
ever, as it confuses such recognition with 
a merely pragmatic notion of value— 
value is that in which sufficiently power- 
ful groups believe—it is an abdication in 
favour of mere moral and intellectual 
anarchy. Few ethical convictions are 
more profound than that of the bellow- 
ing four-year-old who, having bought a 
lolly, feels self-evidently entitled to keep 
his threepence too; an attitude which 
certainly “corresponds to the real valua- 
tions of existing groups in society ” as 
expressed, for instance, on the topic of 
house-rent. Economic policy must take 
the four-year-old mentality into account ; 
but should economic theory set out to 
jusufy it? Again, one large group 
“having power enough to make its 
valuations realistic” acted for many 
years on the value premise that it is a 
good thing to insult, rob, torture and 
finally exterminate Jews; should this 
premise be incorporated, on the same 
footing as, say, Christian doctrines of 
brotherhood, in political theory ? 

Of course Dr Myrdal believes nothing 
of the kind. He abides by his own belief 
in human decency, in liberty, equality 
and fraternity—with, it is true, equality 
first and the rest trailing badly—and, 
given enough good-tempered and skilful 
confrontation of incongruous attitudes, 
in human rationality. But his rejection 
of absolutes, including that absolute of 
absolutes the freeing of individual 
choice, leaves him defenceless against 
any adversary who can point to the con- 
trary valuations of a sufficient number 
of hate-ridden and lie-fed cretins. In the 
absence of a consensus inspired by reli- 
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gion or evolved by philosophy, securus 
judicat is a just-barely-possible basis 
for valuation. Securi judicant is not. 
The reader should perhaps be warned 
that “Value in Social Theory” is the 
product of a large-scale process of auto- 
cannibalism, consisting as to more than 
half its bulk of matter reprinted or sum- 
marised from “An American Dilemma ; 
The Negro Problem in Modern 
Democracy” (1944), “ An International 
Economy: Problems and Prospects ” 
(1956), and “Economic Theory and 
Underdeveloped Regions ” (1957). One 
essay, however, “Ends and Means in 
Political Economy,” . translated for the 
first time, and the autobiographical 
“ Postscript ” was specially written. Mr 
Paul Streeten, who edited the volume, 
contributes a brilliant introduction. 


OTHER BOOKS 


NatTurAL Resources: The Economics of 


Conservation No. 3. 


Canadian Studies in Economics. 
By Anthony Scott. 

Toronto: University Press. 
Cumberlege. 193 pages. 26s. 


A great deal has been written about con- 
servation, but the problem of what is the 
economically desirable rate at which stocks 
of natural. resources (such as mineral de- 
posits) should be depleted and of the use 
and restoration of renewable resources (such 
as forests) has-seldom been the subject of 
close calculation. This study uses the tools 
of economic theory to show that natural 
resources are simply one form of social 
capital. Essentially the same economic 
criteria about use, depletion, maintenance 
and development apply as in the case of 
man-made capital goods. With rapid tech- 
nological progress, as Professor Innis has 
pointed out, there is sometimes a case for 
using up a natural resource and “ going on 
to something else.” ‘“ Man will never be 
resourceless as long as he is resourceful.” 
. Dr Scott’s rigorous analysis clears away 
a number of common confusions among 
advocates of conservation and concentrates 
attention on two fundamental problems: 
ignorance and limitations of property rights. 
Ignorance, both of technical and of economic 
possibilities and prospects, may distort the 
operation of self-interest in the exploitation 
of natural resources, while limitations on 
the extent or duration of property rights 
may so restrict the range of private profits 
and costs that these fail to reflect important 
social (and especially national or regional) 
advantages and losses, particularly in rela- 
tion to such considerations as defence and 
scenery. Other problems are not so 
thoroughly examined ; but there is an in- 
teresting account of conservation measures 
in several countries and a useful concluding 
discussion of possible policies ranging from 
socialisation to “education for conserva- 
tion” or a “complicated combination of 
subsidy and control” and taxation. 


London: 


STATISTICS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
(Second Edition.) 

By T. G. Connolly and W. Sluckin. 
Cleaver-Hume. 166 pages. 16s. 


With a new chapter on the analysis of 
+ . *e . 
variance, the second edition of this book 
provides a_ well-written introduction to 
simple statistical methods. 


THE DIRECTORY OF. OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
GRADUATES, 1958. Cornmarket Press. 215 
pages. 8s. 6d. 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE’S LIQUEUR 





make TAPE R-LOCK your 
standard method of 


fixing to shafts © 


Use a TAPER-LOCK Bush and fix your pulley 
to its shaft in less than a minute. TAPER- 

LOCK Bushes are interchangeable too ; you 

can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 
cut out keywaying, save space and have no 
dangerous projections. 

TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock 


at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 
at Home and overseas also stock them. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


















For that morning business 
appointment in 








travel FERRY 


THE THROUGHOUT SLEEPING CAR TRAIN 
from LONDON (Victoria) at 9.0 p.m. 
Every night of the year 
REGULAR and RELIABLE 


Tickets and 
Reservations 
from principal 
Travel Agents 
or Continental 
Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, 
London, S.W.1 


SOUTHERN 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 








Experience 
helps 


There is a world of difference 





between business and private 


hospitality. That is, quite often, not adequately appreciated. 


Your own more cultivated taste in wines, spirits and 
liqueurs is frequently not that of business guests. Some know 
the best, but others do not. 
directors’ room, at any rate, both should be properly met. 


It is important that in the 


That is where our century old experience can be of real 
help to you. We choose and supply for many companies’ 
entertainment. We should like you to come to our cellars 
to taste and select. If you cannot call, we can send a very 


knowledgeable expert to help you. 


Telephone: ROYal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses 


24/25, Whitechapel High St., London, E.1 
(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 
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EMPLOYMENT f 

Area (Square miles) ...............0.0.000.00.-. 1,269,640 Working population (economically active) ....| 140,695,918 r 

Resident population .....oreornn 381,690,000 Ale ere rerernrnes wonennnnnrnrnnnnenn | BRAG 
Density per square mile........................ 301 

DOMESTIC DATA . 

ee 64,400,000 . 

NATIONAL INCOME Cars in use (personal)  ...................ccccsccceesees 183,700 P 

RE sins ntsrcatnaunnecc bec 146,700 i 

Total net ($ million)..........................-. 22,680 I cst di sgteclcmacaaniloseauiguniaamniel 231,976 re 

Average per capita....0.0...0.0.000.cceccee. $59 ci itis cache asadass nama bieeabcadincaandae ...| 1,033,170 " 

Money in circulation ($ million) ....... 3,150 Sewing machines ......................0...0. Kensie 1,250,000 ic 

Sources of data available upon request e 
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RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. . 

in 

RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P. O. Box 1 m 

Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W. 6, Victoria, Australia fa 

: ‘ : ssh b 

RANCO ITALIANA S. p. A. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy z 

tr 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles, rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 
a 


Number 9 in a series of advertisements representing facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partiy 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Rivals Against Recession 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE economic recession has so dominated the Wash- 

ington scene in the past two or three weeks that 

Americans—or at least American politicians—seem 
to have quite forgotten about sputniks and missiles and the 
like. It begins to appear almost inevitable that the 
“ massive” government intervention in the economy which 
Dr Arthur Burns, the former chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, and others now feel is 
needed to halt the slump, will in fact be undertaken. Before 
another two months are over it is entirely possible that, on 
both the spending and revenue sides of the fiscal equation, 
enough changes will have been made to produce a deficit 
of as much as $10 billion in 
the Budget. 

‘The chief reason for the 
sharply increased political, as 
well as economic, concern 
over the recession has been 
the disquietingly steep rise in 
unemployment. The number 
of those without jobs went 
up by 1,100,000 in January 
and another 700,000 in Feb- 
ruary to a record postwar 
total of 5,200,000. More- 
over, though the February 
figures are not yet available, 
it seems likely that incomes 
from wages and salaries fell 
off by as much or more than 
the $1.1 billion a month 
which was the average during the first five months of the 
recession. And this falling off in incomes is at last beginning 
to affect retail sales ; although bad weather undoubtedly 
played some part, and although there are signs of a slight 
increase in savings, the disturbing decline of 3 per cent in 
retail sales in February from January must be explained 
mainly by lower incomes. 

The great concern of both officials and private economists 
is lest consumers add their weight to the downward pres- 
sures before the natural forces leading to recovery—chiefly 
the inevitable reversal in the downward trend of business 
stocks—have a chance to operate. So far the famous built- 
in stabilisers, of which unemployment compensation is the 
most important, have worked like clockwork: incomes have 
fallen far less than output or employment, and consumer 
buying of practically everything but automobiles held up 
well during January. But if the February figures signal a 
trend, the economy may be in for real trouble. 





a /4-6 
ia —3'9 % 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPARED 


ONEMPLOYED EMPLOYED ———___—" 





This assessment, of course, leaves out action by the 
government and it is action by the government that is now 
becoming the emphatic part of the picture. There is an 
inevitable competition between the Democratic leaders in 
Congress and the Republican Administration to “ git thar 
fustest with the mostest.” Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, the Democratic leader in the Senate, has become a 
sort of second President, marshalling his committee chair- 
men as if they were his cabinet members for a carefully 
worked out series of anti-recession measures to be poured 
on to the floor for action with almost blinding speed—for 
the Senate—and with beautiful timing in relation to news- 
paper headlines. The Presi- 
dent, always a step or two 
behind, has just announced 
a programme of his own and 
promises more if necessary. 
The leading figures in the 
Administration, including 
particularly Vice President 
Nixon, are terrified that a 
prolonged slump will pro- 
duce huge and rather left- 
wing Democratic majorities 
in November’s congressional 
election and finish off the 


Millions 
7 


Republican party for a 
generation. 
On the Administration’s 


side, to make credit easier 
and cheaper to obtain the 
Federal Reserve Board has cut the discount rate three times, 
from 3} per cent in early November to 2} per cent today ; 
has reduced bank reserve requirements by $500 million (a 
comparatively minor sum and less than the banking com- 
munity expected) ; and has used its open market operations 
to produce “ free” reserves in the banking system of nearly 
$500 million. Although it appeared for weeks that the 
central bank was determined to move less aggressively 
against this recession than against the last, caution now 
seems to have been thrown, if not to the winds, at least 
to the breeze. There can be no doubt that bank credit is 
readily available to the worthy applicant; the difficulty 
so far has been the lack of such applicants. 

On the fiscal side, the most important action has been 
the President’s proposal last Saturday that federal funds 
should be used to finance an extension of 13 weeks in 
unemployment benefits for those workers who have drawn 
all the benefit for which they are eligible under state laws. 





-gressional measures. 
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The prospect of mass exhaustion of these benefits, reaching 
a crescendo in April, May and June, has been a spectre 
at the back of both official and unofficial minds. If Congress 
does pass this or even perhaps a more liberal proposal, a 
crucial stabiliser will turn out to be less distressingly tempo- 
rary than had been feared. 

The Administration has also proposed a change in the law 
to avert a threatened slowdown in the big highway building 
programme ; this will add perhaps $600 million in contracts 
this year, but will mean little additional government spend- 
ing. It has decided to pump $200 million of federal funds 
into the mortgage market to finance low-cost homes, and 
has ordered the acceleration of various public works projects 
worth some $400 million. A three-to-five-year programme 
of post office modernisation, costing $2 billion, is to be 
undertaken ; and an increase in defence procurement and 
construction contracts, amounting to $5 billion more in the 
first half of this year than in the last half of last year, has 
been ordered. This increase, however, is just about enough 
to offset the sharp reduction in defence ordering last year ; 
even Administration officials are now willing to concede 
that it may not have the big economic impact that they 
had once hoped. 

Senator Johnson’s activities have been, as might be 
expected, somewhat more bold. He has had the Banking 
Committee rush through a Bill aimed at pumping nearly 
$2 billion into the mortgage market to support a large pro- 
gramme of low-cost housing. The Public Works Committee 
will be next in line with three different proposals: a highway 
Bill probably going beyond the Administration’s request ; 
a resolution expressing the “sense of the Senate” that $4 
billion in public works activities already financed by appro- 
priations should be speeded up ; and a Bill setting up some 
form of public works administration either to plan or actually 
to finance state and local projects. 

The Labour and Public Welfare Committee will un- 
doubtedly propose an increase in hospital construction ; the 
Finance Committee will be asked to add something to the 
President’s proposals for unemployment compensation ; and 
the Appropriations Committee will find ways of providing 
more funds for various activities. Senator Johnson also 
‘seems determined to add at least $2 billion to the Defence 
-Appropriation Bill—an action that, even if the President is 
willing to use the money, would not affect spending quickly, 
but could spur defence orders in the last half of the year. 


T is quite impossible at this point to put any total dollar 
figure on this complicated array of presidential and con- 
But the amount in the end will not 


‘be small. Even more important, perhaps, is the real possi- 


- 


bility, even probability, of a tax cut. The President, it is 
understood, has decided that, if bolder measures prove 
‘necessary, a tax cut will be the ammunition selected. Fhe 
‘trigger ” is likely to be the statistics for March. If they 
show no real improvement, either in the unemployment 
picture or in some of the key “advance” indicators, a 
temporary tax cut of some kind will become almost inevi- 
table. So far the congressional Democrats, with the notable 
exception of Senator Douglas of Illinois, the lone economist 
in the Senate, have been as cautious as the President about 
using this drastic measure. But they will presumably have 
no hesitation about enacting it if he proposes it—and they 
may even propose it first themselves. 

What the March figures will show when they appear in 
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April remains an open question. It is entirely possible that 
the low point of the recession is now being reached. But 
some of the major downward pressures remain rather im- 
pressive ; for example, an official survey due next week on 
business plans to invest in new plant and equipment is 
expected to show a decline for this year of somewhat more 
than the 7 per cent forecast in private surveys last autumn. 
What with exports still sluggish and the consumer now 
apparently acting cautiously, it can be argued that the 
recession will continue throughout 1958. But it begins to 
appear increasingly likely that Washington will not allow 
any such thing to happen. 


Presidential Handicaps 


AST week Mr Eisenhower was provoked into turning his 
guns on the conservative wing of his party but, apart 
from being long unused, they proved not to be loaded. 
Senator Schoeppel, the chairman of the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee in the Senate, had remarked in a television 
interview that Republican candidates in some states would 
only do themselves harm in this autumn’s congressional 
elections by supporting Eisenhower programmes, particu- 
larly those on foreign aid and international trade. The 
President sharply retorted that he would not support any 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


cand:date who did not share his views on the “ big ” issues. 

But such threats have a hollow sound; conservative 
Republicans are turning deaf ears to them and pinning their 
good ones to the ground in their constituencies. Mr Eisen- 
hower’s “ coat-tails” did not transport a Republican 
majority to Congress in 1956, the year of his greatest 
triumph. Now his authority and influence are undermined 
because he cannot stand again and, instead of closing their 
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SHERATON 


HOTELS 
yp 4 


A FAMILY OF 45 FAMOUS 






THE SHERATON-MT. ROYAL 


WELCOMES YOU TO MONTREAL 


When you visit Canada or America you will find that the name standing 
for gracious hospitality and first-class travel accommodations is Sheraton. 
In Toronto, in Montreal, in Hamilton, Ont., in Niagara Falls — 
and clear across the United States from Boston to San Francisco — there are 
Sheraton Hotels to serve you. These hotels have become first choice of 
International visitors, as well as Americans, for many reasons. Here are a fewa 


* Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 
@ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
* Bilingual departments * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 
No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
(except in New York, Syracuse. Los Angeles and French lick) 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U. S.A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S. A. AND IN CANADA 


East PROVIDENCE MIDWEST AKRON PACIFIC 
NEW YORK Sheraton -Biltmore CHICAGO Sheraton Hotel SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-East ATLANTIC CITY Sheraton-Blackston® inoianNaPOLiS Sheraton-Palace 
ormerty the Sheraton-Ritz Carlton Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Lincoln © LOS ANGELES 

mbassador DETROIT + 
Park-Sheraton Sree Etcbal Sheraton-Cadillac FRENCH LICK. Ind. a 
Saved ALBANY CINCINNATI French Lick-Sheraton 1 itington-Sheraton 
BOSTON Sheraton-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Gibson RAPID CITY, S. D. 

ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS Sheraton-Johnson CANADA 

Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Jeffersom — cioyy city, own  SCNTREAL, 
Sheraton-Carlton BUFFALO OMAHA Sheraton-Martin ‘ctcuedien 
Sheraton-Park Sheraton Hotet Sheraton -Fontenelle Sheraton-Warrior wenanee 
PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE LOUISVILLE 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton-Syracuse Inn Sheraton-Seelbach — wrasse, s. D. King Edward Sheraton 
BALTIMORE Sheraton-DeWitt Motel The Watterson eraton-Carpenter NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 


Sheraton-Belvedere BINGHAMTON, N.Y. DALLAS Sheraton-Cataract —Sheraton-Brock 
PHILADELPHIA Sheraton-Binghamton Sheraton Hotel CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton Hotel (Opens early 1959) Opens 1959 Sheraton-Montrose  Sheraton-Connaught 
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Shall we wrap it? 


Fil BREGLASS Cosywrap used 
Kemsley Regionals for their recent 
campaign. These advertisements, well 
wrapped around by supporting space taken 
by local stockists, told our readers in 
Britain’s major marketing areas precisely 
where they could buy the product. 
Cosywrap gives coverage of the home: 

the advertiser who uses Kemsley Regionals 
can be sure of saturation coverage 

of Britain’s major markets. 


SELL HARD—SELL REGIONAL 


Western Mail - Newcastle Journal 

Sheffield Telegraph - The Press & Journal, Aberdeen 
EVENING (Combined ABC sale: 1,203,415) 

Evening Chronicle, Manchester 

Evening Chronicle, Newcastle - The Star, Sheffield 
South Wales Echo, Cardiff 

Evening Gazette, Middlesbrough 

Evening Telegraph, Blackburn 

Evening Express, Aberdeen 

SUNDAY (ABC 217,320) The Sunday Sun 

WEEKLY (ABC 83,012) 


Lancashire & Cheshire Weekly Newspapers 
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Pil tell you something 


else about Shell... 


Chemicals from petroleum ! They’re what interest me. Shell are doing wonderful things with petroleum, turning 
it into solvents, resins and plastics that are essential for so many new building materials. Plastics are becoming 
more and more interesting to architects and builders . . . mouldings and fittings . . . lightweight panels 
that never need painting and are more weather-resistant than stone . . . thermoplastic tiles for floors and 
walls .. . laminated piping and tanks that won’t corrode, or burst in a freeze-up ! Why, in a few years 
we'll be calling them traditional ! And paints based on Shell’s ‘Epikote’ resins — they make an outstanding 
success story. I’ve solved many an ‘impossible’ problem of structural corrosion simply by specifying an 
‘Epikote’ resin-based system ! Today, we have a greater variety of better materials to work with, and it’s 


people like Shell, with their vast research and production capacity, who keep the pot boiling with new ideas. 


Shell Chemicals are helping to build 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt Marlborough Street, London WI 


In association with Petrochemicals Ltd * Styrene Products Ltd * EPIKOTE’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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ranks, the Republicans seem to be flying apart under the 
blows of adversity: the recession, farm discontent, and the 
sputnik. Conservative Republicans in the Middle West 
have always only paid lip service to “ Modern Republi- 
canism.” They now feel that the White House is unsympa- 
thetic and unhelpful in their hour of need and that they 
must save themselves if they can, even if the resulting split 
is disastrous for the future of the party as a whole. At the 
mid-term elections the party which controls the White 
House almost invariably loses ground ; in a recession the 
swing of the pendulum is exaggerated. The Republicans, 
who are already in a minority in both chambers, fear a loss of 
30 Republican seats or more in the House next November. 

Middle-westerners feel that most of these may be lost in 
the traditionally Republican farm belt, but they got no 
satisfaction from Mr Eisenhower when they demanded the 
sacrifice of Mr Benson, the dedicated but unpopular Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who is so obstinate an advocate of lower 
supports for farm prices. In Congress farm spokesmen are 
moving to block Mr Benson’s latest political enormity, the 
reduction of price supports for dairy products ; clearly he 
has no hope of the new authority he seeks to cut farm 
subsidies, and his usefulness seems to be at an end. Many 
powerful Republicans have long felt he was a great political 
handicap. But Mr Eisenhower, who can also be obstinate, 
is not so far convinced that Mr Benson should be jettisoned 
to fill up the widening cracks in the Republican party. 
The hope of avoiding further Republican losses in Congress 
may seem too slight to him to be worth a principle. 


Sewing Circle Strike 


S might be expected of them from the nature of their 
work, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers last 
week staged as tidy a strike as any in American labour 
history. It was the union’s first walkout in 25 years ; of the 
105,000 strikers, 65,000 came from New York City’s East 
Side garment district, the rest were scatteréd throughout 
seven eastern states. Mostly women, they are responsible 
for producing 100 million dresses a year, 72 per cent of 
America’s output. They had demanded a “ package ” raise 
of 22 per cent, including a wage increase and pension and 
overtime benefits, and—more important—guarantees of 
stricter enforcement of contract provisions. It was claimed 
that some of the industry’s 2,300 employers, particularly 
those outside New York, had evaded paying union rates to 
cut costs. The manufacturers had offered a 5 per cent raise, 
and had counter-claimed that the union on its side had also 
frequently failed to enforce the contract. On March 5th 
the dressmakers walked out ; shortly afterwards 40,000 of 
them strolled up to a rally at Madison Square Garden, 
where they heard speeches from their leaders, headed by the 
president of the ILGWU, Mr David Dubinsky, in English, 
Yiddish, Spanish, and Italian. Then, dressed in their 
Sunday best, they set off to picket, most of them for the 
first time. 

The air of a friendly sewing-circle pervaded the subse- 
quent negotiations ; Mayor Wagner dutifully cut short a 
holiday in the Bahamas and flew home to name former 
Senator Herbert Lehmann and Mr Harry Uviller as media- 
tors. Both were well known to both sides and were received 
with delighted cordiality ; all parties entered the negotia- 
tions almost arm-in-arm, Concessions were made willingly 


American exhibits. 
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and three days later the agreement was virtually sewn up. 
A compromise was reached on a direct wage increase of 8 
per cent with other benefits and a satisfactory solution of 
the enforcement difficulties seemed likely. The dress- 
makers began to return to their sewing-machines and cut- 
ting-rooms just seven days after they had left. 

The effect of the strike was hardly felt, for the country’s 
shops were generally well supplied in preparation for an 
early Easter, although if the strike had dragged on, retailers 
would have suffered, particularly those selling lower-priced 
dresses who normally carry small stocks. Manufacturers 
in general agreed that they had missed little of the spring 
and summer demand. Credit for the peacefulness of the 
dispute is due to all parties, but particularly to Mr Dubin- 
sky, who for twenty-six years has conscientiously promoted 
peace in an industry which, until his advent, was well- 
known for its violent strikes. 


So Short at the Fair 


FFICIALS dealing with the Brussels Fair have been 
QO caught on a painful dilemma: how to shame Congress 
into providing enough money so that the Soviet Union will 
not sweep the cultural board this summer without putting 
off visitors by bewailing too loudly the low quality of the 
Originally Congress only appropriated 
$12.3 million of the $15 million requested, compared with 
the $50 or $60 million the Russians are said to be spending. 
This week, just a month before the fair opens, the Senate 
has relented and tentatively voted to grant the additional 
$2 million which Mr Cullman, the Fair Commissioner, says 
he must have if the delightful circular American pavilion 
is not to shut every day at six and if the American repre- 
sentation in the performing arts is to give some adequate 
idea of the richness, vitality and diversity of American 
cultural life. 

Unfortunately it is the House, not the Senate, which is 
at the root of Mr Cullman’s money troubles. Despite all 
the pressure which has been brought to bear, the House is 
unlikely to appropriate more than an additional $1 million 
for such “cultural boondoggling.” This may help to 
strengthen the scientific exhibits which have been weakened 
for the sake of economy. But it will come too late to save 
the space originally allotted to the United States which has 
been snapped up by the Russians to display their achieve- 
ments, sputniks and all. Probably by now it is also too late 
to bring over a current Broadway production such as Look 
Homeward Angel to set beside the revival of the musical 
Carousel as rivals to the dazzling array of talent in the 
Russian showcase. Many American critics are also grumb- 
ling that the music and pictures offered are unrepresentative 
and that the whole exhibit is likely to reinforce the fixed 
ideas of foreigners about American materialism and naiveté. 
Fortunately private interests are contributing. Mr Benny 
Goodman is being sponsored by the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company ; the Time-Life organisation is providing 
buildings and exhibits dealing frankly with America’s great 
unsolved problems, race relations, juvenile delinquency and 
the waste of natural resources. 

If Americans suffer pangs when they compare their display 
with the adjoining Russian effort, they should apportion the 
blame fairly. The government, which only began to par- 
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ticipate in trade fairs in 1954, did not ask for an appropria- 
tion for Brussels until July, 1956 ; this left little time for 
planning. Congress has appropriated more than has ever 
before been spent on an international exhibition, It may 
be that second place at the first world fair since 1939 is the 
sputnik needed to bring home to all Americans the fact 
that the race with the Soviet Union is not confined to science 
Or outer space. 


EXPLODING CITIES—IV 


Who’s Who in Suburbia 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE inhabitants of Suburbia, that phenomenal new land 

which now surrounds every exploding city, seem to 
be regarded by many commentators as a race apart, addicted 
to novel and picturesque folkways. “The new breed,” as 
the Suburbanites have been called, live in enormous clusters 
of cellular structures called “ homes,” cook their meals over 
open fires outdoors in the rite of “ barbecue,” and have 
relinquished their powers of speech and thought to televi- 
sion. They are a classless society, ruled, according to some 
authorities, by their children, in an anarchical form of 
government known as filiarchy, and, according to others, by 
their automobiles in a new kind of autocracy called 
autopia. Ideologically, they subscribe to “ togetherness,” 
a concept manufactured by advertising agencies to make a 
virtue out of inconvenient bars to privacy such as small 
houses and picture windows. As usual, a visitor needs to 
see for himself what the people are like. 

By 1975 Suburbia is expected to have a population of 
83.§ million, partly as a result of rising birth rates and partly 
because most people want to live there. The worker whose 
income has reached $5,000 a year and who has exchanged 
his city flat for a house in the suburbs has automatically 
acquired an entry permit to the middle class. Similarly, 
the middle class college student looks toward a suburban 
existence, early marriage and a predictable business career 
with a corporation as an “ organisation man.”* When his 
income permits, probably in six or seven years, each hopes 
to move to an estate of larger houses and then on again, 
acquiring as he goes the children, cars and hobbies appro- 
priate to his position. Suburbia is the scene of constant 
change, with transients often running as high as 40 per cent 
of the people in a community. The policy in business firms 
of keeping men moving has made mobility a sign of success. 
As a counterbalance to the “ man on his way up,” the mythi- 
cal “ Joneses ” maintain the status quo and set the standard 
of life. In suburbs where incomes are often identical and 
privacy unobtainable, “keeping down with the Joneses ” is 
now reported to be quite as important as keeping up with 
them. This may hasten the departure of a successful 
family for a suburb with a more opulent group of Joneses. 

How the community is shaped and planned has con- 


* For a characterisation of this arbiter of suburban life and a 
comprehensive study of a large suburb, see “The Organization 
Man,” by William H. Whyte, Cape, London, 1957. For other 
illuminating views, see David Riesman in The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 
1957; “The Crack in the Picture Window,” by John Keats, 
Houghton. Mifflin; and “ America as a Civilization,’ by Max 
Lerner, Cape, London, 1958. 
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siderable influence on how the undifferentiated mass of 
people who first move there form a society. At the outset, 
no one is “any one”; there is no right or wrong side of 
town and no common tradition or code of behaviour. But 
studies of suburban developments have shown that social 
groups with definite and enduring characteristics soon 
emerge within a block or around a square ; that a house on 
a corner may subject its inhabitants to quite different social 
pressures from one in the centre of a block ; and that 
prestige accrues from the purchase of, for example, an 
“Eldorado” model house rather than a _ smaller 
“ Cinderella” model. In a horizontal community small 
differences create large distinctions. 

In time wider groups form and leaders emerge through 
vigorous participation in organisations such as the Parent 
Teacher Association (PTA) and in militant action designed 
10 wring improvements out of the development company 
and adequate community services out of the local govern- 
ment—or governmesits—of which the suburb is a stepchild. 
Many large building estates come under several jurisdic- 
tions, and the resulting diffusion of the suburbanite’s 
allegiance may m part account for his alleged apathy towards 
broader civic and political issues. 

A more immediate preoccupation is “creative home- 
making.” This involves the suburbanite in an energetic 
round of interior decoration, landscape gardening, buying 
appliances, having babies and getting to know the 
neighbours. Suburban home life includes many now 
familiar institutions. The “ kaffeeklatsch,” or gathering of 
mothers in a neighbour’s kitchen or garden to gossip about 
their children while watching them, helps to alleviate 
daytime boredom and loneliness ; the “ barbecue,” or meal 
cooked in the back garden, which gives father a chance to 
show off his culinary prowess and mother an escape from 
the kitchen, may be quite simple or very elaborate ; 
television programmes, which are largely designed for 
suburban audiences, not only make entertainment a home 
affair and bring in the outside world, but also serve as a 
guide to “ gracious living ” and provide inspiration in the 
search for the good life. The automobile, an even more 
essential link with the outside world, has now become such 
an important member of the suburban household, for the 
sake both of transport and prestige, that two-car garages are 
in demand for two-bedroom houses. 


AMILY relationships are changing. Since the rigours of 
commuting to the city keep the men away for long 
periods, women have more authority, and must provide 


more initiative. But after the office and at weekends 
husband and wife share the household responsibilities and 
group activities. In the New York suburban area, 40 per 
cent of the shoppers in supermarkets are men, who load 
expensive delicacies on top of the baby in the marketing 
cart with a considerably more lavish hand than the house- 
wife, who may weil be adding up the accounts at home. 
Suburban communities are said to be “ child-oriented,” 
which is not at all surprising since the majority of residents 
are usually under the age of 17. One of the prime motives 
in the move to the suburbs has been the search for advan- 
tages for children. But while many young children seem 
to thrive in Suburbia, the lack of family roots is a drawback 
not easily overcome. It is thought to be a cause of the 
often unaccountable outbreaks of juvenile delinquency. 
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The suburbanite is surprisingly frank about the short- 
comings and vicissitudes of his life, which range from 
mounting taxes to oppressive “ togetherness.” Nevertheless, 
he cherishes the suburbs as a land of opportunities for 
creative leisure. Most of the alarm about Suburbia seems 
to be felt by people who live somewhere else. Sociologists 
who are worried about the effect of environment on 
character are having nightmares over the stultifying con- 
sequences of conformity and uniformity, and city planners 
foresee huge slums in the future. On the aesthetic side, 
architects and even the relatively unanalytical manufac- 
turers of women’s hats complain that the monotony of the 
suburban landscape makes the inhabitants peculiarly 
unreceptive to their more original creations. 

Occasionally there is a ringing rebuttal from the suburbs, 
the most recent of which comes from Levittown, Long 
Island, which a few months ago celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary. Built by the “ Henry Ford of the building indus- 
try,” Mr William Levitt, who managed in five years to con- 
vert a potato patch into 17,500 houses for 82,000 people, 
Levittown has now emerged, it is claimed, as a triumph of 
“ individualisation.” Where owners once complained that 
the only way they could recognise their own house was by 
the children, they are now boasting that with 
“ do-it-yourself ” alterations and enlargements, they can sell 
a house originally costing $9,000 for $21,000. Children 
have grown up and older people have moved in to form a 
more balanced community. The kaffeeklatsch has all but 
disappeared in the wake of an “urge to non-conformity.” 
There are other signs of a maturing society, possibly even 
an eccentric one, judging by the popularity of courses for 
adults in painting from life models and interpretive dancing 
in the moonlight. 


Forty Hours or Not at All 


HE labour leaders who marched on Washington this 

week to demand more drastic action against the reces- 
sion argue that unemployment is much more serious than 
the statistics show because these do not include people who 
are only working part time. In the automobile industry, the 
most recession-ridden of all, the trade union is trying to 
ensure that in future the statistics shall be more realistic. 
Abandoning its traditional policy of sharing the work when 
there is less of it, the union is pressing the companies to 
lay off entirely all those employees for whom a full forty 
hours work a week is not available, as a result of the lack 
of demand for cars. 

This changed approach is the result of the agreements 
negotiated in 1955 under which the amount paid to unem- 
ployed automobile workers through the state scheme is sup- 
plemented by an additional benefit from a special company 
fund. This brings total unemployment compensation up to 
about 65 per cent of normal weekly pay, as much as or 
more than present part-time earnings. Thus it is better 
for the union’s members to be employed for forty hours or 
not at all rather than to share the work and be ineligible for 
unemployment benefits. A good deal is likely to be heard 
of this scheme from now on if, as seems very possible, the 
slight improvement in automobile sales which came at the 
end of the worst February since 1952 proves to be a will- 
o’-the-wisp rather than the harbinger of the hoped-for 
spring upturn. So far only the Chrysler Corporation has 
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agreed to fit its operations to the policy of “forty hours or 
lay-off” and this came as part of the settlement which 
ended, for the time being at least, a long-standing dispute 
on work standards between the company and the union. 

Chrysler has lagged behind its competitors in the output 
demanded from its workers but they have been resisting its 
attempts to insist on more efficient practices. As a result in 
recent weeks the company has been regularly sending its 
employees home early on the grounds that there was nothing 
for them to do because the assembly line had been dis- 
rupted by failure to meet the new production standards. 
The union on its side maintained that the company, which 
has been doing worse business this year even than the rest 
of the industry, was using the dispute over standards as an 
excuse to reduce the output of the cars which it was unable 
to sell. The practical effect was that Chrysler employees 
have been earning about $25 a week instead of the $58.50 
they would have received in benefits if they had been fully 
unemployed. This many of them now are, as the company, 
at the request of the union, is laying off a substantial 
number. Meanwhile a truce has been called in the dispute 
over work standards while mutually satisfactory adjust- 
ments are worked out. 


A Time to Build 


LL Washington now seems convinced that to encourage 
A the building of more houses, by making them easier to 
buy, is one promising means of turning the economic tide 
quickly. By the end of last week the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee had approved a Bill to furnish $1.85 billion of new 
government funds for housing, and to facilitate borrowing 
for home buying. The Bill, originally introduced by 
Senator Sparkman, a Democrat, gives most of the new funds 
to the Federal National Mortgage Association—Fannie Mae, 
in the Washington vernacular—a government corporation 
which buys existing mortgages, chiefly those guaranteed by 
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the Veterans’ Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration, from private lenders, thus freeing funds for 
new loans. 

In addition, the Bill extends the power of the Veterans’ 
Administration to guarantee mortgages for ex-servicemen 
to July, 1960, lowers the down-payments required on new 
homes, and raises the interest rate on VA-insured loans 
from 4} per cent to 43 per cent. The Bill reached the 
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Senate as a compromise in several respects: Mr Sparkman 
had originally asked for $3 billion for Fannie Mae, and 
the Administration had hoped to raise the VA interest rate 
to § per cent. The Bill was expected to go through the 
Senate this week and quick action has been promised in the 
House of Representatives. 

These are moderate measures, but they would probably 
be effective. Housing construction represents only about 
3 per cent of the value of the national output, and building 
financed through mortgages insured by the VA and FHA 
is only about one-fourth of that total. But an upturn in 
housing would have a stimulating effect on other industries 
—construction equipment, steel, and timber, for example— 
and would benefit the sagging market in durable goods, 
chiefly household appliances, which are mortgaged along 
with the house into which they are built. Additionally, it 
would take up some unemployment directly ; the building 
industry has plenty of idle capacity. All in all, each dollar 
spent on housing might mean another dollar spent in related 
fields. And response could be quick, for with spring 
weather arriving new houses could be started immediately. 

The one thing which seems to be worrying no one is 
whether demand will materialise for all these new mortgage 
funds, in the face of the greatest unemployment in America 
since 1941, a high level of consumer debt, and uncertain 
prospects for the future in many sections of the economy. 
But there is a latent demand for housing, based on the 13 
million substandard units occupied at present—and the 
figures for new housing starts have already turned up, 
without this additional stimulus, against the trend of the 
rest of the economy. 


Assembly Line on the Farm? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA 


ARMERS in the Corn Belt are eagerly discussing a form 
F of “integration” which is beginning to spread into 
the area from the southern states. This is not the mingling 
of human children of different races in school, but the 
application to the livestock industry of the economists’ 
“vertical integration”, by putting under one management 
the separate steps in the productive process. For example, 
an enterprising manufacturer of feed for livestock is now 
providing farmers with choice breeding stock for meat- 
type pigs and hybrid chickens ; he specifies how they must 
be fed and managed in order to get a uniform product of 
the highest quality and of the type which appeals to con- 
sumers—lean pork, for instance. 

There are many variations in the contracts with farmers, 
but the integrator generally provides some of the credit and 
the management, and assumes at least part of the risk of 
marketing the crop. The farmer supplies the labour, the 
land and usually the buildings which are needed. In return, 
he may be entitled to a percentage of the profits, after 
deducting any loans, or he may be promised a certain price 
for each pound of the animals or of the gain in weight they 
made. The price may be fixed in dollars and cents in the 
contract, or based on prices in an agreed market. Finally, 
the farmer may simply be paid in cash for his work, with 
a bonus for extra effort. 

Integration of this sort has gone farthest in the production 
of broilers, the young chickens suitable for grilling, which 
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is how Americans prefer their chickens to be cooked. It 
started decades ago in Delaware and Georgia and has spread 
to other parts of the South and Connecticut. Management 
and credit arrangements of this type are familiar and accept- 
able in many parts of the South, because they resemble the 
system of share-cropping in cotton which succeeded slavery 
and under which tenants paid their landlords in kind. The 
South’s large pool of underemployed farm labour has 
welcomed the steady income from integration contracts and 
does not worry about becoming a rural proletariat. 


The great growth of integration came at a time when 
knowledge of the importance of vitamins in chicken raising 
was relatively new. “Integrators”, by insisting upon the 
latest feeding formulas, could achieve a real competitive 
advantage. Today some 90 per cent of the commercial 
production of broilers comes from integrated operations. 
Meanwhile, both production and consumption have greatly 
expanded, making this one-time holiday luxury a year-round 
staple food. In turkey farming, the story is very similar. 

Some observers 
think that the 
recent advances in 
scientific feeding of 
stock, the use of 
antibiotics, for in- 
stance, offer similar 
opportunities in 
other livestock in- 
dustries. Eggs are 
beginning to be pro- 
duced by integrated 
MANS operations and ex- 

periments are being 
undertaken in hog 
and cattle raising, 
so far mostly in the South. The integrator who provides 
the management and some of the capital may be a feed 
company, a processing company, or a chain of food shops. 

Good management is a scarce resource at the best of 
times. Today, half of the country’s § million farmers are in 
a sense surplus, in that they produce little income for 
themselves or for the nation, while the other half is piling 
up uneconomic surpluses of farm products. It is not 
surprising that vertical integration is arousing great interest 
as a method of spreading good management and credit 
in order to get more efficient production and marketing. 
Moreover, making a start in farming requires so much 
capital nowadays that an integration contract has a real 
attraction for young men. In areas where efficiency and 
specialisation are lacking, integrated operations can be 
expected to grow. 

So far contract farming has been too small a part of the 
whole to seem to threaten the individually managed farm. 
But last month, when farmers in Iowa met to discuss 
contract farming, it was clear that many who were attracted 
by the prospect of a steady income, and who feel that the 
Middle West must not lose its traditional livestock crop of 
hogs to eager contract farmers in the South, also feared that 
control of their farms would slip into the hands of outsiders. 
Many believe that if integration must come, the farmers 
should run it themselves through co-operatives ; and the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, which is studying the 
implications of contract farming, is considering the pos- 
sibility of organising a $5 million co-operative packing 
plant. 
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France Fumbles for Leadership 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


N Paris, opinion, like a man in a condemned cell who 
thinks he has found a trapdoor, is apt to feel that M. 
Gaillard’s Mediterranean and Saharan plans might offer a 
way out of the Algerian tragedy. There have been other 
similar times, when M. Mollet was rumoured to be nego- 
tiating with the rebels and hope proved to be illusory. M. 
Gaillard now, like M. Mollet then, enjoys the benefit of the 
doubt. But even in Paris, the capital of politics through the 
looking-glass, people sense the objections to his verbally 
grandiose schemes. The best sober observer’s hope for them 
is that by some legerdemain they may make it easier to come 
to terms with M. Bourguiba over Bizerta—with M. Bour- 
guiba all things are possible. If they do so they will at least 
have served some immediate purpose.- But looking only 
a little farther ahead, people realise also that more than a 
puddle of good intentions is required to drown the Algerian 
whale. The King of Morocco, though so much more 
cautious than M. Bourguiba, has recently sounded warnings 
on the growing difficulty of not choosing between Algerian 
“ brothers ” and French “ friends.” As for the Sahara, the 
whole of its proven oil-bearing part is administratively 
attached to Algeria. The French grafted it on themselves, 
and the Algerians (the settlers just as much as the rebels) 
will not acquiesce in a separation now. So the Sahara’s 
future, too, depends on the outcome in Algeria. This is 
clearly what Morocco and Tunisia think. The French gov- 
ernment has already offered them seats on the directing 
boards of the Saharan organisation, but has never obtained 
their assent; they refuse to recognise France’s political 
domination of the desert (Morocco even claims vast areas 
as its own), though they agree easily enough to the principle 
of joint economic development. 

The Americans would like to think M. Gaillard could 
invigorate the Mediterranean and Saharan communities by 
ultimately moderating French claims to absolute possession 
of Algeria and the Sahara. M. Gaillard who, as a good 
French politician, is nothing if not many sided, is a liberal 
in one of his selves. Has he not dared, in office, to conceive 
that Algeria might one day be independent ? Does he not 
insist on speeding up the elections under the outline law in 
Algeria, despite the obvious and probably insurmountable 
difficulties of the operation ? His new plan shows that he 
would like to take broader views. But he is in no position 
to give practical force to this reforming tendency as long as 
he has one foot rooted amongst the Right in the Assembly— 
and until further notice neither he nor anyone else shows 
signs of shaking it free. In fact he is in a particularly weak 
position to defy the chauvinists. He has ruined his credit 
in the last month, first by failing to assert control after the 
Sakiet affair (which was the time to challenge the Right) ; 
then by the gesture of internationalisation that followed ; 





and last, but not least, as a result of the rude shock admin- 
istered by the request for more men and money in Algeria. 

Parliament and country, trusting to the press and 
M. Lacoste, really believed the end was in sight in Algeria. 
The Right had even tried to scupper, and succeeded’ in 
diluting, the outline law on the assumption that if victory 
was near, liberalism, however weak the dose, had lost its 
point. Now M. Lacoste talks of massive deliveries of arms 
to the rebels from Tunisia, thus admitting that the much- 
vaunted Morice defence line on the frontier was being 
peppered with holes even as he praised it; the hardest 
battles yet are being fought with the rebels ; and the end 
seems farther off than ever. Add to this that prices at 
home are still rising ; the parties are still quarrelling ; and 
recent by-elections show that opinion is anxious and 
increasingly tired of government indecision. M. Gaillard’s 
government is in a state of semi-deliquescence. 

In any case, M. Gaillard has to reckon with the complete 
fantasy world that Paris has become. The kind of illusions 
that are current have been naively expressed by one lyricist 
in Combat (once, but long ago, Albert Camus’s paper): 
“ The French proposals are intelligent and generous. Some 
will no doubt. judge them too liberal. . . . Paris cannot 
offer all, give all and receive nothing in exchange.” This 
is the sort of reaction that has enabled the Right successfully 
to class M. Bourguiba in the French mind as almost a 
second Nasser, a blackmailer who must not be allowed to 
get away with it. 

The militant Right’s reactions to recent disillusionment 
is, with men like MM. Bidault, Soustelle, Duchet or Morice, 
to call for more war ; an excellent example of their manner 
was the letter to The Times this week by M. Raymond 
Lacoste (not the minister). They claim that “history is 
what virile nations and leaders are making it ” ; whether the 
Algerian war lasts two, three or more years, France must 
impose its will: France’s allies have no idea of the real 
situation or of what France is doing for civilisation, and 
they must if necessary be defined. At home these militants 
maintain that critics must be silenced ; because the rebels 
commit atrocities, it has become near criminal to protest 
against French tortures in Algeria. 

The habit of confiscating left-wing weeklies—the only real 
Opposition press—is spreading fast. Till last week, most 
confiscations affected their Algerian editions: France 
Observateur (left of the New Statesman) had already 
accumulated §3 confiscations by last July. Témoignage 
Chrétien, the left-wing Catholic paper, can now claim 68 
confiscations in two years, or more than one in two of its 
Algerian editions. Even L’Express, which sends its copies 
to Algeria with blanks in place of Algerian articles, has been 
confiscated ten times. Now the plague is spreading to 
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France. Last week was the first time that whole issues of 
two papers, L’Express and France Observateur, were 
confiscated in France ; and the government went one step 
further still by confiscating M. Sartre’s pamphlet on the 
Communist M. Alleg’s account of his torture, at the office of 
the publisher—the highly successful M. Julliard, impresario 
of both Frangoise Sagan and Minou Drouet. Despite the 
‘protests of liberal politicians, journalists, professors and 
scattered citizens, there is no hiding the fact that there is 
no general French outcry against these methods. There 
is little legal redress, though confiscation hits the victims’ 
finances hard; and the French public, in this as 
in everything else, feels too dissociated from the 
government to consider itself involved. At such moments 
the Fourth Republic stands revealed as a centralised, 
naturally authoritarian administration, hampered by the 
revolutionary slogans of 1789 and bemused by an anarchic 
Assembly, but in no full sense a parliamentary democracy. 

This regime cannot, however, even claim the strength of 
arbitrary government. The incipient moral abdication of 
parliament is displayed in the renewed talk of calling on 
General de Gaulle as the only man to settle the crisis. The 
very mention of the general was enough to ensure M. 
Gaillard a handsome majority last week: the more some 
deputies talk of him, the more others close their ranks. No 
one likes to think of the consequences of another crisis. So 
M. Gaillard may still reign even if he cannot rule. But 
General de Gaulle’s advent, which was fantasy a few weeks 
ago, is almost moving into the bounds of possibility. A 
revolt against Nato from this enigmatic quarter is far more 
likely than the “ explosion of popular wrath ” within France, 
with which right-wing Frenchmen, and the government, like 
10 threaten Anglo-Americans if they do not bow to France’s 
“inalienable ” rights in Algeria. For all the rowdiness of 
hooligans, even at political meetings presided over by 
M. Pinay, there is no real atmosphere of revolt in France 
at the moment, only a deep, bewildered anxiety. Caesar is 
more likely to come with Parliament’s assent than without ; 
although the majority, especially the Socialists and Com- 
munists, would still like to bury de Gaulle, more and more 
find themselves praising him. 


Bonn in the Foothills 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


AD everything gone according to plan another marathon 
debate on foreign affairs would have been held in the 
Bundestag during the latter half of this week. The govern- 
ment’s strong men were to have been Dr Adenauer, fresh 
from a month’s cogitation on the Riviera ; Herr Strauss, 
hauled back specially for the occasion from the United 
States, where he is coyly reconnoitring a marriage of con- 
venience between the Bundeswehr and the Matador ; and 
Herr von Brentano, spurred on by the desire to cut a more 
commanding figure than he did in January’s inconclusive 
wrangle. But, in response to the general demand for time 
10 examine the new feelers for negotiations at the summit 
about a German peace treaty, the president of the Bunde- 
stag decided to postpone the debate. It is to be staged next 
week, beginning on Thursday and presumably not ending 
until once again the participants are about to drop from 
exhaustion. 
The respite has been highly welcome to Herr von Bren- 
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tano for personal reasons. Scarcely back from the Western 
European Union talks in Rome, the foreign minister would 
have had insufficient time under the original arrangement 
either to master his brief or to nurse his shaken prestige. 
The Christian Democrats were disappointed by his perform- 
ance in the last debate. They have also been piqued by his 
neglect of party consultation in appointing state secretaries 
and ambassadors. The opposition cannot be expected to 
regret Herr von Brentano’s political discomfitures. Nor can 
they normally claim a say in foreign service postings. Yet, 
in company with many coalition deputies, they feel that the 
Bundestag has been slighted by the foreign minister’s 
defiant elevation of Herr Dittman to the rank of under-secre- 
tary of state. Herr Dittman is the career diplomat, lately in 
Hongkong, whose services to the Third Reich the Bunde- 
stag pronounced, after investigation, to have permanently 
disqualified him from holding high office under the Federal 
Republic. 

Herr von Brentano may derive some comfort from the 
reflection that these days few foreign ministers are being 
spared severe disparagement. But he has not yet reached 
the limit of his political ambitions ; and it must have been 
galling to watch from the doghouse Herr Erhard quietly 
enhancing his reputation while deputising for the absent 
Chancellor, and to be reminded by some commentators how 
willing Herr Strauss would be to occupy the foreign office 
on his way to greater glory, and how happy some people 
would be to see the conduct of foreign affairs in Herr 
Strauss’s vigorous hands. And now—to aggravate Herr von 
Brentano’s sense of inadequacy—it is clear that Dr 
Adenauer will again be largely directing foreign policy him- 
self until the summit has been reached and explored. All 
in all, the foreign minister has good reason for wanting to 
make a mark in the next debate. 


* 


Since the pre-summit exchanges are still so confusingly 
in motion, and since even the best-prepared debate may at 
any moment flare out of hand, Herr von Brentano and many 
other Christian Democrats would have preferred to wait 
until even later than next week before restating the govern- 
ment’s case. Dr Adenauer, who was not consulted about 
this week’s postponement, has insisted upon a debate as 
soon as possible. The Chancellor believes he can at least 
dispel the confusion in the minds of the German public, 
much of which he attributes to various new proposals con- 
cerning defence and reunification temerariously advanced 
by restive lieutenants during his absence. Of these, the one 
that has attracted the most sympathetic attention is the 
suggestion of the Bundestag President, Herr Gerstenmaier, 
that perhaps a new approach could be made to reunification 
by persuading the wartime allies to begin negotiations for 
a German peace treaty. Herr Gerstenmaier, it seems, still 
hopes against hope that there may be some way of circum- 
venting Soviet Russia’s implacable opposition to German 
unity. But, promptly seizing Herr Gerstenmaier’s idea, the 
Russians have proposed that a German peace treaty should 
be one of the subjects on the summit agenda, and—with 
grim consistency—that both German states should be repre- 
sented in the relevant discussions, the object of which 
should at no time be reunification. 

To Dr Adenauer, as he reappears upon the scene, the 
task now to be done is quite straightforward. It is, firstly, 
to make it unmistakably clear to the Atlantic allies that the 
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terms on which the Russians want to discuss a peace treaty 
are utterly unacceptable to the Federal Republic ; to impress 
upon all concerned that unity and freedom are the inviolate 
prerequisites of a peace treaty ; for the Federal Republic 
to enter into negotiations in company with the Democratic 
Republic would. be to perpetuate both partition and Ger- 
many’s present eastern frontiers. Secondly, it is to convince 
the German public that there is no alternative at present 
to the government’s policy short of capitulation to Soviet 
communism ; and that, as one of the cheerless consequences 
of this policy, it will be necessary to accept General Nor- 
stad’s advice and agree to the establishment of missile bases 
in western Germany and to the arming of the Bundeswehr 
with nuclear weapons. Noting the dismay provoked in 
Britain by local preparations to wage nuclear war, the Chan- 
cellor is resolved that the forthcoming Bundestag debate, 
which will again be broadcast in full from most German 
stations, shall not leave the German public in the state of 
suspicion and confusion in which they were left when they 
switched off their sets in January. But not all his colleagues 
are sure that he will pull it off. 


Campaigning in Canada 
FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


IGOROUS campaigning for votes on March 31st has 
been conducted from’ one end of Canada to the other 
by the rival leaders, Mr John Diefenbaker, Conservative, 
and Mr Lester Pearson, Liberal. Yet it has not produced 
much in the way of new issues. Mr Diefenbaker continues 
in characteristic style, combining the art of the evangelist 
with that of a prosecuting lawyer ; the more it is seen, the 
more his manner seems suitable for an opposition leader 
rather than for a prime minister.” Mr Pearson, who as early 
as the Liberal convention in January began trying to adopt 
the style ‘which was thought suitable for an opposition 
leader, has latterly reverted to one more natural to him, 
which proclaims him to be a responsible statesman. 
Since both leaders have been on the national television 
networks almost every week, the impression that they make 
during these appearances is probably more influential in 
the long run than are their personal visits to scattered 
constituencies. By this criterion alone, Mr Pearson might 


be judged to be catching up after a very poor start. His 


last television appearance on the national network consisted 
of an unscripted interview with young Anthony Abbott, 
the undergraduate son of the former finance minister, Mr 
Douglas Abbott, who is now a judge of the Supreme Court. 
This enabled Mr Pearson to exploit his decades of experi- 
ence with press interviews and for the first time in the cam- 
paign to present himself as a relaxed, reasonable statesman. 
If the election were not for another two months and Mr 
Pearson went on being himself, rather than trying to give 
a ham actor’s performance of what an opposition leader 
is supposed to be, it seems likely that his popularity would 
grow, while Mr Diefenbaker’s more eloquent and emotional 
performance would decline in appeal. 

But there are not two months—little more than two 
weeks, From every part of the country political reporters 
are talking about the Conservatives’ chances of winning 
more seats. The Liberals’ chances are discussed mainly 
in terms of how many of their present seats they can hold. 
Inevitably, therefore, the leaders’ attention tends to be 
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concentrated on individual seats which might be changed 
by a successful campaign. That is why it is considered so 
important for each leader to show himself in doubtful 
ridings. The one “block” vote which defies this rule is 
the Province of Quebec. It is in many ways the key to the 
whole campaign. Most of the political reporters who have 
toured all Canada during the campaign say it is possible 
that the Conservatives will gain a few seats in all the 
western provinces, and perhaps even some in the Atlantic 
provinces. But it is hard to see how they can gain enough 
in the west and east combined to provide the extra 25 
or 30 seats needed for a comfortable overall majority. Yet 
they could get the whole 25 or more from Quebec if a real 
change of mind were to take place there. 

Quebec is also one of the most uncertain factors: 
Responsible observers in Quebec city report that Conserva- 
tive hopes are soaring as high as 35 or more seats out of 
the province’s 75. Some Liberals concede that they might 
lose 15 or even as many as 20. Prediction is unusually 
difficult at the present time because Quebec politics are 
in a state of exceptional disarray. Neither party has a: 
leader in either the federal or the provincial field who really 
captures the imagination either of the populace or of the 
intellectual élite. Both are thoroughly afraid of any sugges- 
tion that they are getting support from the purely provincial 
organisation of M. Duplessis’s Union Nationale. It would 
be the kiss of death in other parts of Canada, though in 
fact M. Duplessis’s organisation in particular ridings has 
for many years supported the candidate of one or other 
of the national parties without too much being said outside 
the province. Rumour has it that the Conservatives are! 
getting such help in far more ridings this time than they did 
last year. " 

But cross-currents of largely leaderless opinion are very 
hard to judge. As one nationalist university professor put: 
it the other day, most Quebec voters have been brought up 
on legends about how “English soldiers” came to drag 
their fathers or brothers or uncles out of bed to fight in the. 
first world war, “ all on orders from the Conservatives.” On 
the. other hand, many of the Quebec intellectuals feel, 
thoroughly let down by the Liberals’ performance under 
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Mr St. Laurent and may be tempted by Mr Diefenbaker’s 
greater stress on provincial rights. Among the most 
influential voices in Quebec politics are rural curés, who 
often take a different line from the more enlightened 
leaders like Cardinal Leger of Montreal and Archbishop 
Roy of Quebec City, and are finding a far newer leadership 
in the young French Canadians at the head of the Catholic 
workers’ syndicates.. These Labour leaders are growing 
more and more outspoken in their determination to oust 
M. Duplessis from provincial power, and where the younger 
priests have become parish curés the syndicates’ somewhat 
radical tone is often reflected in their attitude. 

It is conceivable that these newer forces, taking nothing 
for granted, and determined to find a place in the modern 
world by understanding it, may help tip Quebec votes to the 
Conservatives. A dozen to twenty marginal seats may easily 
be tipped this way. If the number swells to 30 or 40, Mr 
Diefenbaker’s majority in the new House of Commons 
could be quite decisive. 


Madagascar: Forgotten Island 


N Tuesday the French Assembly found time for a 

debate—much overdue—on overseas amnesties, and 
began it with the case of the men still held for their share 
in the 1947 rebellion in Madagascar. A vote will not be 
taken until next week, but deputies seemed impressed by 
the fact that their Overseas Territories Committee has voted 
in favour of letting the three Madagascans in question go 
home. They are at present in forced residence in France— 
virtually forgotten figures while the nation that detains them 
battles with its problems in other parts of Africa. 

For the huge island of Madagascar seldom occupies 
French minds. Being on the way to nowhere, few visit it 
by chance. It is known only to those whose business in 
coffee or vanilla, graphite or mica takes them all the way 
to the end of the road, and virtually all who go there are 
Frenchmen. The high level of French freight rates dis- 
courages merchant adventurers, and roughly three-quarters 
of Madagascar’s trade is with France. 

Yet this isolation is now only physical. In spirit, its 
inhabitants (of whom at the present birth rate there will be 
five million this year) are now at one with all the other 
French dependencies that want independence, either at once 
or by stages. During a meeting of the vice-presidents of 
their provincial assemblies with French officials in Paris 
last month, some of them seemed nettled—for the first time 
—at being expected to meet separately from the West 
African representatives who had held a similar meeting just 
before. Hitherto the 240 miles of sea that separate them 
from the African continent have seemed to divide them 
from, rather than unite them to, their nearest neighbours. 
For the Madagascans are not an African people. All of 
them, from the pale, settled Hova of the fertile plateau to 
the tall darkly-pigmented nomads of the desert south, origin- 
ally came from Asia—Indonesia, or Polynesia, or Melanesia. 
All speak dialects of a common and distinctive language and 
all—even those who have been Christian since the 1860s— 
have the same attitude to their ancestors, to foreigners, even 
to their animals. They have a love of conformity which has 
made them receptive to French influence yet caused them 
to retain many of their own basic characteristics. After all, 
the Hovas ran an independent state, with a queen, a flag, 
and ministers, professed Christianity, and ran their own 
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relations with several European powers before the French 
protectorate of 1885 and long before the annexation of 
1896. 

Eleven years ago, an island that was to all appearances 
peace-loving and docile was decimated by a rising the fierce- 
ness of which electrified Frenchmen. It was stamped out 
by force, but only after fighting and casualties that ran 
as high as tens of thousands. Resistance was violent and 
prolonged alike among Hovas and non-Hovas, Christians 
and pagans. Psychologists have tumbled over themselves 
to explain the motives for such determined resistance: 
certainly the grounds were not economic, as in Kenya. 
There is virtually no rivalry on the economic plane between 
Madagascans and the Frenchmen who form only 1.4 per 
cent of the population. The most plausible of the theories 
seems to be that the Madagascan is easily put out by 
uncertainty and change, and had been more deeply disturbed 
than any Frenchmen realised by France’s wartime upsets, 
followed by the Fourth Republic’s early and sweeping 
gestures about self-government. 

Nationalism is a vigorous growth ; cut down, it reappears 
as surely as the nettle. In the years since 1947 a new rash 
of parties has sprung up—all of them nationalist and carry- 
ing the word “ Madagascan” in their titles. They have 
thriven on the hesitation with which successive French 
governments have 
set about intertwin- 
ing the two ill- 
matched strands in 
French overseas 
policy: the old ten- 
dency to assimilate 
Africans as part of 
the mission civilisa- 
trice and the new 
one to give them 
self-government in 
order to keep 
abreast of the times. 

In 1956, Madgas- 
car got a loi cadre 
along with everyone 
else, but many 
Madagascans__ dis- 
approve of it 
because it divides the island into six councils which observe 
tribal distinctions in a way that was once logical but is no 
longer popular with any party. “‘ Why saddle us with six 
assemblies and six budgets and a seventh at the centre ? ” 
grumble young men who are by no means all Hovas. The 
first elections, held last year, suggested that wherever regions 
voted parochially they did so for economic, not tribal reasons. 
The result of the poll produced (after secondary elections) a 
central legislature containing 27 “ moderates,” 18 left wing 
nationalists and g Catholic nationalists. Only the first 
favour independence by stages, of which they regard the 
loi cadre as the first. Catholics, Socialists and some pinkish 
Communists would like it right away. (The Christian parties 
tend to take shape on a denominational basis with the 
Catholics much more regimented than members of the 
various Protestant missions and strongly backed by their 
bishops in demanding immediate independence and a mere 
treaty relationship with France ; the Holy See seems to 
favour this solution as a bulwark against communism.) 


In Paris, anyone who ever pays attention to Madagascar 
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What’s the advertiser’s outlook in the Common Market? 






You may well ask. We did here at 
Smiths. For in all the mass and 
morass of international huddle and 
squabble, we wondered when some- 
one was going to shed a little light 
on the Common Market from the 
advertiser’s point of view. 


Then we decided to do it ourselves. 
Two of our top marketing men went 
to Europe and other parts of the 
world, asking some pertinent ques- 
tions. They met industrial barons 
and distribution kings. They grilled 
German government officials and 
Dutch diplomats. And from Belgium 
to U.S.A., from Italy to Africa, mis- ee. 
conceptions faded as facts grew. 


The outcome is a new publication, 
price 5/-, which you can read with- 
out putting your waders on. The 
advertisers this Agency serves have 
already gota complimentary copy as 
one of the sidearms of that service. 






If you, too, are interested in the un- 
common problems of the Common 
Market, ask your secretary to drop a 
line, or scribble a note yourself, to 
the address below, making your 
cheque or postal order payable to 
“Smiths Advertising Agency Ltd.” 
Your copy will be on your desk by 
return post. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY LIMITED 


LINCOLN HOUSE - HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C.1 


This is 
Operation 


BRITAIN 


It is an organisation which exists to tell the world about Britain. It makes 
no profits and is independent of governments and political parties. 

It has been formed by a group of men of wide experience in many 
different spheres of activity and of many shades of political opinion, who 
are united in their belief in Britain’s future as a great nation. We ir 
Operation Britain believe that to attain that future Britain and all her 
people need now a form of encouragement and guidance which can best 
be provided by an independent organisation commanding all the re- 
sources of modern publicity. 

It is our belief that too little is known, either at home or abroad, 
of Britain’s tremendous achievements. At home, the inspiration of the 
past and our present successes are the best possible source of confidence 
in our future. Abroad proof of Britain’s ability to lead the world in 
many fields is of inestimable value in increasing our trade with other 
nations. Proper presentation to the British public and to’ the world of 
such achievements will realize for us the prestige that this nation has 
earned, and the pride that we can justly feel in Britain’s strength and in 
her qualities of greatness. 

Operation Britain’s function is not to preach, but to inform: not 
to exhort, but to encourage every member of our close-knit nation, 
each one of whom has a part to play in shaping our future. That future 
—if we all build together—is bright with promise. 


British Achievement 
Speaks for BRITAIN 


Write for details of corporate and individual membership to :— 


THE OPERATION BRITAIN ORGANISATION * 165 FLEET STREET LONDON BC4 °* FLEet Street S501 
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These are the objects of 
OPERATION BRITAIN 


To make clear the importance of thriving 
successful industry throughout the country, 
and, through it, an ever expanding export 
trade, if our present standard of living is to 
be maintained and raised still higher. 


Further, to demonstrate the essential inter- 
dependence of our people of every type and 
occupation—men and women, young and 
old—who, in times of national emergency, 
have invariably shown their unity and 
determination. 


To ensure that our own people-—while 
made aware of our shortcomings—shall 
have the widest possible knowledge of our 
national achievements in the social, cultural, 
scientific and industrial fields. 


To publish, from time to time, factual 
statements regarding our successes in over- 
seas markets, and actively and positively to 
counter misrepresentations of Britain which 
are damaging to our national prestige, and 
thus, to our commercial opportunities. 


To ensure that people throughout the world 
are no less well-informed than those at 
home regarding our national achievements 
in every field of human endeavour: and 
thereby to heighten the prestige of British 
products in vital export markets. 


Thus, to reawaken pride in Britain’s 
position in the world as a powerful force 
working for the good of all peoples and, 
through this more favourable climate of 
opinion, to raise further the morale of all 
engaged in commerce and industry. 
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agrees that France must heed the signs of the times and 
make some changes. Otherwise it will forgo the attraction 
it still holds for the many Madagascans who would like 
commonwealth status, and are advocating some kind of 
round table conference that would revise Article VIII (the 
French Union article) of the French constitution. The 
importance of this week’s debate on an amnesty is that it 
affords a first small indication of a public grasp that changes 
are called for. The brake on progress is reluctance to go 
faster, anywhere, than France can go in Algeria. 

Meantime, new ideas are pouring into the island with 
each extra month of French hesitation and delay. The news 
that is exciting opinion comes not only from Algeria and 
West Africa but from Indonesia. Poor economic conditions 
could aggravate matters ; at present the plateau is suffering 
from floods and the south from a serious drought. If the 
Madagascans have to wait long for fulfilment of some of 
their aspirations, their ancestral ties with Asia may begin 
to count. Few, if any, are aware of the danger an over- 
populated Asia could hold for an island which has only 
eight inhabitants to the square kilometre. There is a warn- 
ing for them, did they but know it, in the Indian wave that 
has already spilt itself in Mauritius. Were France less taken 
up with problems nearer home, and better able to pay more 
attention to its forgotten island, it could almost undoubtedly 
keep a footing in the Indian Ocean by means of links with 
the Madagascans ; for these are at present drawn as much 
by Christianity and co-operation with Europe as by any 
call from Bamako or Bandung. 


First Thoughts on an 
Arab Union 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


HE spy story about King Saud’s cheques (which, at 

first, aroused more laughter than anger here) stole 
most of the headlines from the simultaneous announcement 
of President Nasser’s new cabinet for the United Arab 
Republic. Yet the list is worth scrutinising. Numerically 
speaking, the Syrians do quite well ; they have 14 seats to 
the Egyptians’ 24 ; this is a much bigger proportion than 
the size of the respective populations would warrant, and 
is no doubt a sop to Syrian pride. Yet it is not a large 
one as sops go; eleven of the 14 Syrians hold office for 
Syria only, two. are vice-presidents without portfolio, and 
the only Syrian holding an office that handles joint matters 
is Sayed Salah Bitar, covering Arab affairs. The joint 
ministries of prime significance—defence, foreign affairs, 
industry, propaganda and education—are all retained by 
the Egyptians who held them in Egypt’s former cabinet. 
Indeed, there has been only one major change in the 
Egyptian team ; Dr Hassan Zaki, the able financier who 
has been handling the talks with Britain, goes to the ministry 
of finance instead of Dr Abdel Moneim Kaissouni (who 
held office throughout the financial deals with iron curtain 
countries). The point of chief significance in the Syrian 
list is the omission of Sayed Khaled el Azm and General 
Afif el] Bizri, the two major architects of Syria’s agreements 
with Russia. 

To draw deductions about foreign policy from these 
changes would be rushing it. The one hard fact at present 
available is that the Egyptians have got the Russians to 
agree to amend their agreement with Syria so as to bring 
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it into line with Egypt’s own. The significant change 
entails agreement that the entry of Russian experts shall 
take place only by mutual consent; the original Syrian 
agreement left it to Russia to decide what experts to send 
to inspect a project. 

Damascus, whether out of relief or to impress its visiting 
president, seemed to give the new arrangements a louder 
welcome than did Cairo. After a week of celebrations there, 
President Nasser had to tell the Syrians to be done with 
rejoicing and get down to work again. In Cairo there was 
less need for a cold douche of this kind. There were 
demonstrations, of course, but they did not seriously 
interrupt work. The main response to union seemed to be 
a mixture of gratification and puzzlement: only among a 
few is there true enthusiasm for the greater Arab unity 
which for so long has been a vision and has now suddenly 
become a not fantastic goal. To most Egyptians it seems 
perfectly reasonable that all Arabs should want to hitch 
themselves to President Nasser’s chariot. Union with 
Syria has been accepted graciously, but except among the 
idealistic and the ambitious, the reasoning is roughly along 
these lines: “ Of course the Syrians—and the people if not 
the present governments of the other Arab states—should 
want to join us, and equally certainly as Arab brothers we 
will accept them—on our terms. We must wait to see 
what the benefits for us will be.” Newspaper reports of 
celebrations in Damascus are read with pleasure and 
amusement but without surprise. The president is receiving 
no more than his due. 


* 


Even to those who now see dreams of Arab strength 
materialising, the suggestion of union between Syria and 
Egypt was at first slightly disconcerting. When the proposal 
came from the delegation of Syrian officers President Nasser 
was tempted by the apple that was offered, but afraid that 
it was too big to bite while Egypt is only at the beginning 
of the road to solving its own gigantic problems. Syria’s 
unsettled state was also a discouragement to him. He 
therefore set terms that were sufficiently high to make it 
unlikely that they would be accepted. When the Syrian 
officers, after all-night debate, accepted them, he was placed 
in a gratifying but not unembarrassing position: if he 
refused union now, there was a risk of losing all influence 
over Syria. Therefore the union was on. And although the 
Egyptians at first found the idea strange, they had sufficient 
faith in their president to believe that he knew what he was 
about. Once the marriage was announced, the press and 
radio went to town in praise of Arab unity, which is now 
presented as the one true goal of every Egyptian. 

Outside the ministries, where heads of departments 
now have to translate union into practical terms, and 
are slightly overawed by the tasks ahead, there is as yet 
very little effort to analyse what it means in practical 
terms ; instead the public is told repeatedly that the deep 
wish of its heart is being fulfilled. One newspaper, 
Al-Akhbar, ran a sort of quiz: after Yemen, who next ? 
Clearly, the heart’s desire would be one of the oil-producing 
states ; the violence of the attack on Saudi Arabia therefore 
surprised people. But they believe the door to union is 
still not closed on King Saud. 

For the moment, the policy is to do no more than make 
it clear that any Arab state that wishes to join or federate 
with the United Arab Republic is welcome to do so, but 
that it must come in on the Republic’s terms and not its 
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own. The openness and even the arrogance of this 
attitude may be better psychology than trying to inveigle 
or tempt other states in. The goods are disarmingly on 
show ; if they were hidden behind blandishments, Egypt’s 
neighbours might be more suspicious. The Egyptian 
government has sore memories of trying to wrap its 
tentacles round the Sudan ; it is determined to try and avoid 
repeating earlier mistakes. 

Both countries—but particularly Syria—will have to 
make considerable adjustments. For instance, it is thought 
that most of the capital that wants to leave Egypt has 
already done so and that liberalising Egyptian currency 
control is not out of the question ; yet the earliest date at 
which financiers expect to be able to attain a common 
currency is three years hence. As to customs duties, Syria 
is expected to be the one to make the alterations. In Cairo, 
the broadcasting studio has a notice pinned over the 
microphone, “ This is the United Arab Republic broad- 
casting from Cairo” in order to remind announcers to give 
Cairo radio its new status. And the Egyptian security 
chiefs who have been enjoying a relatively quiet life in the 
last year are not altogether happy at starting all over again 
in a country as unsettled as Syria. But, all told, Egypt’s 
attitude is almost philanthropic: its duty as an elder brother 
is to put Syria straight. Syrians are no doubt thinking 
just the opposite. 


Marxist Minister in Ceylon 


FROM A ‘CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


R PHILIP GUNAWARDENA, Ceylon’s minister of food 

and agriculture, and the chief Marxist in Mr Bandara- 
naike’s coalition government, has suffered his first major 
reverse. A spirited protest by right wing members of the 
cabinet has forced the withdrawal of an important order 
that he had made on the purchase price for paddy (un- 
milled rice) from cultivators. In recent years, Ceylon’s rice 
growers have been receiving a guaranteed price of twelve 
rupees per bushel of paddy under a government subsidy. 
The food minister recently issued an order stipulating that 
only ten rupees would be paid in cash, and that credit notes, 
on which fertiliser and other requisites could be bought, 
would be issued for the balance of two rupees. No part 
of the credit note could be negotiated for cash. 

Mr Gunawardena’s intention was laudable: he felt that 
this compulsory use of manure would step up rice yields. 
But the order was ill-timed. Owing to drought and flood, 
cultivators in many areas have been having a lean time 
and were in no mood to accept willingly a cut in their cash 
receipts. He thus played straight into the hands of the 
right wing which had been waiting for an opportunity to 
give him battle. The right wing claimed that the cabinet 
had authorised the minister to pay ten rupees in cash 
only to those rice growers who wished to buy fertiliser, 
and so on, with the balance, and that he had not been 
empowered to force manure and mammoties down the 
throats of all the farmers. There were demonstrations in 
rice-growing areas, some of them perhaps encouraged by 
right wing critics of the minister, and a few hundred demon- 
strators who came to Colombo even turned the tables on 
a group of his dockworker henchmen who came to jeer at 
the goiyas (farmers). 

At a meeting of the cabinet, Mr Gunawardena sat silent 
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and accepted the decision to quash his order. Mrs Wijeye- 
wardene, Ceylon’s only woman minister, who had led a 
march of cultivators, claimed that: “ Philip’s face is in the 
mud.” Later, in the House of Representatives, Mr Guna- 
wardena made an angry speech, alleging that the demon- 
strations against his order had been engineered by paddy 
blackmarketeers, and casting aspersions on some of his 
cabinet colleagues. 

Mr Gunawardena is, however, not the only member of 
the cabinet guilty of criticising his colleagues. In recent 
months, it has been the fashion for some ministers to make 
speeches critical of the actions or statements of others. 
The Trotskyite Leader of the Opposition, Dr N. M. Perera, 
who is somewhat paradoxically the leading authority on 
parliamentary government here, remarked recently that the 
convention of collective cabinet responsibility had gone by 
the board. 

The paddy price issue brought to a head the conflict of 
views between Marxist and moderate elements in the 
government. Key figures in the moderate or right wing 
group (which is the larger element) have been giving public 
warnings against the dangers of a totalitarian approach to a 
socialist state. The reference was obviously to Mr Guna- 
wardena, who appears to have gained some followers from 
within Mr Bandaranaike’s own Freedom Party, the chief 
group in the coalition. 


* 


The. right-left conflict was reflected at the annual con- 
ference of the Freedom Party. There was considerable 
sniping at Marxists. Mr Bandaranaike, whose personal 
prestige remains high, was able, however, to keep the 
meeting well-behaved. His role as the leader of a 
heterogenous team has obviously become more difficult 
lately, particularly since some of his ministers are not con- 
tent to confine their differences to the cabinet room but 
insist on airing them publicly. His precise position in the 
current conflict is somewhat puzzling. In private conversa- 
tion, some of the right wing members of the governing party 
will admit to dissatisfaction that Mr Bandaranaike has not 
been “tough enough ” with Mr Gunawardena. 

While the left wing emphasises socialism and the right 
wing democracy, Mr Bandaranaike is inclined to stress both 
socialism and democracy equally when he interprets his 
party’s affirmed policy of democratic socialism. He has 
stated that this is a time of transition, and that many changes, 
economic and social, are inevitable. His coalition came to 
power in April, 1956, on a manifesto composed of nationalist 
and socialist proposals. The initiative for implementing the 
nationalist segments came from the right wing, while the 
left has provided the sponsorship for most of the radical 
measures in the economic sphere. 

In the months immediately after the election of this 
government, the nationalist fervour was predominant, and it 
was in this mood that the legislation for making Sinhalese 
the State language in place of English was accepted. Later, 
the initiative passed to the left, and Mr Gunawardena was 
able to have his controversial paddy lands bill passed 
without too drastic amendments. Now he has suffered a 
reverse, but on an issue on which his stand could not be 
easily made to appeal to the peasantry, even to the tenant 
farmers who would gain from his paddy lands legislation. 
But to judge by the speech he made in parliament a few 
hours after the cabinet had decided against him, the minister 
does not seem to have been daunted. 
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his copy typist 
never makes a mistake 


THE secret of this copy typist is that she never types 
any straight copy work. She uses the Kodak ‘Verifax’ 
Copier. It’s not only seven times faster than typing, it is 
always accurate to the last detail. There’s no need 
for checking. 

Copies made with the ‘Verifax’ are facsimile copies, 
made on inexpensive paper. In normal use the 


GET A 


*Verifax’ can save its cost in as little as two months. 
Anyone can learn to use the ‘Verifax’ in five minutes. 
It is clean, self-contained and takes up little more 
desk room than a typewriter. 
Whatever your business—no matter how big or 
small, there’s room in it for the ‘Verifax’ Copier. Send 
for details today. 


COPIER 


Made by Kodak 


KODAK LIMITED (DEPT. 492), KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. ‘Verifax’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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KINGSTON: te capital of Jamaica, owes its birth to 

the earthquake which almost obliterated Port Royal in 1692. 

The damage was so extensive that a new town was planned 

and a 200 acre site purchased for £1,000. This town— 

Kingston—progressed slowly at first, but the fire of 1703, 

which again ravaged Port Royal so disheartened its inhabitants 

that they moved in great numbers to Kingston which from 

that time prospered. By 1716 it was the largest town in 

Jamaica and a centre for the island’s trade, and in 1872 it. 

became the seat of the Jamaican Government. Kingston has 

had to withstand many disasters, culminating in the earthquake and fire of 1907. But 
like the phoenix it rose again and again from the ashes, and today, with a population 
of about 300,000, Kingston remains the chief city and main port of Jamaica, destined 
by its situation to play a leading part in the island’s ever-expanding economy. 


Business men who require information on current commercial conditions in 


Jamaica are invited to get into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our branches in 


Kingston and elsewhere in the island are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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“ Naturally, my purpose will be that this sum for the 
nationalised industries, with other borrowing by the Gov- 
ernment, should be successfully absorbed by the public 
during the year—that is, draw in real savings and not 
depend on inflationary finance. But in the end, neither 
the nationalised industries, nor the Government, can 
borrow, except on a purely inflationary basis, more than 
the nation is able and willing to lend.” 


HEN Mr Macmillan, in his budget speech of 
\ 4 1956, announced that the long-term capital 
requirements of the nationalised industries 
would be met out of the Exchequer, rather than by the 
issue of Treasury-guaranteed stock on the capital 
market, he did so as a temporary measure, “only for 
two years.” -In practice, his measure has lasted only 
eighteen months plus : the first advances direct from 
the Treasury were not made until after the Finance Act 
of 1956 became law, and powers to do so were due to 
lapse at the end of this month. A two-clause bill that 
had its unopposed second reading in the Commons this 
week will extend these powers until the end of August, 
completing Mr Macmillan’s two years. But it has come 
as a reminder that the Government is committed to 
decide, by budget time, how nationalised industries 
should be financed for the future. 

On the surface, this is simply a matter of conveni- 
ence : the convenience of the authorities in managing 
their open-market policy, and the convenience of the 
industries concerned in raising their money on the most 
advantageous terms. But it also re-opens the vexed 
question whether any independent economic criteria 
can practically be applied to the vast capital demands 
of industries that are by nature partly insulated from 
ordinary commercial compulsions. 

The present two-year expedient was largely a matter 
of the Treasury’s convenience. Growing demands for 
new capital from the nationalised industries, like those 
{rom the local authorities, had been embarrassing the 
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authorities in their ordinary funding operations, and 
hence hampering their attempts to maintain a taut 
monetary policy. The local authorities had been 
diverted from the Public Works Loans Board towards 
borrowing on the capital market without Treasury sup- 
port ; the nationalised industries were already in the 
market, but with a guarantee. They satisfied their 
requirements in the first place by borrowing from the 
banks : at a time when other borrowers were under 
restraint, these industries’ overdrafts rose steadily until 
such time as the Treasury found it convenient to allow 
a new issue of, say, gas or electricity stock. This 
was inconvenient for the banks ; the Treasury found 
it inconvenient to fit these issues into their own pro- 
gramme of borrowing, re-financing, and funding ; and 
to the extent that the issues were fitted into the Gov- 
ernment’s whole open-market operations, the actual 
terms could be inconvenient to the borrower, the 
nationalised industry concerned. Moreover, the stock 
was not only officially guaranteed but officially “sup- 
ported ”; the big issues were always under-subscribed 
by the public, and the departments had to take up large 
amounts of the stock, financing this by borrowing on 
Treasury bills. That automatically increased the banks’ 
liquidity ratio and slackened Government control of the 
credit base, until such time as the slack could be taken 
up by further funding: as Mr Macmillan put it, “ kick- 
ing the ball through one’s own goal.” 

His expedient removed most of the inconvenience 
—at least to the banks and the Treasury. These indus- 
tries’ overdrafts are now limited to their normal 
requirements of working capital; their spending on 
fixed investment is covered monthly by advances from 
the Treasury, which have to be repaid as 25-year 
annuities at a rate of interest reckoned by the Treasury 
to be suitable for long-term borrowing of this kind. 
The banks are freed from an embarrassment. The 
Treasury can arrange its terms and time-table of re- 
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financing and funding as it thinks best. The seven 
nationalised industries concerned probably find it 
fairly convenient, too, though enthusiasm differs ; 
they had at least a little influence upon the terms and 
length of their stock issues, and some regret the com- 
plete inflexibility of their present powers to raise 
money, “only very short or very long.” 

But the device of bringing the nationalised industries 
direct to the Exchequer had only a tactical effect upon 
the Government’s control of the credit base ; and the 
extent to which advantage of it was taken depended 
entirely, as before, upon the vigour and success of 
official funding policy. Advances to these industries 
have to be covered, as the official “support” of 
their stock issues had to be covered, by an increase in 
the floating debt, until such time as the public can be 
induced to buy equivalent gilt-edged stock. Mr 
Macmillan’s stated purpose of drawing in enough 
real savings fully to cover nationalised invest- 
ment and other public borrowing has not, in 
practice, been achieved—some people would say 
not even sought vigorously enough. Many factors 
have affected the Government’s funding operations 
during the last eighteen months ; there are different 
opinions about how successful it has been and how much 
more successful, in the circumstances, it could have 
been. But certainly it is not easy to argue that the 
change in the method of financing of nationalised 
industries has greatly affected it one way or the other. 

In practice, moreover, this change has had no effect 


upon the Government’s control of the investment pro- 
grammes of these nationalised industries, or upon the 
extent to which they are covering their capital expendi- 
ture by self-financing. It was never formally meant to ; 
though Mr Macmillan did feel that “if one actually 
presses the fee oneself into the piper’s hand, one has a 


better chance of influencing the tune.” But his 
successor, last September, chose to influence this tune 
with the existing, well-worn soft pedal : though he 
stabilised total public investment in terms of money, Mr 
Thorneycroft’s restrictions on nationalised investment 
were exerted through the usual departmental restric- 
tions upon the industries’ forward investment pro- 
grammes. The periodic review of these programmes, 
by the ministries directly concerned and then by the 
Treasury, was always a “ physical” planning exercise ; 
the 1956 change in financing merely “ faced the reality.” 


N deciding how the nationalised industries should 


be financed in future, the Government has to con- © 


sider not merely the method as it is today and as it was 
before. Are there further alternatives that might apply 
to the investment claims of these industries something 
more like the same market criteria that other industries 
have to satisfy ? One has often been advocated : this 
is to send them back to the capital market to borrow 
without a Treasury guarantee and, what is more 
important, without official support. It was put 
forward by the Herbert Committee, some of whose 
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other suggestions have since been adopted in the re- 
organisation of the electricity industry ; two years ago, 
Mr Macmillan himself wondered if it ought to be 
“ the ultimate aim . . . perhaps electricity and gas might 
be the pioneers.” Another alternative has sometimes 
been put forward : this is the issue of some kind of 
non-voting equity in the nationalised industries, 
perhaps carrying a guaranteed minimum rate of divi- 
dend with the chance of something over and above that, 
or guaranteed as to repayment with variable interest 
rates. 


Mr Macmillan felt then, however, that the 
nationalised industries had at that time not “a cat in 
hell’s chance” of raising their money without official 
guarantee or support. They cannot pledge their 
undertaking, which is the state’s, as security—though, 
equally, one could not conceive of their being allowed 
to default, so that some Treasury guarantee, even if 
formally absent, would still be implied. Moreover, 
some of the nationalised industries are exceptionally 
highly capitalised : could their immense demands be 
privately underwritten and absorbed ? The seven 
industries brought within the budget in 1956 (coal was 
already financed direct from the Exchequer) were 
reckoned to need some £700 million within two years: 
electricity alone, at present, may need to borrow some 
£150-£200 million a year, and its requirements are 
rising. 

Even more fundamental difficulties, arising from the 
statutory nature and present circumstances of these 
industries, confront the project for some form of equity 
—and indeed to some extent question the whole under- 
lying idea that they can be made to compete for capital 
resources “on equal terms” with private industry. 
They are, constitutionally, required to “ break even” 
after covering all relevant costs and interest on their 
fixed-charge capital, not to make surpluses ; and this 
over “one year with another,” not in any particular 
year. In practice, moreover, some are subject to formal 
or informal Government control of their prices. It is 
not easy to see how any “ equity ” investor could take 
a chance on his interests being preferred, by public 
corporation or minister, to those of the consumer-cum- 
voter—who is the ultimate owner. Given their pre- 
sent operating rules, indeed, it is questionable whether 
the open capital market could ever assess these nation- 
alised industries realistically and “fairly” beside 
private industries competing for the country’s available 
capital resources. Those operating rules could be 
altered. But it is as well to realise that they would 
need to be, and with them the whole concept of the 
nationalised public corporation ; a financial formula 
alone would not serve. 


The most likely result of sending nationalised 
industries to the market without official support, indeed, 
would probably be that some of them would not be 
able to raise the money. It is arguable, indeed, 
that this ought to be the object in dealing with 
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some nationalised industries—say the Transport Com- 
mission, for whose parlous current finances special 
arrangements,-over and above the ordinary Treasury 
advances, have had to be made ; but the Minister of 
Transport might not altogether agree. Electricity, alone, 
is perhaps an industry of such redoubtable progress, 
nationalised or not, as to attract the investor. But 
whether the investor’s judgment of the investment that 
nationalised electricity needs would be better than the 
Government’s is another matter. 

Failing these more fundamental changes, how does 
the present system of financing compare with the old ? 
When Mr Simon, in this week’s debate, said that it had 
worked better, he was talking of its convenience to the 
authorities ; this cannot weigh much with the impartial 
observer. There is something to be said, indeed, for 
making their job inconvenient ; if the need to issue 
nationalised stock had nudged the authorities into issu- 
ing stock before they would have done—and if this had 
really been sold to the public and not merely taken up 
by the departments—the old system would have made 
monetary control the more taut. In practice, however, 





Hermit crabs are soft skinned and creep into 
the empty shells of crustacea and molluscs for 
protection ; private companies can find immunity 
from a surtax direction in the shells of public 
companies. 


They are corporate entities empty of their trading 

assets ; they hold only cash or near cash assets 
in their balance sheets and otherwise have nothing 
except a stock exchange quotation—which is essential. 
Usually shell companies are small ; the rubber share 
market has produced a considerable number of them. 
But the supply is fairly readily expanded, since vacant 
possession can be offered by any company that is pre- 
pared to sell its trading assets ; and there is no sign that 
the demand for such holes to creep into is slackening. 
In a specialised but now fashionable market some 
brokers produce lists of shells for sale while others 
know of prospective buyers. 

What is the object of the exercise ? The typical 
transaction starts with a cash bid by an unnamed prin- 
cipal for the equity of the shell, the principal usually 
being a director-controlled private company. The offer 
is of cash for cash—slightly more cash than the shell 
contains—and is often, but not always, mac for 90 per 
cent of the equity—a proportion, once acquired, that 
gives the bidder the opportunity to buy the remaining 
10 per cent compulsorily. As the bid hinges on the fact 


Ste companies have nothing to do with oil. 


Shell Kernels 
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the authorities in any case create a new stock, whatever 
its name, when there is a public demand. The industries 
did, certainly, have a little more say about the terms of 
their own financing then, as compared with the present 
system, though some greater flexibility about terms and 
length of borrowing might not be impossible under the 
present arrangements. And if one were hoping even- 
tually to move towards the issue of stock without 
guarantee or support, a return to issuing it with both 
could be a first step. But there would be very little in 
the halfway step. The success or failure of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of funding has not been affected greatly 
either way. Neither of the formulas yet tried offers 
hope of any more competent control of nationalised 
investment—or much strengthens the possibility of 
applying “impartial” criteria to this. Nor, incident- 
ally, does the appearance of these borrowings in the. 
Exchequer accounts place any real compulsions on Mr 
Heathcoat Amory to achieve “ overall balance” by a 
bigger current surplus; his budgeting has to be 
addressed to the condition of the economy, not to the 
convention of the figuring. 


that to avoid a surtax direction more than 25 per cent of 
the voting equity has to be held by the public, the 
bidder may choose to bid for less than 90 per cent, and 
leave the minority shareholding in. Or he may buy all 
the capital and part with the necessary 25 per cent 
of it later. 

The bid price for the shares is necessarily above the 
break-up value of the cash assets (less non-distribution 
relief) per share. Otherwise liquidation would be an 
acceptable alternative. In a recent lecture to the 
London and District Society of Chartered Accountants, 
Mr G. H. Middleton put the normal extra payment at 
between £8,000 and £12,000. This premium would 
include the cost of stamp duty on the share transfers. 
The smaller the issued capital of a shell, naturally, the 
bigger is the net premium. The buyer can afford a 
premium over break-up values because he avoids 
having to find the distributed profits tax that would be 
payable in a liquidation. 

Having secured control of the shell, the private com- 
pany asks for and gets a suspension of its stock exchange 
quotation. The memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion are revamped, giving the buyer the opportunity 
to fit his business snugly into the shell. Its name, as 
well as its board, may well be changed. The shell then 
buys its new owner’s private company at its net asset 
value (including goodwill). If, as usually happens, the 
shell has not enough cash to meet that purchase in 
full, the balance of the price is satisfied by an issue of 
its shares to the vendor, and occasionally, by an 
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unsecured loan. Then a requotation of the shares of 
the newly inhabited shell is secured and some shares 
—enough to establish a market and to provide the neces- 
sary minority shareholding—are sold to the public. 

In such a transaction, cash is being swapped for 
cash and scrip for scrip, and there is no need for the 
promoters of it to seek consent from the Capital Issues 
Committee. That is a considerable attraction. Recently 
there have been deals of this kind designed simply to 
avoid the CIC’s gauntlet. The companies recently 
acquired by Olds Discount and Radio Rentals were not 
empty shells ; they were shells filled with the juicy nut 
of much needed cash, which might not have been 
allowed to the purchasers by the CIC. In effect, 
these were transactions in which cash was bought 
at a premium. Mr Heathcoat Amory is now 
brooding on ways to bring to an end this legal avoid- 
ance both of the control of borrowing orders and 
of the curb on hire purchase financing. 

Shells which really are shells with no money inside 
them are bought for quite different reasons. A few 
are bid for simply because they provide a convenient 
way for a company whose assets are tiny, profits small, 
or record erratic to get a stock exchange quotation. 
That route is not as attractive as it was, for the Stock 
Exchange Council now insists on an advertisement of 
particulars when the nature of a company’s business is 
changed. There is little in such a purchase financially 
though the quotation fee is saved. Many of the pros- 
pectuses so published, though they do not have to be 
extensively publicised, are full of detail. On the other 
hand, requotations have been given to shells which 
have no ten years’ record of profits to publish, simply 
because the shell’s money has not been reinvested. 


most shell transactions have a more complicated 


purpose than this. The heart of the matter is 
that the owner of a director-controlled private company 
wants to turn it into a public company to ease the burden 
of surtax and estate duty—and he wants to do it in such 
a way that he avoids paying large sums in profits tax. 
Almost without exception, recent shell transactions 
have secured that not more than 74 per cent of the 
equity remains in the hands of the controlling interest. 
Permission to deal and dealings on a recognised stock 
exchange mean that the Estate Duty Office will value 
the shares for death duty purposes at the market value 
and not on the value of the net assets which would be 
imputed to them if-the deceased himself had controlled 
the company—a method of valuation usually less 
favourable to the estate and always a matter of 
argument. A stock exchange quotation, dealings 
and a public stake of more than 25 per cent of the 
voting power of the equity ensure that the company’s 
undistributed profits cannot be subject to a surtax 
direction by the Inland Revenue. Shells have become 
more fashionable since Mr Thorneycroft last summer 
rolled up the. “Cripps umbrella” which protected 
controlled companies from such a direction. Controlled 
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companies that seek a public quotation must, however, 
still secure a surtax clearance on their past earnings. 


Under the shelter of the umbrella, many such com- 
panies piled up cash. The shell provides the means 
of getting hold of that cash and capitalising future 
profits without attracting tax. It is a device that com- 
bines fiscal advantage with a considerable aesthetic 
satisfaction. The assets in the private company are in 
effect exchanged for shares with a market price in the 
shell. Part of the purchase price can be met by the 
vendor making an unsecured loan to the shell com- 
pany—unsecured for fear of the control of borrowing 
order. The loan, often non-interest paying, can then 
be repaid after the lapse of a few years in instalments 
out of the earnings of the new business, thereby turn- 
ing its income into capital and avoiding tax on the part 
of the lender. Unsecured loans of this kind are usually 
accompanied by the warning to shareholders that, in 
view of the indebtedness to the vendors of the private 
company, dividends are likely to be “ conservative.” 


A shell can also be used to float off an entirely new 
business—usually an investment trust or a small indus- 
trial holding company. Its cash can be used to purchase 
investments, or its unissued shares can be exchanged 
for shares in other concerns. On requotation, it is 
possible for such companies to state in their pros- 
pectuses that pending the investment of the company’s 
funds the directors can make no forecast about future 
profits and dividends. Recent experience of some small 
holding companies, using their share capital to extend 
their tiny monarchies into unrelated fields, has not been 
impressive. Not all empire builders are successful. 

A shell company must always be left with minority 
shareholders. The Inland Revenue does not seem to 
mind whether that 25 per cent minority consists of a few 
friends of the directors or of a rump of the shareholders 
of the original shell so long as dealings take place in the 
shares. A minority shareholder has only himself to 
blame if the shell company under the new control turns 
out in a way that does not suit him. So far, most 
minority shareholders have done reasonably well: most 
of the businesses that have been put into shells have a 
genuine profit record, pay dividends and there have 
usually been fairly active dealings in their shares after 
requotation. But the shareholder who stays in after 
the bid not knowing into what his shell company is to 
be transformed is a gambler clutching at the straw of 
rumour. He is gambling that his second chance of 
selling out—after requotation is granted—will be better 
than the first. And there are those also who take up 
shares in the company in its new form when they come 
on offer. That too is their own gamble for they ought to 
be able to read a prospectus as well as the next man. 
They must know they are gambling on a management 
about which they know little and over which they have 
no real control. They must suspect that the new man- 
agement, since it would be liable to surtax on any divi- 
dends it receives, will run the business in the interests 
of the majority holders. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


New Stock Exchange Year 


HE new Stock Exchange account that began this week 

marks for many firms the start of a new trading 
year. It happens also to mark a pause in the recent bullish 
tendencies of the gilt-edged market and bearish tendencies 
of the industrial share market. Despite the heavy call on 
the Shell issue industrials have done better than holding 
their own, The Economist indicator this week rising 3.3 
to 176.4. The already wide spread between the yields on 
the two sides of the market has not this week grown any 
wider. On the gilt-edged side the two outstanding factors 
‘have been a pause in the recent substantial buying of the 
shorts by industrial companies with surplus cash, and the 
partial failure of the Belfast issue. 

Belfast Corporation came to market for £73 million with 
a 6 per cent stock 1973-75 at 993 of which £2; million had 
already been taken firm on underwriting terms. The price 
seemed approximately in line with the market but under- 
writers had to take up 8 per cent of their commitments. The 
stock opened at } discount and quickly moved to g discount. 
There are a number of technical reasons why the market 
did not take easily to the new stock. But the basic fact seems 
to be that for the moment at least there is a surplus of these 
high couponed medium-dated gilt-edged stocks. Few experts 
really suppose that the “ bull market ” in gilt-edged is at an 
end. The consequences of Belfast may indeed be almost the 
exact opposite of the obvious. The issue may lead to an 
early departure from the 6 per cent coupon which has in 
recent months been considered essential for corporation 
issues. 

Nor can anyone suppose that the pressure of issues on the 
industrial side of the market is at an end now that the Shell 
stock is £3 paid. South Durham Steel and Iron Com- 
pany’s re-financing is not the only big issue on the stocks. 
The South Durham terms show what a steel company 
coming to market now has to concede. The company 
will offer £8 million of a convertible 6 per cent second 
debenture (1973-83) at the surprising price of £95. 
This is 2} points below the price at which the 
similar convertible stock of Colvilles stood at the 
time when the South Durham terms were announced. 
As a partial hedge against nationalisation an option is given 
to convert half the stock on March 31st of any of the five 
years 1960 to 1964 at par. At the issue price of 9§ that 
amounts to an option on South Durham ordinary shares, 
now standing at 20s. 3d., at 19s. Apart from that option 
the yields on the new debenture of 6.3 per cent flat and 
6.4 per cent to redemption at the latest date are necessarily 
high. It can fairly be said that the threat of nationalisation 
is imposing a substantial burden on those steel companies 
that have to raise money. 


Shell’s Achievement 


FTER the anxieties of the £43 million rights issue by 
A Shell Transport and Trading Company—the biggest 
industrial financing operation that the London capital 
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market has ever handled—and despite whatever anxieties 
must still be felt by those whose issues are still to come to 
a market depleted of that large sum, the Shell issue itself 
was a notable success. For the offer of 8,177,204 {1 
ordinary shares at £5 ros. per share subscription rights were 
exercised over approximately 7,940,000 shares. For the 
small balance, applications for excess shares came from 
75,000 holders and were for 5,250,000 shares. Since the 
rights never fell to less than 10s. per share, it is not surpris- 
ing that the number and size of excess applications should 
have been limited only by the applicants’ bank balances. The 
basis on which the company allotted was, however, strange. 
Applicants for up to three shares received full allotment, and 
above that figure three shares, whatever the number applied 
for. The consequent large numbers of sales of three shares 
has caused some headaches, and brokers have been doing 
what they could to amalgamate selling orders into slightly 
larger blocks. But as the stock is partly paid and free of 
stamp duty the idea of quoting less favourable prices for 
these small oddments was not sustained for long. 

The even bigger Royal Dutch issue made in New York 
and Amsterdam had already been a similar success. Holders 
exercised their rights to the extent of no less than 99.79 per 
cent of the issue. In that issue there were no excess appli- 
cations. In the terms of the prospectus the underwriting © 
syndicate headed by Morgan Standley sold the few shares 
not taken up for the benefit of the company. 


PERSONAL SPENDING 


Is Consumption Falling Off? 


HOUGH the volume of retail trade hardly rose at all 

during January, this should not necessarily be taken, 
so the Board of Trade advises, as an indication of any 
longer-term change in the rate of personal spending. Sales 
through the shops in January—and in February—are nor- 
mally quiet, they can be affected by differences in the 
weather, and the start of the winter clearance sales this year 
also happened to fall within the recording period for 1957. 


PERSONAL SPENDING 


(£ million) 
1956 1957 
April-  July- Oct— April- July- Oct.- 
June Sept. Dec. June Sept. Dec. 
PU vssucdecasedaes 1,088 1,094 1,166 1,110 1,146 
ENON < siecdstesssce 213 230 265 225 242 268 
TOMNRUE Ss « cwacacacwe 226 249 246 241 254 255 
POs 6 checdnacee 287 282 283 306 301 315 
Fuel and light........ 142 117 157 141 121 ha 
Home equipment.... 208 224 283 226 246 300 
Gee caccdews<ce 336 320 401 354 328 406 
Other goods & services 88 879 808 846 918 aon 


3,318 3,395 3,609 3,449 3,556 





But the two per cent rise in the value of retail sales last 
January, which was mostly accounted for by higher prices, 
was lower than the 4-5 per cent increase recorded for most 
of last year, and even allowing for the Board’s qualifications 
would seem to confirm the impression that a general slow- 
ing down in the rate of growth in personal spending set in 
towards the end of last year. 

Sales by clothing and footwear shops in January were 
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down by two per cent in value and nearly four per cent 
in volume on January last year, and department stores’ sales 
of these articles were down by rather more. Total personal 
spending on clothing and footwear, after rising by three 
per cent in volume in the first half of 1957, levelled off 
during the third quarter, and perceptibly declined in the 
last three months. Retail sales of household equipment 
during January, though displaying no minuses except in the 
returns of the department stores, showed a similar slacken- 
ing in the growth of spending. Household goods shops 
reported a two per cent increase in their trade during the 
month, after a year in which, with prices remaining fairly 
constant throughout, sales increased by progressively 
smaller amounts each quarter. The recovery that this trade 
enjoyed after the easing of hire purchase controls just over 
a year ago appears to have worked itself out, with sales 
running about 5 per cent higher than before the recession 
in 1955. 

Food shops and the food counters in department stores, 
on the other hand, reported no significant change in trade. 
During January the value of their sales was about three 
per cent higher than twelve months ago, roughly the same 
as in 1957. Food consumption is generally a fairly steady 
element in personal spending, and in the first nine months 
of last year, when total personal spending was about 4 per 
cent higher than 1956 in value, and 13 per cent up in real 
terms, food consumption rose by not quite 3 per cent in 
value and only slightly in volume. 


... and Prices Also? 


. personal spending has in fact begun to lose its buoyancy 


then price cutting, which has so far been only very 
sporadic, might be taken up more widely. The few reduc- 
tions that have been made so far have nearly all been 
intended to stimulate buying. The Marks and Spencer’s 
cuts, which were achieved as the result of economies in 
manufacture and distribution—without any paring of profit 
margins—and were only partly the result of lower material 
costs, have been followed by a quickening of sales. Many 
car dealers have lately been quietly raising their trade-in 
values for used cars as an inducement to buyers of new 
vehicles. And a few furniture and television retailers, who 
believe their sales are levelling off and are anxious to bring 
their stocks into line, have begun marking down some of 
their prices for the same reason. 

But most manufacturers of goods bought by the 
public appear to be setting their hopes no higher at present 
than at keeping their prices stable. Until the trend of 
personal spending can be seen more clearly and they are 
through the present round of wage negotiations they are 
clearly unlikely to consider revising their pricing policies. 
The recent fall in basic material prices other than fuel— 
which has not stopped rising—has been confined in the 
main to the textiles, electrical machinery, and some food 
manufacturing industries. The cost of the new capital 
equipment that industry has been installing in the last two 
or three years has, moreover, yet to be recouped through 
larger outputs or increased labour productivity. Only a few 
firms—tyre manufacturers, for example, and Rootes, for its 
Commer and Karrier range of trucks—have yet announced 
price reductions as the direct result of larger production. 

The prices of clothing and home equipment appear likely 
to be the most responsive to changes in the economy. Tex- 
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tile manufacturers have already begun passing on the bene- 
fits of lower material costs, but this has not yet spread to 
clothing manufacturers, whose sales have been falling off 
since the autumn. Prices of many items of household equip- 
ment are perhaps vulnerable because these retailers have 
always shown themselves most sensitive to changed condi- 
tions of trading. Most manufacturers of furniture do not fix 
resale prices and, while most television, radio, and other 
electrical appliance makers do, the retailer can usually find 
another way of killing the cat. If price paring should in fact 
become quite prevalent, industry’s new power of enforcing 
resale prices through the courts might be put under some 
welcome strain. 


ATOMIC HAZARDS 


If it was Plutonium 


UESDAY’S dropping of a nuclear bomb on a farm house 
T in South Carolina is the third known incident of its 
kind although there have been rumours of several others. 
In the first two cases the aircraft itself was involved in an 
accident ; a B 47 bomber crashed in 1950 while carrying an 
A-bomb and last month another B 47 jettisoned its bomb 
into the sea after a mid-air collision with a fighter. What 
happened on Tuesday is reputedly the result of a relatively 
minor mechanical fault in the bombing mechanism, which 
places it in rather a different category. 

Nuclear weapons do not explode on impact, as con- 
ventional high explosive does, as the high explosive parts 
of this bomb did on this occasion, destroying the 
farmhouse and injuring six people. But the fissile materials 
in the warheads are poisonous, handling and machining is 
always carried out by remote control and the consequences 
of scattering them around compare with an accidental escape 
of radium. Of the two nuclear explosives, plutonium is 
more dangerous than uranium 235. Although its natural 
radio-activity is less of a hazard than that of radium, the 
consequences of eating or breathing as little as one micro- 
gramme of plutonium dust are alarming. Plutonium does 
not pass through the body, but gets absorbed like strontium 
or calcium, into the bones and since it remains radioactive 
for several thousand years, even its relatively weak radio- 
activity can do appalling and irreversible damage. 

When the high explosive segments of the bomb exploded 
on Tuesday, they apparently did not break the heavy casing 
around the charge too badly and there was no serious escape 
of radioactive material. An exceptionally heavy casing is an 
integral part of nuclear weapon design, intended to contain 
the explosion as long as possible in order to get maximum 
blast effect and in the case of some H-bombs, actually con- 
tributing fuel to the explosion. But this casing is not 
intended to be either fire or fracture proof, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the fact that in this instance it held 
was due to anything more than unusual good luck. The 
steps taken recently in Holland to track down the remains 
of a radium needle that had broken off in a child’s body 
show the kind of decontamination problem that the authori- 
ties would have on their hands if a nuclear weapon was 
actually broken open in a crash, and particularly if fire 
broke out to carry plutonium particles downwind from the 
accident. It is an argument that applies even more strongly 
against the use of nuclear reactors for aircraft, where the 
quantity of fissile material is so much greater and the risk 
of fracture considerably higher. 
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A BRILLIANT 
NEW IDEA IN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
LIGHTING 


More enjoyable working conditions, improved 
appearance and important economies are provided 
by a Lumenated Ceiling. Its clean, translucent surface 
diffuses light free of shadows, glare and high-spots. 
It also provides an attractive, contemporary ceiling 
for modernising old interiors. Lamps and fittings 
being screened don’t have to be boxed or recessed, and, 
no special finish is needed to the structural ceiling, 


GOOD LOOKS WITH ECONOMY 


The Lumenated Ceiling has an attractive appearance whether 
the light is on or off. It is easy to keep clean, its cost compares 
favourably with other forms of lighting and it is backed by a 
nation-wide maintenance service. 


Please write for further information and technical details. 
Recommendations will gladly be made for individual installations. 


LUMENATED CEILINGS. 
LIMITED 


ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON ST., SW1. TELEPHONE: ABBEY 7113 


Registered Offices: THERMOTANK LTD., 150 HELEN ST., GLASGOW, SW1 


ush 


CAPITAL 
can be 
a decisive 


jactor 


for industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. I.C.F.C.’s function is to 
provide permanent and long-term 
capital for small and medium con- 


cerns in the most suitable form in 


amounts from £5,000 to £200,000. 


Our booklet, C.3. ‘Capital for Bus- 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be 


sent on request. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Shareholders: The English and 
Scottish Banks 


Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, 
London, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES 


Birmingham—214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 


Leicester—31 Friar Lane Granby 854 


Manchester—73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 


Leeds—Headrow House Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh—33 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 30212 
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IN THEIR EYES—THE SEARING GLARE OF 
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RED-HOT STEEL 


IN THEIR EARS—THE ENDLESS ROAR OF THE ROLLING MILL 


MR. R. MARKS WORKS AT FIRTH-VICKERS, WHERE HIS FATHER ROLLED THE FIRST STAINLESS STEEL 
SHEET IN BRITAIN. TO-DAY FIRTH-VICKERS MAKE OVER 40 DIFFERENT KINDS OF STAINLESS STEEL, 


These men may be changing your life 


Scientific journalist J. Stubbs Walker reports from 
Sheffield on work that could prepare for space travel—= 
or change your shaving habits. Pictures by Ivor Sharp. 


RASH OR TREASURE? Between finger 

and thumb, a white-coated labora- 
tory assistant holds a grey and grubby 
lump no bigger than a hazel nut. 

It may be valueless. It may be worth 
an industrial fortune. Almost certainly 
it is unique — a new kind of steel. 

If it is trash the steel men will soon 
know. In the laboratories here in 
Sheffield (the home of very special 
steels for very special jobs) they will 
stretch it, squeeze it, heat it, freeze it, 
twist and tear at it, soak it in fuming 
corrosives. To prove that the grubby 
grey lump really is treasure may take 
longer. Sometimes years. 

But whatever the tests prove, the steel 
men (a proud and individual race) 
consider it worth while. It “‘ improves 
the breed” of steel. The hazel nut of 
experimentation could make it possible 
to build more powerful rockets, faster 
aeroplanes or—who knows? — space- 
travelling moons. Or it could alter the 
shaving habits of the world by enabling 
more bristles to be cut with every blade! 


SMALL ORDERS 
MATTER JUST AS MUCH 


Steel is essential for the speeds of 
tomorrow because conventional aircraft 
metals soften and crumble as they reach 


the heat barrier. Aircraft of the imme- 
diate future will be all steel — special 
steel. Thanks to the white-coated 
laboratory men and the sweating experts 
at the furnace, Sheffield has the metal now. 

The striking thing in the steel business 
is the trouble everyone takes. One 
Sheffield firm produces 500 different 
specifications of metal. They have been 
making some of the world’s toughest 
tool steel for a hundred years. Yet the 
tapping of a furnace is still an Event. 

Each customer is an individual, even 
though his regular order is for only half- 
a-hundredweight of “ difficult ’”’ metal 
twice a year. 


THE ROOM WHERE 
NO CLEANER IS ALLOWED 


The steel men achieve their advances 
in surprising ways. You may think of 
steel being tempered by heat; but the 
laboratories of United Steel are working 
on a stainless alloy that doubles its 
tensile strength by being frozen to minus 
70 degrees C. 

The steel laboratories are among the 
most advanced in Industry. Every new 
metal must be tested in a dozen ways. 
Most important is the amount of 
“creep” or déformation of the metal 


under load. It calls for tests which may 
go on literally for years. 

Rows of creep-testing instruments are 
housed in a room where no cleaner is 
ever allowed. Delicate halfpenny-sized 
mirrors reflect light beams to measure 
changes in length in the metal as small 
as two-millionths of an inch. The care- 
less flick of a duster could disturb the 
mirrors and ruin a year’s work. 

The endless roar of the rolling mills, 
the brain-jerking shock of multi-ton 
hammers all suggest an industry of 
brawny violence. But behind it there is a 
refined understanding of the meaning of 
milligrams, of the precise control of 
temperatures. Sheffield has always taken 
trouble over its steel. 


This report was commissioned by the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, which believes that 
everyone should know the facts about steel, and 
the men making it. 


On ame . < ” 
Scientists at the Swinden Laboratories of United 
Steel study the behaviour of air currents in @ 
perspex model of a furnace. 
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Precautions at Harwell 


EPERCUSSIONS of the Windscale fire continue to filter 
down through the structure of the Atomic Energy 
Authority. Last weekend it was announced that modifi- 
cations were to be made to the instrumentation of Harwell’s 
Bepo reactor, which was the scaled-down pilot version. of 
the two Windscale piles and is almost as old as Harwell 
itself. Like the Windscale reactors, Bepo needs at intervals 
io be heated up to release accumulated stresses in its 
graphite structure and its existing instrumentation follows 
much the same lines as that used at Windscale, with tem- 
perature readings concentrated towards the centre of the 
reactor. This distribution of thermocouples was counted 
as a contributory factor to the fire that followed one of these 
annealing operations at Windscale ; the greatest heat was 
applied at the front of the reactor, where there were no 
thermocouples to measure it. 

This is not a difficult matter to put right, nor are the 
somewhat inadequate arrangements for measuring the 
neutrons released when the pile is operating. Bepo is 
therefore not likely to be out of commission for long. But 
the reopening of the second, undamaged -reactor at Wind- 
scale is a different matter. This was shut down immediately 


after the fire, and will not be started up again until the AEA . 


has worked out a new method of tracing bursts in the fuel 
elements. The original machinery, the only moving part 
in the entire plant, consisted of a sliding scanner that 
travelled up and down the face of the reactor. The decision 
to install it was made only a week before the Windscale 
reactor was due to start up for the first time and then, 
according to Sir Christopher Hinton, only with grave mis- 
givings. These proved fully justified. The scanner regu- 
larly jammed, especially after an annealing operation, and 
it was jammed and useless on the day that the fuel slugs in 
No. 1 reactor burst and caught fire. But it is not proving 
easy to find any more reliable alternative for a reactor 
already built and highly radioactive. The far more elaborate 
detection gear used in all new reactors from Calder Hall 
upwards are built in to the reactor structure during con- 
struction, and it would be impossible to add gear of this 
kind once the plant has begun working. Bepo may once 
again find itself being used as a pilot plant to see what is 
cr is not possible at Windscale. 


AIRCRAFT EXPORTS 


Competition in Credits 


HE Export-Import Bank is not a full member of the 
T “Berne Union” of credit insurers because it is not 
fully in the credit insurance business. It is a friendly asso- 
ciate but it grants insurance only where it also grants credit. 
Moreover the objectives of “ Ex-Im” are not fully and 
clearly commercial. Is it there in order to make the pro- 
ducts of civilisation available to the underdeveloped 
countries on terms containing an element of charity? Or 
is the object to make sure that American firms get what 
business there is ? There is a little of both in the bank’s 
make up: and aircraft exports provide an example of the 
second—the competitive aspect. 

A British aircraft manufacturer’s ability to grant credit 
to a foreign buyer is governed by the terms on which the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department will underwrite the 
credit and transfer risks (though ECGD itself does not 
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provide the credit), and ECGD terms are governed by the 
“Berne Union” understandings. Thus ECGD will not 
stretch beyond 5 years and much prefers 4 years ; it will 
not even co-operate on the basis that the exporter himself 
carries the risk for a sixth year, for that would be encourag- 
ing.a length of credit that the Berne Union members think 
unsound. Nor are special alternative techniques such as 
chattel mortgages suitable for aircraft that will cross inter- 
national frontiers. ECGD likes a substantial payment on 
delivery, so that the amount to be insured and financed is 
less than the value of the contract. It does not insure in 
advance of the grant of the airworthiness certificate, and 
the risk of withdrawal of that certificate is for the exporter’s 
account. 

By contrast the Export-Import Bank insists on a 20 per 
cent payment on delivery and 20 per cent of financing from 
other sources. It often keeps within the five year period 
but has given a number of credits up to 7 years. Such 
exceptional deals as a chartering with option to purchase 
for two years, a moratorium period of three years and then 
a repayment period of five years have been used by the 
Americans and seem to non-Americans to point to distress 
selling. 


Should ECGD Match “ Ex-Im” ? 


HOULD British finance attempt to match the generous 
S terms granted to exporters of American aircraft by 
“Ex-Im”? The first-line life of an aircraft is about 8 
years and the cost of credit plus insurance that has to be 
recovered during that life are high: ECGD’s premium can 
b« anything from 1 per cent to 7 per cent according to the 
risk, with perhaps 24 per cent as a mean, A commitment 
fee of } per cent to 3 per cent is charged by Air Finance 
for arranging credit, and for the bank credit granted against 
the importers’ bills the charge is Bank rate plus 1} per 
cent or 1} per cent per annum, payable of course on a 
reducing balance. Assuming about 20 per cent of the price 
to be payable on delivery and the balance over 4 years, 
these figures point to a total credit cost equal to about 16 
per cent of the contract price. For the larger contracts 
where ECGD gives its insurance direct to the banks, retain- 
ing recourse against the exporter, the total cost is only 
slightly less. 

“Ex-Im ” charges anything from §} per cent to 7 per 
cent per annum. So on 8o per cent financing at 6 per cent 
over five years the cost to the buyer would be increased by 
about 12 per cent. The more important question is whether 
those smaller buyers of aircraft who demand more than five 
years’ credit should be given it. If the “ Berne Union” 
members are right in thinking that to do so would be bad 
business, the answer is obviously, No, even though collec- 
tively these small buyers make up a large part of the aircraft 
market, and a high proportion of any manufacturer’s busi- 
ness consists of orders for three to six machines. But a pro- 
duction run that will be economic for the manufacturer 
could well depend on being able to give these small cus- 
tomers the credit terms that they can get elsewhere. 


TRADE GAP NARROWS 


No Change in Exports 


S is usual in the quiet trading month of February, im- 
ports last month fell more than exports. As a result the 
trade gap (the excess of imports, valued cif, over exports 
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- and re-exports, valued fob) was only {11 million. It was 
the lowest gap in any month for more than ten years with 
the single exception of the dock strike month—October, 
1954. However satisfactory this result, it is not quite the 
occasion for jubilation that some people felt at first glance 
it might be. The trade gap has shrunk since last year as 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 
Trade Exports 


deficit Saar 


Re- 
—* — exports 
fo 


339-6 277-1 ii-t 51-4 36-0 
352-7 278-8 13- 61-0 32-0 
346-9 283-8 10- a? 38-8 
332-1 265 -6 : 56-6 37-5 
326-9 280-1 : 33-2 35-8 


1958 : january 325-1 277-8 . 34-8 29-5 
Februaryt... 288 -7 265 -4 . 11-3 35-3 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to £7 million in 1957. ¢ Provisional. 


the result of the fall in commodity prices and shipping 
freights. Imports in the first two months of this year were 
I2 per cent less in value than in the same months of 1957, 
almost entirely because of lower prices. And that relief to 
the British purse must in part at least be offset by lower 
earnings elsewhere in the sterling area. 


On the other hand, exports in these months were practi- 
cally unchanged in value in the two years and so, too, were 
export prices. The British export trade seems to be on a 
dead-even keel with a year ago. But one hopeful figure 
appears on the export side in these preliminary returns, 
the highest monthly figure on record for shipments to the 
United States, if repayments of silver bullion are excluded. 


At £22.8 million, these shipments were 27 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Peak for Transferable Sterling 


PERSISTENT demand for transferable sterling raised its 
A rate this week to $2.7965, the highest rate for transfer- 
able since the unification of transferable accounts in March, 
1954. The demand has come from the New York and 
Zurich markets, It has been fed by continuing Russian sales 
of gold against dollars which have then been converted into 
sterling in the transferable market. There is some evidence 
that the British Exchange Account has been intervening in 
the market in order to prevent the gap between transferable 
and official sterling disappearing altogether. 

In the official market sterling has also been in demand 
this week and the rate which has been held at around $2.813 
would have risen beyond this figure but for official inter- 
vention. Security sterling has also been bid at $2.78. The 
foreign markets in sterling banknotes have settled down 
after the temporary disturbance caused by the lifting of 
restrictions on the import of notes. In the most active of 
them all, Zurich, the rate for pound notes this week has been 
11.98-12.03 Swiss francs as against the official market rate 
of 12.284, the difference being accounted for by the cost 
of remitting notes to Britain. 
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COVERED ARBITRAGE 


Money Both Ways 


HE New York Treasury bill rate has risen for the 
aa week in succession, from 1.35 to 1.53 per cent, 
compared with the low point a fortnight ago of 1.20 per 
cent. Following this week’s move, forward margins in the 
exchange market narrowed, by 4 cent to a discount of 23-23 
cents on three months sterling; hence the margin on 
covered arbitrage in Treasury bills was virtually unchanged 
at ;‘y-% per cent in favour of London. The up-turn in the 
American Treasury bill rate reflects technical, and possibly 
temporary influences. Last week, indeed, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York led a further cut in discount 
rates of 3 per cent ; but even after these two opposite move- 
ments, the bill rate was still 3 per cent below the discount 
rate. Another recent adjustment to cheaper money has been 
a cut in deposit rates paid by the big New York banks— 
which were made progressively more attractive as the bill 
rate fell. The rate on 30 days’ money is maintained at the 
maximum of 1 per cent ; that on three months’ notice is cut 
from 25 to 2 per cent, and on six months’ money from 3 
to 23 per cent. 

These alternative forms of investment of short-term 
dollar funds are too often ignored by many observers in the 
arbitrage calculation ; and over-simplification leads to wrong 
conclusions. In fact the movement of short term funds is 
not all one way ; and this helps to explain why Britain’s 
official gold and dollar reserves are on balance not receiving 
any large boost from short term capital transactions for 
interest arbitrage. Thus before the cut in the rate, a move- 
ment of funds into three or six months’ deposit in New 
York from London Treasury bills involved a loss of interest 
that was smaller than the gain from the discount on forward 
sterling (which will be bought) ; and even now a switch 
is profitable from a London deposit account to a New York 
account. Hence at one and the same time movements of 
arbitrage funds are profitable in opposite directions accord- 
ing to the form of the short term investment chosen. 

Thus many banks in practice will choose to match their 
forward commitment to supply dollars to the American 
banks investing in London by a purchase of dollars spot, 
for short term investment in New York. Whenever the 
initial forward sale of sterling is matched in this way, 
rather than in the forward market, the favourable impact 
on the spot rate and on the British gold reserves of the 
original investment in London will be neutralised. The 
banks in practice have considerable leeway for matching 
operations of this kind, since the authorities allow them 
special limits of holdings of spot dollars against forward 
commitments, in addition to the limits on their free working 
balances of dollars. There may also be independent move- 
ments of short term funds abroad ; the German banks in 
recent weeks have been offering attractive rates on foreign 
deposits. 

It is in these ways that, by widening the forward discount 
on sterling, the inflow of hot money sets up neutralising 
tendencies. The effect on the leads and lags in commercial 
payments, on which some observers are seeking to pin the 
whole issue, is subsidiary ; the big leads and lags are 
prompted by straight speculative considerations, and thus 
follow the state of confidence rather than interest margins 
and the forward exchange discount. 
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PROBLEM : 


1958 


To meet the demand for more 
efficient high capacity load handling 


so.ution: Vale High Capacity Petrol Trucks 


Provide more visibility ... stability ...and manceuvrability 


YALE’ 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A. 


New Yale High Capacity Petrol Trucks solve 
the problem of heavy load handling. They solve 
it safely, too—by offering an exceptionally 
clear, unobstructed view to the operator. 
Power steering, power brakes and separate 
inching control provide fast ¢ycle operation. 
Low centre of gravity, big pneumatic tyres 
and broad lifting base assure greater load 
stability. Yale High Capacity Petrol Trucks 
are available in capacities of 15,000 to 


20,000 Ibs. with choice of fully automatic 
torque transmission, fluid coupling or standard 
transmission. 

All Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand 
Lift Trucks are available in currencies of the 
Free World. All are built to the same high 
quality standards, no matter where you buy 
them. Let your Yale Sales and Service Rep- 
resentative help select the Yale Truck best 
suited to your requirements. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY + WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 


and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A, 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK § saintT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE + MILAN, ITALY 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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My Accountant 
does not miss 
the odd pennies 


. .. When he buys 
a better cigarette. You won’t 
either, when you give yourself 
the pleasure of smoking 


STATE €XPRESS 5S 


The Best Cigareltes ir the Would, 











I, 
44 for 20 
Also in 10° 25° 50° 100 
(including round air-tight tins of 50) 









CGOL€8 MHATH) 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


| 7O° PROOF 
{ 
PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 
\ RONALD MORRISON -& CO. LTO 
SORE GBs eek 


A gracious welcome to your guests | 
20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle | 
Also Magnums 40/- 








TH 
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MINTING GOLD 


Profitable Sovereigns 


HE announcement at the beginning of this year that 
‘we sovereigns would be minted to keep the Royal 
Mint’s “ hand in ” has had an unexpected sequel ; the Bank 
of England has been selling sovereigns to authorised dealers 
in the bullion market. Bids have been accepted for mixed 
parcels of them at a price of around $9.25 per sovereign. 
Buyers are not entitled to specify the composition of the 
parcels and most of the parcels recently delivered have 
included a large proportion of the new coins. These are 
unpopular with the bullion dealers because they are quoted 
in the free markets of the world at about 3 per cent below 
the price that can be secured for old George V sovereigns. 
The new sovereigns with the effigy of Queen Elizabeth II 
are also quoted at a discount in the Mahomedan markets 
where many of these coins find their destination. “ Queens ” 
—even Queen Victoria—have always been reluctantly 
accepted in the East. The new King George V sovereigns 
are also suspect because buyers in the Middle East markets 
suspect them of being the Italian copies with which the 
market was flooded a few years ago. 

At the price of $9.25 per sovereign the Bank is selling gold 
at $39 per ounce, which after allowing for seignorage, gives 
a profit of about 11 per cent. Before the sales began at the 
beginning of this year sovereigns were quoted at $9.75 and 
the premium was around 16 per cent, so additional supplies 
have quickly affected the price. About two million 
sovereigns have been minted and it is estimated that about 
200,000 have been sold at a profit to the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account in the neighbourhood of £65,000. The 
authorised dealers handling this traffic to the Middle East 
and to Greece have themselves made reasonable profits 
though nothing to compare with the margin that can be 
made by the mint, which has the privilege of buying gold 
at the bullion price and turning it into the forms for which 
hoarders are prepared to pay. 


FREIGHT MARKETS 


Greeks Bearing Plans 


N any prolonged period of depressed freight rates, tramp 
I shipowners usually start considering what they can do 
to reduce the surplus of idle ships or enforce a system of 
minimum freight rates ; but the very nature of the tramp 
shipping industry militates against the success of such pro- 
posals. It is, true that the International Tanker Owners’ 
Pool before the war was a success, but this was made 
possible because the number of owners was small and the 
majority of the tanker fleets were owned by the charterers 
themselves—the major oil companies. Under this scheme 
owners of laid-up tankers were compensated out of a fund 
to which employed ships contributed. It was not found 
possible to obtain the international co-operation necessary 
10 impose a similar scheme for dry-cargo vessels. Another 
difficulty is the problem of securing acceptance from owners 
of single vessels. Owners with several vessels in a fleet 
might readily agree to lay up a proportion of the total, but 
a single-ship owner can only lay up 100 per cent of his 
fleet. 
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The Chamber of Shipping has had a tonnage stabilisation 
scheme in cold storage for some time ; and’ this is likely to 
be the subject of discussion at the forthcoming meeting of 
the International Chamber of Shipping. But a new post- 
war development in tramp shipping has been the emergence 
of huge blocks of tonnage under “ flags of convenience,” 
largely under Greek ownership. Even if it were possible 
for the traditional maritime countries to agree to a tonnage 
stabilisation scheme, it would be useless without the co- 
operation of this handful of owners, who control more 
than half the world tramp fleet. The Greeks themselves, 
on their own account, are now attempting to secure agree- 
ment about the controlled laying up of their ships: Greek 
owners from New York are due to discuss these plans with 
their opposite numbers in London next week. By with- 
drawing a substantial part of their fleets from the market, 
they might soon force freight rates up. But this would 
benefit all shipowners, who would bring into service their 
ships which are at present laid up, so that rates would fall 
again, and the “ Greek ” ships would still be laid up. How- 
ever, control over such large blocks of tramp tonnage must 
give them power to influence the freight market when there 
is a surplus of ships over cargoes, and the reserve of tonnage 
which can be brought out to make high profits when con- 
ditions are the reverse. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Kuwait's Refinery Expansion 


EW installations officially commissioned this week in 

Kuwait have increased the crude oil processing capa- 
city of the refinery at Mina al Ahmadi more than sixfold 
to 190,000 barrels a day, or some 9 million tons a year. The 
expansion is basically a “topping” operation to produce 
about 43 to 5} million tons a year of heavy fuel oils to be 
used mainly in making Kuwait a major bunkering station 
for the rapidly increasing number of oil tankers trading in 
the Persian Gulf, thus leaving the refineries in Europe freer 
to meet their local industrial demand for fuel oil. 

A problem for the British Petroleum Company and the 
Gulf Oil Corporation who, as joint owners of the Kuwait 
Oil Company, share the output of the refinery, has been 
to find markets for all the lighter fractions that have to be 
produced, even in the simplest distillation process, jointly 
with the fuel oil. Marine diesel oil will be required for 
ships’ bunkers ; there is a local market in Kuwait for stan- 
dard ‘grade kerosine and gas oil ; and export markets both 
east and west of Suez should be able to absorb the rest of 
the middle distillates which will be made each year at Mina 
al Ahmadi. But at present most of some two million tons 
a year of low grade gasoline made in the refinery there can- 
not be sold and has to be recycled into the ground in 
Kuwait. 

There is, however, a rapidly growing local market in 
Kuwait for high octane petrol, which has at present to be 
imported. Already some 20,000 vehicles are on the road in 
Kuwait, many of them American models with engines with 
high compression ratios, and their number is increasing 
rapidly. To provide for them, a platforming unit is being 
installed to up-grade the octane rating of the gasoline pro- 
duced by the ordinary distillation process. Although current 
consumption of premium grade petrol in Kuwait is running 
at only about 40,000 tons a year, demand is expected to rise 
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by about 20 per cent a year, so within four or five years the 
platformer should be working at a capacity rate of 
about 100,000 tons a year—which would still leave 
about -95 per cent of the gasoline output to be recycled 
underground. 


AIRCRAFT | 


Farmer’s Own Aeroplane 


MALL aircraft manufacturers are not necessarily the ones 
to feel most acutely the cold wind now blowing through 
the aircraft industry. This week Auster Aircraft, largely 
known for its small private aircraft and trainers, announced 
that it was putting into production the first aircraft designed 
specifically for crop spraying—most of those in use are 
standard aircraft on to which tanks, booms and sprays have 
been added wherever they can safely be fastened. The 
company also claimed, with justifiable pride, to have re- 
ceived the specifications late last year, completed the draw- 
ings by the beginning of January, and flown the first com- 
plete aircraft on 22nd of February. 

Two orders for a total of fourteen aircraft have been 
placed, nine for Crop Culture, based on the Isle of Wight, 
and five for a French company with whom it has a working 
agreement. The cost of the new aircraft, about £5,000 
fully fitted with a 100-gallon tank and rotary sprayers on 
the wing tips, is not much more than that of making over 
a standard type. The astonishing boom in aerial spraying— 
particularly in Africa—has made it possible for companies 
that began in a very small way to become quite substantial 
customers for new aircraft. Crop Culture went into busi- 
ness in 1955 with two Tiger Moth aircraft ; it now has thirty 
aircraft in service, in addition to Auster’s new Workmaster 
on order. One of the reasons for success has been the 
improvement in spraying techniques, making it possible to 
use highly concentrated chemical and so reduce spraying 
time ; in some cases Crop Culture, using rotary sprayers, 
uses as little as } gallon per acre. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Effects of Falling Prices 


HE chairman’s statement accompanying the annual 
i’ report of the Bank of London and South America has 
long been one of .the most notable documents of the year 
for everyone interested in trade with Latin America. Sir 
George Bolton, who last year resigned from his executive 
directorship of the Bank of England (though he remains an 
ordinary director) in order to succeed Sir Francis Glyn as 
chairman of the Bank of London and South America, is 
sustaining the tradition of presenting valuable summaries 
of current trends in each of the countries in which the bank 
deals ; and he prefaces these with a broad survey informed 
by his own special experience in the sphere of international 
finance. He takes the view that the world is moving into 
“a position of abundance, smaller profit margins and fierce 
trade competition,” and sees “ little in the immediate future 
to suggest a return to the conditions of the past decade.” 

On this rather pessimistic view, some difficult problems 
must be posed for the countries of Latin America, as for 
others in which primary production is of key importance. 
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The world price trends of the past seven years, Sir George 
pointed out, have already caused a worsening of Latin 
America’s terms of trade by some 15 per cent. The major 
exception to the general trends in Latin America has again 
been seen in Venezuela—and here Sir George points a 
moral : Venezuela’s ability to take advantage of its fortune 
in the possession of oil reserves, he emphasises, has been 
due to the “absence of prejudice against foreign capital, 
without which its resources could scarcely have been 
tapped.” 

In spite of the pressures upon prices, and the further de- 
preciation of most Latin American currencies, the bank has 
enjoyed an “ exceptionally successful” year. Net profit rose 
from £560,047 to £682,559, but in view of the uncertainties 
that loom ahead, the increase was ploughed back into con- 
tingency reserve, and the dividend maintained at 9 per cent. 
Thanks to the repeal of the 1947 Banking Law in Argentina, 
the banks now receive deposits in that country for their own 
account, instead of merely as agents for the central bank. 
This explains the rise in the Bank of London’s total deposits 
from £98 million to £114 million, in spite of the exchange 
depreciation (involving a drop of about £7 million on the 
conversion of the balances into sterling), 


EASTERN -BANKS 


Bigger Dividends 


HE past year has been one of consolidation among the 
7 eastern exchange banks. The Chartered Bank, the 
oldest and largest of these institutions, has acquired tte 
capital of the Eastern Bank, the smallest and youngest of 
them ; and the National Bank of India formally merged; 
from January this year, with Grindlays Bank, its subsidiary 
since 1948. The Chartered, the new National Overseas 
and Grindlays Bank, and the Mercantile Bank have ail 
reported this week ; the Hongkong and Shanghai is due to 
do so as this issue goes to press. 

Both the National Overseas and the Mercantile show 
small falls in deposits, and in their holdings of bills. They 
have plainly been affected by the falls in world commodity 
prices. But whereas the National shows a slight reduction 
in profits, Sir Kenneth Mealing of the Mercantile states 
that the board no longer finds it necessary to build up 
inner reserves at the same rate as previously, and con- 
sequently the profit is shown at £331,243, compared witli 
£236,484. This meets the big increase in the distribution 
for 1957—{211,312 against £118,335. The interim 
dividend had been raised to 123 per cent (against the former 
interim and final payments of 7 per cent each) and the final 
dividend, paid on the capital as increased by a 100 per cent 
scrip issue, was as foreshadowed paid at the equivalent rate, 
of 6} per cent actual. 

The Chartered Bank also has made an increase in its 
distribution, repeating its payment of 15 per cent for the 
year on the capital increased from £3.5 to £4.4 million— 
marking an increase in the dividend to an effective rate on 
the old capital of 18.9 per cent. Profits of the group are 
up from £804,641 to £1,000,890, and include the earnings 
of the new acquisitions. These comprise not only the 
twenty branches of the Eastern Bank (predominantly in the 
Middle East) but also the six Cyprus branches bought from 
the Ionian Bank and the two branches in Pakistan acquired 
with the purchase of the Allahabad Bank. The Chartered 
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non-combustible. Recommending themselves 
particularly as an infilling to steel or concrete 
frame constructions, they provide insulation 
as an integral part of the structure. More 
efficient insulation, in fact, than any other of 


comparable cost. 
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—world’s fastest, smoothest jet-prop airliner 


For full details of de Luxe, First Class, Tourist and 
Economy* Class services, consult your local 

B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 


*SUBJECT TO GOVERNMENT APPROVAL 


The magnificent new B.O.A.C. BRITANNIA is now serving 
U.K., U.S.A., Europe, East, Central and South Africa, 
Middle East, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, 

Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

The BRITANNIA is the pride of B.0.A.C.’s world-wide 
fleet .. . to fly in one is to enjoy perfection in air travel! 
Speed, comfort, courtesy ... all these words mean so much 
more than ever before. Every minute of your journey 
will be a revelation . . . a new, wonderful experience. 
Remember — whether you fly de Luxe, First Class or 
Tourist — B.O.A.C. has the reputation for the world’s 
finest, most dependable passenger service. Discover 

for yourself why B.O.A.C. leads the world in air travel! 


Take advantage of B.O.A.C.'s 


Ticket instalment Plan—Fly Now, Pay Later 
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has thus increased its branch strength to around a hundred, 
and made a big contribution to its policy of re-directing its 
activities from the Far East towards the Middle East. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


A Problem of Investment 


IGURES from the Halifax Building Society once again 
demonstrate what a formidable competitor this strong 
society can be in the movement, and what a vast amount of 
progress it can achieve even in a difficult year. The society’s 
year ends on January 31st. In that year its total assets went 
up from £297.3 million to £344.0 million ; it advanced on 
mortgage £66.7 million, against {46.1 million, and still did 
not fill the demand ; it received from investors net {35.1 
million against £23.7 million and it ended up again 17.9 
per cent liquid. But as always when growth is rapid and the 
margin between income and outgoings (what would be 
called in a trading company the profit) is narrow, reserves 
have grown more slowly than the balance sheet total. The 
reserve has been increased by £418,211 to £13.0 million, 
but the ratio of reserves to total assets has fallen from 4.4 
per cent to 3.8 per cent. 
The Halifax is strict about investment policy. It does 
not go beyond the medium dated stocks—say, up to 1969— 
and it deals with its depreciation as it should—by writing 





Year ended Change 
January 31, on 
1957 1958 year 
£000 £000 
PURGES GUIOUS a4 ki cacdvesacs 243,282 281,495 + 38,213 
CS GND iva ewivicececcesces 53,235 61,594 + 8,359 
CON GN ik 660 65s KaKbsnedir 781 923 + ‘I4!1 
We MIN oo cavasaddvicce 297,298 344,012 +46,713 
WONEPOEE cid dadanucdesckecoses 12,594 13,012 + 418 
Ratio reserves/total assets ........ 4-2 3-8 
Ratio liquid assets/total assets. .... 17-9 17-9 
Mortgage advances...........+. 46,129 66,675 + 20,546 
Received from investors ........ 70,632 85,375 + 14,744 
Withdrawals by investors (in- 
cluding interest)............. 46,884 50,258 + 3,374 


it off. A sum of £343,000 has this year been applied to 
writing down the quoted investments to their market value, 
and but for that writing down operation, which other build- 
ing societies do not do, the reserves would have made a 
much better showing. That does not seem to be the full 
answer to the problem of investment depreciation. The 
president of the society, Mr Algernon Denham, has again 
made it clear that he regards the investment portfolio, which 
in one year showed an appreciation of {1 million above 
book value and in the next a loss of £300,000 below it, as 
the “ risk assets ” of the society—much more risky than the 
mortgage assets. 

Mr Denham has not yet revealed the solution, if he sees 
one. Part of it may be to keep the liquidity ratio within 
bounds, but they must not in a reputable society be allowed 
to fall far. The real solution surely must be to keep the 
liquid assets truly liquid. Those quoted stocks are not 
being held in order that they may be redeemed on maturity 
(in which event they will yield the Halifax society about 
7% per cent because building societies are not liable to tax 
on capital profits). They are held to support the society’s 
claim that it can repay its shareholders, and more particu- 
larly its depositors, at short notice. The yield is quite a 
subsidiary matter. 
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MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Cross-Country Competition 


HE Austin Gipsy is BMC’s second and most serious 
a attempt to break into the market for civilian cross- 
country trucks. This has been shared since the war between 
two relatively small motor manufacturers, - Willys in 
America, the inventors of the Jeep, and Rover in this 
country, whose basic Land Rover has been in production 
with only minor modifications for ten years. This is a 
lucrative market with a high turnover, totally unaffected by 
fashion. The surprise is that it has remained the world 
monopoly of these two manufacturers for so long. 

When Austin were building the “Champ” combat 
vehicle for the Army a half-hearted effort was made to 
market a civil version at prices nearly £200 more than 
those being chazged by Rover. The Gipsy owes much to 
experience in building the Champ. Customers expect a 
dual-purpose truck to handle like a car on the road, but to 
travel at moderate speed over every variety of soft ground, 
and to paddle if not actually to wade in shallow water. In 
practice this means that the manufacturer must provide 
conventional two-wheel drive when the truck is on a road, 
facilities for shifting the drive to all four wheels when the 
going becomes soft, and exceptionally low gear ratios for 
towing, steep climbing or generally nightmare conditions. 

In top speed (about 60 mph), size, carrying capacity 
and general cross-country agility there is little to choose 
between the two vehicles ; nor is there in price (at £630 the 
basic Land Rover is £20 cheaper than the Gipsy). But 
there are some noticeable differences in their engineering. 
BMC has given the Gipsy the 2,199 cc engine used in 
London taxis, which is bigger than that used in the Land 
Rover and has unexpectedly lively performance. But no 
provision has been made for engaging four wheel drive on 
any but the four lowest of the eight gears—those that would 
normally be used only on exceptionally heavy going ; in 
the Land Rover four wheel drive can be used with the top 
four gears, and frequently is for normal cross-country work. 
Austin’s new suspension, on the other hand, is a striking 
improvement on that provided so far in Land Rovers. 
Whether it was wise to give the Gipsy a steel rather than 
an aluminium body will be shown only by experience. 

Rover’s longer production experience tells in, small details 
in this comparison, but although the Gipsy’s unbelievably 
draughty and inconvenient doors appear to have been 
designed by a sadist, the general engineering and design of 
it fully meets a peculiarly difficult specification. Competi- 
tion has already had a stimulating effect: Rover’s answer 
to the Gipsy is expected to be announced in a few weeks’ 
time. 


VEHICLE INSPECTIONS 


Fifteen Bob a Test 


HE Minister of Transport will need a great many pro- 
perly equipped “testing stations” to carry out the 
system of compulsory and spot vehicle tests provided for in 
the Road Traffic Act, 1956, and the scale of fees that he has 
now announced, after 18 months of protracted negotiations 
with the garage trade on all the many points involved, makes 
it quite likely that enough garages will volunteer to be put 
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on the list. Inspection of a two-wheel motor cycle will cost 
its owner 10s. 6d., and the owner of a car, van, or three- 
wheeler will have to pay 15s.—which, incurred annually, 
will effectively add about 6-8 per cent to the cost of the 
annual Road Fund licence for motorists who choose to run 
old cars. All but a shilling of this fee, which will go towards 
the Ministry’s own costs, will be pocketed by the “test 
station °—for what will in most cases be half to three- 
quarters of an hour’s work. 

But a charge of this order was probably necessary in 
order to make co-operation worthwhile for the garages with 
the requisite workshop facilities, test pits, and qualified 
staff. The trade is short of skilled mechanics, and not all 
garages could readily find the space and perhaps the time 
to set up and operate “test stations” satisfactory to the 
Minister’s examiners otherwise. The Ministry’s desire to 
have a widely spread network of testing stations across the 
country, so that individual motorists need not travel far to 
get their certificates, means, too, that many of the stations 
will hardly be fully occupied solely on inspecting. Tests are 
to be made compulsory, first of all, for all motor cycles, 
private cars, and vans of up to 30 cwt. unladen weight that 
are ten or more years old. This means rather more than 
14 million of the six million or so of these vehicles now on 
the road. At a minimum of thirty minutes a test, covering 
the brakes, steering and lighting of a vehicle, the points 
most likely to be included at first, compulsory testing will 
initially take nearly a million man hours every twelve 
months. Spread across several thousand stations—a national 


network the Ministry is envisaging would probably require 


more than ten thousand—this does not mean much work. 
But garages may have hopes of getting some repair business 
from the owners of these older vehicles, many of whom 
probably have marginal motoring incomes end in the past 
have done any maintenance work themselves. If a car is 
found unsatisfactory the owner can appeal. But can the 
car be driven away? If not, an unscrupulous garage 
could easily make operating its “station” well worth 
while. 

But the number of stations that will have been inspected 
and authorised by the Ministry at the outset of the scheme 
will be rather fewer, and some staggering of the 13 million 
inspections will be necessary. The Ministry hopes to invite 
applications from prospective testing stations at the end of 
next month, after further discussions with local authorities 
and the motoring organisations. Once a reasonable number 
of applicants have been authorised to operate tests, the full 
regulations will be published in an order laid before Parlia- 
ment and, in plain language, in a white paper. 


COFFEE 


Producers Get Together 


ONFUSION in the coffee market is no new phenomenon 3 
C nor is over-production. But it has now become so 
menacing and prospects for equating supply with demand so 
remote that even some of those coffee traders who normally 
uphold free markets are beginning to talk and think of con- 
certed action. Some of the producers have already moved 
down that road. In Brazil there is once again talk of burn- 
ing the surplus ; in Colombia exporters signed a pact last 
week with their federation not to sell abroad below prices 
periodically fixed by a special committee. Both these lead- 
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ing South American producers have for some time been 
buying in their own coffee in an attempt to hold prices. 

Last October at a meeting in Mexico City jhe seven 
leading western hemisphere producers agreed to retain at 
least 10 per cent of their current crop and to ration exports 
Over two periods—November to March, the main selling 
season, and March to November. Effectively they thus cut 
exports for the peak period by about 20 per cent below the 
average of the past two years. That was an emergency 
measure which temporarily helped a sagging market. 
Another producers’ conference took place in Rio de Janeiro 
in January. And on this occasion all producing countries, 
including the Africans, were represented, while consuming 
countries were invited to send observers. It was agreed to 
set up an International Coffee Organisation—ICO. But 
hopes among the Latin Americans that Rio would bring 
the outsiders into an agreement on the lines of their own 
Mexico City agreement were not realised. The African 
producers would co-operate to promote sales, but not to 
restrict exports. The new organisation was the outcome, 
and to provide funds for it a levy of 25 US cents per bag 
exported was agreed. The levy is estimated to produce 
$8 million a year. 


The Growing Surplus 


INCE the Rio meeting all Western hemisphere producers 
S except Brazil have agreed to cut exports by about 25 
per cent for the April-June period. And Brazil had already 
agreed to hold back 34 million out of its estimated 18 
million bag crop. Stocks in Brazil had reached over 13 
million bags by the end of January. Exports are moving 
so slowly that it now pays the grower to sell his coffee 
to the Brazilian Institute rather than on the world market. 
There are two significant factors in the current coffee 
glut. First, there is every indication that the world coffee 
crop is going to increase. The last crop was 38 million 
bags ; the current one is estimated at over 40 million and 
in a few years it could easjly rise.to 55 million bags. 

Secondly, within the expanding world crop, the African 
crop is likely to grow faster than the Central American. 
African countries now produce about 8-9 million bags. 
Robusta coffee—the cheaper and most important African 
variety—takes only 3 years for the plant to mature com- 
pared with 7 years for an Arabica plant. While the world 
market has been moving against South and Central Ameri- 
can coffees, it has not been unkind to African growths. The 
price differential between the South American and Robusta 
has consistently narrowed since the Mexico meeting. In 
contrast to all other varieties the price of Robusta has 
hardened. Ivory Coast Robusta stands at 40.35 cents per 
Ib, against 34.50 cents at the end of October, while Colom- 
bian coffee has fallen from 57.25 to 54.50 in the same 
period. The United States, by far the largest coffee 
consumer, has been looking increasingly to Africa for 
supplies. Robusta is also favoured for the soluble, 
“instant ” type of coffee, for which there is an increasing 
demand. Thus the African producers are getting good 
prices and are planting more trees. 

The economic and political implications for Central 
American countries are significant. A reasonable coffee 
price is vital to their economies. Coffee now takes third 
place after oil and steel in international trade turnover. A 
serious break in the market could have effects of which 
Washington is duly conscious. 
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Pakistan’s Terms 


HE London Jute Association has come to heel. At an 
"lh eee meeting in London this week it was 
decided to deal in Pakistan raw jute only directly with firms 
in Pakistan and not via India (principally Calcutta), as had 
previously been common practice. All members of the 
London Association are to give an undertaking to this effect. 
This decision meets the first of the Pakistan government’s 
conditions for reinstating the four London merchants 
recently “blacklisted” by ‘the Pakistan authorities and 
banned from handling Pakistan raw jute. No decision has 
yet been taken on the second condition—that London firms 
define and declare whether they are principals or shippers 
cn behalf of someone else. The Pakistan government has 
ruled that if they are principals they must not charge a dis- 
count or commission against Pakistan shippers. The Asso- 
ciation is awaiting clarification of this directive. 

The dispute is basically political—an attempt to make 
the London houses set up organisations in Pakistan. Most 
of them have long had branches or subsidiaries in Calcutta, 
but only some of them moved those offices into Pakistan 
after partition. Those who did so are unaffected by the 
new moves. Those without offices in Pakistan are deeply 
concerned. Whether the cutting out of Calcutta, the tradi- 
tional jute centre in the East, will prove practicable is 
seriously questioned by at least one important London 
house. Pakistan’s dictatorial and political attitude is 
regrettable. 


SHORTER NOTES 


According to the seasonal correction that the Iron and 
Steel Board has just introduced into its calculations of 
“apparent steel consumption” (themselves derived from 
fairly hard figures of deliveries plus or minus the changes 
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FORD MOTOR 


35s. 6d., to offer a yield of £5 Is. per 
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in stock estimated from a census), steel consumption in 
Britain appears to have been recovering by the third quarter 
of last year from the dip that began early in 1956. There 
was no further advance in the fourth quarter of last year, 
consumption remaining roughly level. Yet consumers’ and 
merchants’ stocks continued to rise slightly, reading about 
4,580,000 tons of finished steel by the end of the year. 


Manufacturers contributing to the Board of Trade’s 
quarterly survey of capital expenditure invested only 2 per 
cent more in the final three months of 1957 than twelve 
months before—after their investment spending had in- 
creased by 13, 9 and § per cent, respectively, in the three 
preceding quarters. This makes the total increase for the 
year 7 per cent—the amount they had forecast. It also 
suggests that the progressive decline in the rate of manu- 
facturing investment during 1957 resulted in an actual fall 
in real terms by the closing months, for the price of capital 
equipment had by then risen by 33-4 per cent over 
the year before. 


The buffer stock’s holding of tin at September 30th has 
now been disclosed : it was 4,315 tons. Later figures have 
not been announced, but it is known that before the end of 
December a total of 15,000 tons had been reached. 


Mr E. R. Lewis, Chairman of Decca record company, 
foreshadowed at Monday’s meeting that results for the year 
ending March 31, 1958, will disclose a marked increase in 
profits. 


being compared with a year of recovery, 
have more than doubled, jumping from 
£8,766,045 to £18,042,573, and its net 
income after tax has nearly doubled, 
jumping from £5,614,866 to £10,880,809. 

The extent of the recovery, however, 
is best illustrated by the half-yearly 





FTER the increase in the interim 
ordinary dividend of Ford Motor 
from 2} to 3 per cent, some investors 
began to canvass the possibility that the 
final payment would be 7 per cent 
making in all 10 per cent, compared 
with 74 per cent paid in 1955 and 1956. 
Recently there has been some specula- 
live buying of the £1 shares, based on 
such hopes. The final dividend for 1957 
is, however, now fixed at 6 per cent, 
making 9 per cent for the year. That 
increased dividend is backed by impres- 
sive profit figures; but the £1 ordinary 
shares were marked down, falling 1s. to 





cent. 

m June Dec. June Dec. 
. a half =~ — of aa ae a 3 30. th 
i ad prepared investors for good results ended 1956 1956 1957 1957 
in the full year to December 31st. And £°000s £'000s £’000s £ '000s 
they are good, impressively so. The 

: : rr 77,779 67,900 79,945 85,955 

number of vehicles sold has risen by 52 Gross profit 5629 4361 95160 10,039 
per cent, from 320,742 to 338,421 units; Netincome. 3,424 2,191 4,922 5,959 


within that total, exports have risen by 
nearly 20 per cent, from 153,930 to 
184,669 vehicles. The value of sales has 
risen by nearly 14 per cent, from £145.7 
million to £165.9 million: it is clear 
from these statistics that Ford Motor is 
producing and selling more in the more 
expensive range of its vehicles. Its 
trading profits, for a year of recession is 





Vehicles sold 178,379 142,363 166,234 172,187 
Sales value 

per vehicle £435 £477 £481 £499 
Gross profit 

per vehicle £31} £30} £55} £58} 
Gross _ profit/ 
7:-2% 6:4% I11:-4% 11-7% 


are 


figures, reproduced in the accompanying 
table. As the gross profit shown in that 
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table includes interest received, the sales 
value and the profit per vehicle are 
slightly overstated, but the trends are 
unmistakable. First, as the group has 
concentrated more on its more expensive 
vehicles, the sales value of the units it 
has sold has been steadily rising. 
Secondly, the really big increase in 
profits earned per vehicle occurred in 
the first half of last year though in the 
latter months there was a further though 
less spectacular rise in profit margins. 
The recovery of output must have 
reduced unit costs of production: quite 
big savings in costs were achieved 
through the more efficient use of plant. 
Thirdly, profit margins are now close 
to the levels at which they stood at the 
beginning of 1955, that is on the eve of 
the recession. Ford Motor, it might be 
said, is back to normal. 


P&O 


“b ayeeeid shipping companies have to 
take long views. Stockholders of 
Peninsular and Oriental have reason to 
thank the directors for taking a short 
view with the dividend. They put it up 
from 8 per cent to 11 per cent on the rise 
in the consolidated profit from £6.4 mil- 
lion to £10.5 million. They did so 
knowing that recession in shipping had 
arrived, that next year’s profits will in 
all probability be lower and that this pre- 
sent dividend has “ no implication as to 
the level of dividend that can be main- 
tained in years to come.” 

On other matters P & O takes a long 
view. The directors refer to the cancel- 
lation of a number of shipbuilding berth 
reservations which may check the rise in 
shipbuilding costs: but the cancellations 
have not been by the P & O group ; nor 
has the group laid up any ships. Its 
tanker building programme remains at 
18 vessels, of which two should be 
delivered this year. Its distribution of 
those vessels between the new Bermudan 
subsidiary Charter Shipping Company 
and the other group companies will be 
7 under the Bermudan flag and 11 under 
the “Red Duster.” The distribution 
might, stockholders are left to assume, 
have been much the same if the Govern- 
ment had not increased the shipping 
investment allowance to 40 per cent. But 
what more could the Chancellor have 
done to hold the mercantile marine in 
British domicile ? 

The P & O tanker fleet may perhaps at 
present prices cost about £45 million, 
against £37 million previously estimated. 
It is only half the group’s total commit- 
ment for new ships. The most interest- 
ing item in the consolidated balance 
sheet is the unexpected balance on ships 
under construction—{45 million—and 
new tonnage, ordered but not laid down 
—{£44 million. A total of no less than 
£89 million of fleet replacement ordered 
as at September 30th, compared with 
a mere £39 million a year earlier. 
And that is not quite the end of the 
story. Three of the tankers have still 
to become firm orders and come into 
the figures. Clearly P&O, with gilt 


edged and Treasury bill holdings of 
£48.6 million, against £49.7 million, and 
net current assets of £45.9 million, 
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against £47.5 million, will have some 
financing still to do, despite big profit 
retentions, but it is one of the few com- 
panies that can go steadily ahead at a 
moment when freight markets look 
barely profitable. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


ECESSION in the North American 
economy is reflected in each item of 
the 1957 preliminary figures published 
by Canadian Pacific Railway. Recession, 
however, started from a high peak of 
activity and the president, Mr N. R. 
Crump, can describe 1957 as “a year of 
progress for Canada ” though “ there had 
been a lessening in the forces of expan- 
sion in the economy.” Railway revenue, 
for instance, was the second highest in 
the company’s history, being exceeded 
only by the figures of 1956. 

But, as the accompanying table shows, 
net revenues from whatever source were 
down, The return on net investment in 
railway property was down from 3.15 to 
2.8 per cent; earnings on the $25 


1956 1957 
Earnings: . $ $ 
Railway revenue .. 505,262,393 487,565,479 
Railway expenses.. 463,926,566 449,319,097 
Net railway earnings 41,335,827 38,246,382 
Other income...... 30,034,463 23,441,276 
Fixed charges..... 15,752,302 14,901,935 
Net income ....... 55,617,988 - 46,785,723 
Dividends ........ 27,458,833 24,119,432 
Retained earnings. 28,159,155 22,666,291 
Earned for $25 ord.. | 3-76 3-il 
Paid on $25 ord..... 1-75 1-50 
Other income : 
Steamships ....... 3,843,340 2,022,120 
Hotels: O06... 0666 3,911,317 2,496,956 
Dividends ........ 15,826,049 12,622,751 
Petroleum, rents, 
royalties, etc.... 9,268,121 8,437,019 
Miscellaneous..... 6,885,636 5,162,430 
Wh ces cence. 39,734,463 30,741,276 
Income taxes ..... 9,700,000 ,300,000 
Net other income. 30,034,463 23,441,276 


ordinary shares from $3.76 to $3.11 per 
share ; and the dividend on these shares 
from $1.75 to $1.50 per share. The real 
spice in the Canpac equity comes from 
non-railway earnings. And last year 
these, too, were falling—earnings from 
steamships, hotels and even from 
petroleum rents and royalties. But the 
biggest item in other income is 
“ dividends ” and the essential element in 
that item is the dividend paid on the 
company’s controlling interest in Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting. That 
company has again reduced its dividend 
but, more significantly, it has recently 
announced a policy of diversification 
designed to shift the centre of its activi- 
ties away from mining towards the 
chemical industry. Canpacs at $463 
(London terms) yield 5.8 per cent, a yield 
which may look slim to British investors 
not yet sure that recession will not bite 
deeper into earnings. But the real market 
in the stock is created by North Ameri- 
can investors who seem ready to accept 
lower dividend yields. 


HUDSON’S BAY 
N° bigger contrast to the Canadian 


Pacific report is likely to be found 
than the preliminary statement of the 
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Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay. 
This, the oldest of the chartered com- 
panies, is still domiciled in Britain 
though almost all its trade—retailing, 
wholesaling and furs—is done in Canada. 
Last year its gross trading profit 
advanced from £4,024,000 to £4,329,000 
and its net income from £1,909,000 to 
£2,312,000. Those earnings were good 
enough to make investors look again at 
the Hudson’s Bay ordinary shares which, 
along with other Canadian stocks, have 
fallen heavily since the summer of last 
year. Investors then began to take a 
less sanguine view of the company’s 
minority interest in the developing 
company, Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas. 


The trading dividend on the Hudson’s 
Bay ordinary shares has been raised from 
I5 to 20 per cent, the tax-free dividend 
from the land account being left un- 
changed at 2} per cent. The total 
dividend could hardly have been 
raised from 19.34 to 24.34 per cent 
gross unless the Governor and the board 
were reasonably confident about the 
future. Moreover, as from the end of 
last year the company has provisionally 
qualified as an Overseas Trade Corpor- 
ation and that should mean, at current 
rates of profits, dividends and taxes, a 
saving of over £250,000 a year in tax. No 
wonder then that with all this good 
news the £1 ordinary shares gained 
12s. 6d. to 160s. At that price, however, 
the yield is only £3 1s. per cent. It is a 
price which, granted the luxuriance of 
the latest crop of news, can be justified 
only on the assumption that the com- 
pany’s interests in oil will pay off hand- 
somely when the Canadian economy 
begins to expand again. 


HOOVER 


TABLE in the annual review and 

accounts of Hoover, showing a 
rough breakdown of costs, suggests that 
last year the turnover of this manufac- 
turer of domestic appliances was of the 
order of £35 million (including purchase 
tax) and £27 million (excluding that tax). 
From these sales, the group earned a 
gross profit before tax of £3,757,312. 
That profit was about 343 per cent up 
on the 1956 figure of £2,790,077 but the 
dividend on the ordinary and “A” 
ordinary units was left unchanged at 
50 per cent. But in the first half of last 
year profits were as much as 64 per cent 
higher, so that in the latter months, as 
the directors had foreseen, margins were 
squeezed between rising costs and stable 
selling prices. Over the year sales at 
home rose by about 13 per cent and 
sales abroad by about 4 per cent but it 
looks as if the increase in sales became 
more difficult to achieve as the year 
wore on. 


It will not be so easy to earn profits 
this year as it was in 1957. That surely 
must be the inference of the concluding 
remarks of the chairman, Mr H. W. 
Hoover, who says: “We know it will 
be a difficult year, particularly in the 
export field where competition will be 
fierce. We know it will be increasingly 
difficult at home unless we obtain some 
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easement of Government restrictions.” 
Along with other industria] shares the 
Hoover units have risen, the §s. ordinary 
shares going up to 35s. 3d. xd (to yield 
£7 2s. per cent) and §s. “A” ordinary 
shares to 33s. 3d. xd (to yield £7 Ios. 
per cent). 


RADIATION 


e 1954 the trading profits of Radiation, 
manufacturers of gas cookers and gas 
appliances, reached a peak of £1,673,284. 
In 1955 the profit fell to £1,223,848 but 
the ordinary dividend was left effec- 
tively unchanged at 11} per cent. Profits 
fell again in 1956—to £745,122 and the 
dividend was reduced to 7 per cent. The 
record speaks for itself: the fortunes of 
Radiation are tied not only to gas but 
also to credit and hire purchase restric- 
tions. And last year trading profits fell 
again—to £441,682. Net profits dropped 
from £233,573 to £48,266 and the 
ordinary dividend was cut to § per cent. 
Even so, that dividend, absorbing 
£130,096 net, was not earned and it was 
met by a transfer of £131,000 from 
general reserve (built up, the directors 
say, to meet “such an exceptional con- 
tingency ”), The stock market was not 
impressed by this performance, but it 
was not much surprised, for an interim 
report, announcing the passing of the 
interim dividend, emphasised the trading 
difficulties. The £1 ordinary units were 
marked down 6d. to 14s. 3d., to yield 
just Over 7 per cent. 


The directors refer to “ continued 
trading restrictions which were further 
increased in September.” Hire pur- 
chase controls were not altered in 
September but credit was made dearer 
and less readily available. The dir- 
ectors also refer to “the intensified 
development instituted to meet these 
conditions ” involving “heavy. prepro- 
duction costs.” . They add that as new 
products were not in full production last 
year the results “reflect the full cost 
but not the full result in income.” The 
new models have had some success, for 
the directors speak of a recent increase 
of 16 per cent in sales—an increase 
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sufficient in their view to justify the 
payment of a dividend. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 


HE full accounts of British-American 

Tobacco, lacking a statement from 
the chairman, add little to shareholders’ 
knowledge. They do, however, show 
that the advance in the consolidated 
trading profit from £49.4 million. to 
£54.1 million and the effective increase 
in the tax-free dividend from Is. 6d. to 
Is. 73d. per 10s. ordinary stock unit 
were backed by yet another growth in 
assets, The increase in the group’s fixed 
assets by £6} million to over £55 million, 
and the outstanding capital commit- 
ments of £4; million, the directors note, 
reflect “the continuing modernisation 
of existing factories and plant as well 
as the investment in new factories 
required by the expansion of the group’s 
business in various parts of the world.” 
Expenditure on _  this_ scale seems 
inevitable when one strand of the com- 
pany’s policy is to switch gradually 
towards local manufacture in the 
countries where it sells. 


The increase in stocks by £173 million 
to over £200} million relates largely, the 
directors explain, to leaf tobacco and 
“reflect not only the additional require- 
ments arising from the continued de- 
velopment of the business of the group, 
but also increased prices and an accel- 
erated intake towards the end of the 
financial year made necessary by con- 
ditions prevailing in the tobacco markets 
in the United States.” Rising prices 
explain why the appropriation to fixed 
assets and stock replacement reserves 
has been stepped up from £3,400,000 to 
£6,000,000. A moral can be drawn by 
investors from these statistics: growth, 
which there certainly is in British- 
American Tobacco,. always demands 
finance. British-American Tobacco will 
continue to finance its development out 
of its own resources—indeed in a sense 
it is forced to do so as not all the profits 
it earns abroad are freely transferable to 
this country—and the growth of divi- 
dends if it is sure is likely to be slow. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Feb. 26 Mar. 12 Mar. 26 
LAST DEALINGS: Mar. 11 Mar. 25 April 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: Mar. 18 April 1 April 22 


_ last week’s rise gilt-edged prices 
were steady, but the poor start to 
dealings in the new Belfast loan, which 
slipped to ; discount on Wednesday, was 
reflected in falls in Dominion stocks. 
Although all the short-dated issues 
improved on balance, a sharp reaction 
on Wednesday cut the earlier gains ; the 
overall rise in 2} per cent Funding 
1956-61 was reduced by 4: to } and 4} 
per cent Conversion 1962 was finally 
only sz higher at 9733 after losing 33 on 
Wednesday. Some of the stocks which 
made large gains last week were again 
supported ; 3 per cent Exchequer 1963- 
64 rose } to 87% and 3} per cent 
Funding 1999-2004 improved {% to 683. 

The rise of 3.3 to 176.4 in The 
Economist indicator was mainly the 
result of a sharp advance on the Friday 
before the week end. Industrial stocks 
were dull on Monday but became firmer 
on the first day of the new account. 
Although store shares were usually 
higher, Army and Navy dropped ts. 6d. 
on initial disappointment with the divi- 
dend but recovered to 11s. 6d. xd, while 
the cut in Gorringe’s dividend caused a 
fall of 2s. 3d. to 26s. 3d. House of Fraser 
“A” recovered to 21s. 9d. after declining 
in anticipation of dealings in the new 
shares. Motors showed good gains, 
BMC rising 6d. to 7s. 5}d. and Rolls- 
Royce 4s. to 90s., but disappointment 
with the dividend led to a fall in Ford 
on Thursday. Steel shares weakened ; 
South Durham lost 6d. to 20s. 3d. and 
its issue of a convertible debenture was 
reflected in a drop of 2 to 13 discount 
in the new Colvilles debenture. 

Oil shares improved on balance after 
fluctuating throughout the week. There 
was less interest in Kaffirs despite some 
good dividend announcements, Dagga- 
fontein losing 1s. 13d, to 28s. 10}d. But 
copper mines made a further recovery, 
Bancroft, Rhodesia-Katanga and “ Char- 
tered” being outstanding. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
“* The Economist” Indicator 





1958 ‘Indicator* Yield % | 1957 1956 




















Feb. 12 | 170-7 6-86 High Low High Low 
» 19} 168-9 6-94 —_— ——_. —_____ ______ 
» 26! 166-1 7-07 

Mar. 5| 173-1 6-85 225-0 171-2 210-4 170-0 
» 12| 176-4 6-73 | (July 10) (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 





** Financial Times ” Indices 









































Mee 2} Bar- 1957 1956 
1958 ons Yicka = Consols || gains |— , “ew 
-. Yield |Marked High High 
% % | 207-6 203-5 
Mar. 5 | 159-3 6-98 89:02 5-14 8,474 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
» 6} 160-5] 6-92 89-04 5-14 7,672 
» | 162-8; 6-83 | 89-01; 5-15 8,122 
» 10/ 161-:3| 6-90 | 89-00 5-15 9,507 Low Low 
» 11 161-2} 6-90 | 88-97; 5-15 7,896 159-0 161-5 
161-7 | 6-87 | 88-85 |) 5-15 8,222 | (Nov. 5) lov. 


Bases :-—* 1953= 100. + July 1, 1935= 100. t 1928=— 100. 














































* Ex dividend. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(l) To latest date. 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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{ Tax tree. 
(d) On ar. 
(m) On 13%. 














} Assumed average life oo 9? years. 
(e) To earliest date. 

















; BRITISH FUNDS . : ; Gross 
Prices, 1957 AND at a tk wen Yield, 
—————_| GUARANTEED | "j95g’| 1958 | 1958” | Mar.12, 
High |. Low |___ STOCKS 5 1958 
oe a aire rs l | ree ey { s. “ 
97#% | 933 ‘War Loan 3%...1955- 59| 9743 | 973 | 3 8 2/412 81 
93% | 874 (Funding 249 f,. .. .1956- 61, 93% | 9% | 31410)416 31 
99 38 98.8% Conversion 4%...1957-58) 9948 | 99} 212 9'519 1 
97 48 9413 Conversion 2% ; . . 1958-59) 973 | 97% 1313 81414 31 
95 * 903 ‘Exchequer 98; wis ee 1960; 95% | 95 | 312 7; 41010 
97% 92} Exchequer a 1960' 96% | 964 ,;3 6 4!'412 8 
99 93 Conversion 44%, .....1962) 974% | 97% 1/3 2 515 2 0 
893 84% |Savings Bds. 3%, "1955- 65, 867; | 86% | 317 415 5 51 
844 71 =|Funding 3%..... 1959- 69) 794% | 78}* | : : = - e te 
e 
92% 84 ‘Funding 4% sible 1960-90) 893 89} 217 1 | 414111 
81§ 74 ‘Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70, 764 | 76% /4 4 1,514 1/ 
944, | 87% (Exchequer 3%...1962- 63) 924 924 |3 7 8! 415101 
89%, | 83 Exchequer 2}%..1963-64 874 | 87% |316 2,5 0 7 
834 | Tk ‘Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67, 79% | 79§ |4 3 8/5 9 Ill 
77% 674 (Savings Bds. 30/ .1965-75| 70% | 105 419,513 61 
- —  |Exchequer 5}%..... 1966) 99 43*| 100 ,3 3 01/5 9 8 
84§ 78} (Funding 3% ute 966-68 803 80; 419/511 2! 
95} 914 (Victory 4%....:. 920-76; 914 914 |3 7 0/5 3 6f 
88 4 802 Conversion SiG canst 1969; 82} 83% 1/318 9|/512 0 
81} 694 (Treasury 33% ...1977-80| 74% | 74% /315 7/512 61 
80 68 (Treasury Sty .. 1979-8] 72% | 72% /;/316 8|513 61 
— — /|Funding 5$%....1982-84 98% | 98 |3 410/512 3/ 
71 574 [Redemption ‘39, .1986-96, 61§* | 613*| 311 2,5 7 Li 
sot 63} (Funding 33%. -1999-2004 68% | 688 |3 75,5 7 Tl 
814 | 68  (Consols 4% after Feb.1957| 71§ 71% |3 4 6|512 61 
75 60} |War Loan 34% after 1952; 64% 644% 1/3 2 6/5 9 6 
75} 584 (Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961; 634* | 638*|3 3 2,5 9 9 
65% 514 Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 554% | 554/353 2 115 7 9 
55% | 45 (Consols 24% chee ee 488 488*# ; 219 0/5 2 6 
55 44 (Treas. 249 i 1975, 47%* 474* | 353 9011/5 5 10f 
964 88? (Br. Electric 44% .1967- -69) 92 92% 13 9 215 9101 
804 | 70 |Br. Electric 3%..1968-73) 73* 724 |4 3 3/513 101 
78} 66 Br. Electric 3%..1974-77| 704* | 703* | 319 7/511 41 
92%, | 794 |Br. Electric 44°/ 1974-79 83%5* 834* | 5311 4) 511 11 
814i | 69§ (Br. Electric 33% .1976-79, 744 | 74% ,316 0 | 513 1b 
903 81 (Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72; 84 | 844/315 3|513 61 
872 78 ‘Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71; 804% 803 | 318 0 5 11 101 
722 582 jiBr. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 63% 63% 1310 7|5 6102 
80 70 =|Br. Transport 3% 1968-73} 73* | 72*14 3 3|513 10) 
88% 774 ‘Br. Transport 4°; 1972-77, 81% | 81%/313 1);512 91 
72% 59 ~=S'Br. Transport 30, 1978-88! 63% | 633 |315 01510 11 
Ori 957 DOMINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, 
ean tes : CORPORATION AND | Mar. 8, Mar. 12,| Mar. 12, 
High | Low | _FOREIGN BONDS ~ 1958 ae 1958 | 1958 
ee { Tk s. d. 
92% 82 — Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89| 85} | 86 |6 0 Ol 
814 75 Australia St. <2. .0...52¢ 1965-69) 77} 17 | 6 4 61 
974 914 Birmingham Pcs sumichin iene 1973-75; 95 9 -[|5 9 se 
100% 91 East BEICA Es ssn cicnis's a0 ae ea 92 9143 |6 9 Ol 
105? 96 j|L C.C. Se hie sien epniee meen 977-81, 96}* | 96} §15 Ol 
693 54} ‘B’ 3% i934, 2003 58 58 |511 61 
874 77 INew Zealand 4°, Eee eeee 1976-78; 80} 80 |513 61 
758 672 |S. Rhodesia 23% .......... . 1965-70) 693* | 693* | 6 4 Ol 
87 72? \|German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924) 863 88 Sve 
Japan 5% (Enfaced).......... 1907/ 166 | 160}* | 
| : | 
Prices, 1957 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | nl Mar. 5, (Mar. 12,| Mar. 12, 
: (a) © (c) | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 
High | Low | | e% { 
| % - % | BANKS & DISCOUNT | / |£ s. d 
30/9 | 19/6 4a\ 5 Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer. £1) 28/6 28/6 |6 6 4 
47/3 | 40/- 6a 6 bBarclays Bank.....£ 1 40/- | 40/3 {519 3 
35/3 | 27/6 4a| 4 b/Barclays D.C.O. ...£1) 29/- | 28/-. | 514 3 
42/6 34/6 J4a| 746. Chartered Bank... £1) 38/- | 37/-* |8 2 2 
51/3 | 42/9 63a! 645 Lloyds Bank ...... 1| 43/- | 42/3 |6 3 0 
66/74 | 58/- 9a\ 9 bMidland Bank..... £1; 59/- | 58/- |6 4 2 
40/6 | 28/6 5 al 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..f1) 31/9 | 30/3 |612 3 
51/6 ; 39/3 6a} 6h Union Discount....£1) 45/- | 45/3 | 510 6 
| | INSURANCE 
86/44 | 61/74 4345} 30 alCommercial Union 5/-; 70/6 | 69/- |5 9 0 
177/6 |102/6 8730} 40 alLegal & General ..5/-/123/9 118,/9 i4 4 3d 
113/9 | 87/6 | +50 bd! +20 a'Pearl............ 5/-101/3 | 97/6 | 6 410 
46 343 [125 ; eis c\Prudential ‘A’..... fl) 39 | 58} |519 8 
; BREWERIES, Etc. | | 
32/6 | 26/43 | 10 a| 36 bBass ............ /-1 31/9 | 32/9 17 0 6 
25/9 | 19/74 | 18%ci Tci\Distillers......... 6/ 8 20/- | 20/14 ,;6 4 3 
44/9 | 36/- | 10a) 15 bGuinness........ 10/4 37/6 | 37/3 ;614 3 
87/3 | 63/6 8 a} 17 b|Whitbread ‘A’..... £1 176/- | 76/6 |6 5 9g 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 
21/6 | 11/9 635; 3ha Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 10/6 | 10/73 |9 8 3 
8/74 | 6/- | 12c\ 12$cBritish Motor.....5/-| 6/113) 7/54|8 8 0 
40/- aa $b 3 aFord Motor « .-... | 35/6 | 36/6 |4 7 8 
45/9 | 27/6 7 b Hawker Sidde <sgal Wal 26/44 | 27/3 | 7 610 
53/- | 41/9 m1 124c' Leyland Motors. . £1 41/—* | 41/- 6 ii 
121/- | 90/74 | 15 | 5 a'Rolls-Royce....... £1) 86/- | 90/- | 4 8 10 
9/14 | 5/113} 8 ci 8 c'Standard Motor...5/-| 7/3 | 7/74|5 411 








(f) Flat yield. 
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Prices, 1957 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yie! 
Dividends eas Mar. 8, Mar. 12, Mar. 12, 
High | Low (a) 0) ©) : ao 
| 
| % fA ‘STEEL & Seenmenene - 6. € 
83/- | 52/- 8b 7 a'Babcock & Wilcox.£1) 44/6 | 47T/- | 5 10 Im 
29/3 | 20/- 4a! 6 bDormanLong..... {1 23/3 | 24/1418 5 9 
56/6 | 41/9 | 10 | 5 aGuest Keen Nfoid. f1\ 46/6 | 46/9 |515 & 
76/44 | 50/6 T4 a| {8 bAlfred Herbert ....£1) 65/- 62/6* | 610 6 
59/- | 40/- | 76 4aMetal Box ........ fll 43/6 | 44/9 | 418 5 
34/- | 19/- 3a\ 8 bStewarts & Lloyds. Ai 21/6 21/74 10 3 5 
81/- | 52/- 11 6} 5 aSwan Hunter...... £1, 50/9 | 53/3 |6 0 3 
24/14 | 18/- 4 al 746: United Steel....... £1| 18/103 18/6 (12 8 8 
46/- | 29/3 746, 24a|Vickers bisa leklaratatbions £1; 30/- | 30/- | 613 5 
ELECTRICAL | 
12/3 1/6 | = Tha 74b\Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1| 50/- | 50/9* | 518 3 
55/- | 39/44 836, 4 a'Br. Ins. Callenders. £1| 39/9 | 40/6 |6 3 5 
32/6 | 24/- | 14%a) 29$b Decca Record ... .4/-| 26/- | 26/74 |6 11 3 
36/3 | 24/- 15 ¢| 15 cElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/-| 29/6 | 31/- | 41610 
64/9 | 47/3 4a) 10 bEnglish Electric >. £1 49/9* | 51/9 |5 8 3 
59/— | 37/9 8 b 3ha General Electric .. “1 30/6* | 30/9 | 7 9 8 
TEXTILES | 
24/14 | 14/- 6b 3 a'Bradford Dyers.. £1 14/- | 14/14 \12 14 10 
28/— | 21/14 64b; 23a Coats, J.& P...... £1) 21/14 | 20/103! 8 7 8 
37/9 | 20/103 6 6| 3 aCourtaulds........ £1| 21/- | 20/14 | 8 18 10 
38/74 | 31/103} 5 a Sapek anenenes Cotton. ‘£1 30/14 | 31/74 |11 1 5 
41/7% | 30/103} 1240) Qha\Patons & Baldwins.{1! 32/10}! 33/14|9 1 3 
SHops & STORES 
24/6 | 13/9 16 c| 6 a/Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 20/-* | 19/44 | 4 2 8 
42/10} 31/44 | T4al 20 diDebenhams  2i0/-| 34/74 | 34/9) | 718 3 
55/74 2 | 50 6} 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-| 37/103; 38/74 | 8 8 3 
57/3 20 b| 10 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- ae 40/3 | 314 8 
30/3 20 b| 124a\United heneery.. 5/-| 23/- | 23/14 | 7 0 1 
49/- 37/104 134a; 26%) poner Se tag grhikd 5/-| 38/14 38/9 (5 3 3 
HIPPIN' 
47/9 - 30/6 1l b 6ha’ Brit. &Com’ wealth10)- 30/- 31/6 | 511 1 
27/9 | 17/6 LarYr eee 1\17/- | 17/6 iil 8 6 
48/104) 28/3 9éc| 10%c\Furness Withy..... £1) 28/9 | 31/3 |618 2 
38/- | 23/9 3a) 8 bP. & O. Deferred...£1) 26/6 | 26/6* | 8 6 0 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
36 /10}) 24/9 224c) 9 a\Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 29/- 29/6 |5 1 8& 
50/3 | 29/9 6 5| 3 aiAssoc. Port. Cem...£1) 35/- | 35/6 |5 1 5 
27/9 | 18/6 1245) 22 a’ Beecham Group. ..5/—| 28/- | 29/6 |517 0 
41/9 | 26/3 8 b| 44a'Bowater Paper ... £1) 28/3 | 28/- |818 8 
68/103! 38/- 8 6 4 a Br. Aluminium ....{1) 45/6 | 46 44!5 3 8 
46/44 | 35/- 10 a 635, ee ne Tob. ..10/-| 39/6* | 40/- |7 5 0 
25/- | 17/44 1745 74a B xy Defd.. .5/- 21/9 | 22/- |513 7 
39/- | 29/6 4a, 6 Be “Ox PIER ccs: oeisis £1) 31/-* | 33/- 6 1 2 
21/10}: 15/3 745, 3 sous Rubber. .10/-; 15/- | 15/- | 7 0 0 
46/6 | 36/1h| 6 6| 4 almp.Chemical.....f1| 39/- | 39/3 |5 2 0 
50/6 36/- 84a 114b'Imp. Tobacco ..... 1] 39/6 | 39/9 10 1 2 
56/9 | 27/3 24a\ 5 b J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 30/9 | 33/- |411 0 
19/3 12/44 5 a, 8b Monsanto Chem.. .5/-; 13/14 | 13/-* |} 5 310 
18/3 | 13/9 D0; 3° CRanKS. ..5.065<' 10/-| 14/74 | 14/6 | 618 0 
55/6 | 29/9 | 10b| 5aA.E. Reed........ rl) 28/- | 29/- (10 6 10 
15/104, 11/3 20 c 224cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 12/8} | 13/33 | 8 4 8 
70/3 | 54/103} 43a) 12 b Tate & Lyle....... £1) 50/14 | 51/44 | 6 8 5 
10/9 | 50/- Tia Ss T4hb Tube hevisiannnin. £3) 51/5 | 53/9 | 5:1 & 
73/6 | 51/- 2ha' 1246'Turner & Newall...{1) 57/14 | 56/14 |5 7 0 
114/6 | 71/9 6 a 114 Unilever Ltd....... £1\ 74/44 | 73/6 | 415 3 
102/- | 65/6 144b| 4 a'Utd. Dominions Tr. £1, 80/- | 80/- | 412 6 
44/- 27/6 +10 5 tha United Molasses . 10/“ 26/6 | 27/3 |9 0 10 
| On 
173/T$ | 87/6 | +10 b +5 a ‘British Petroleum. A 88/9 | 91/103, 5 13 7 
=" | 70/74 1745) 75 a@iBurmah .......<.00.««% 1a 71/1046 5 31 
£25 £143 17$b| Tha a Dutch....20 fi. | £15 |3 5 0 
218/3 !136/10$! — TS WE 45S iSeewesuee £1 57 "6 ll '131/ 1s 3419 5 
104/- 55/- Ultramar ....... 10/- 49/45 | 54/6 os 
Mins, Etc. 
137/6 '115/- | 50 i 20 a/Anglo-Amevican 10/-(123/14 1122 /e | 514 4 
29/- | 20/3 t2ha) t10 b'Cons. Tea & Lands. £1; 20/- | 20/- i21 14 0 
92/6 | 48/6 | 15 6 6}aCons. Zinc Corp. ...£1) 45/9 48/- | 817 0 
113/14 | 81/3 | 120 y 80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-, 95/Tk | 99/44 110 1 4 
83/14 | 58/74 | 20 40 a Free State Geduld.5/- 82/6 | 81/3 | 3 13 10 
12/103; 7/3 | 30 ¢ 30 c'London Tin ...... 4/-- 6/9* | 7/44 16 5 5 
56/Ts | | 45/- 50 a! 50 b'President Brand ..5/-| 50/14 | 50/4$ | 9 18 5. 
24/9 | 13/103! 84a! 163%) Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 14/9 | 15/44 | 8 2 1j 
424 | 233 | 175 b} 25 a Rhokana Corp. seul 23. | 23$ | 8 12 0j 
55/- | 41/- | 30 b' 123a'United Sua Betong.{]| 46/3 | 48/9 {18 5 5 
88/45 | oe | 60 6 60 a'Western Holdings .5/-; 92/6 | 91/5 | 5 5 0 
New York Closing Prices 
pe "Mar. | Mar. | Mar. |Mar. Mar. 
12 | : | s } 5) 12 
$ $ | = 3 
Alumin’m Ltd. 295 | 31} (Crown Zeller.. | aye! 46} Penns. R.R...| 113 12 
Am. Smelting.| 41} . 43$ [DuPontdeNm.|179 181§ {Sears Roe ‘buck! 267 + 27 
Amer. Tel. .+ T0}* 1724 Ford Motors. ., 39} | 40% {Shell Oil..... 64i*) 68t 
Am. Viscose..| 27. ; 284 {Gen. Elect...., 623 | 61§ |Std.OilofN.J.| 50 | 51k 
Anaconda....} 40}* 441 Gen. Motors. .| | 34} | 35% |U.S. Steel. | 59% | 603 
Beth. Steel. ; 395 40} Int’l, Nickel..| 75} | 78 [Western U nion, 16; | 17% 
Can. Pacific .. f aa 24? jNational Dist.’ 22% | 222 |West’house E.) 61} | 63 
Chrysler .....| IN. -- Central .| 13 143 Woolworth. . .| 41} | 42 





§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. i 
(g) On 24 %. 





~ 
(h) On 134%. 


“@) “On “324%. 














(a) Interim dividend. 


(7) After Rhodesian tax. 
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_ = - The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
bo ere ee January 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Mar. 8th Western Europe : 
S i I S I Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Mar. Ist 
PNG Fain daiiassddidasnscsdes Feb. 22nd British Commonwealth ...... This week 
BEMOGRUE BE occ descessdsscees Mar. Ist Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Feb. 22nd 
= Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 18th RFENOUE SRNODE Vaiccccdccadidesucs Mar. 8th 
roducti dC 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1956 1957 1958 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Oct. Nov. | Dee. Jan. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
Index : | 
ee I iso rie ss ech ewiirecewenee 145 | 133 | 138 144 148 | 135 |138-139? 
a seasonally adjusted .....:... 137 | 136 | 136 137 | 140 138 |137-138? 
Mining SRG GOUREGIRE ois cicisicas dcsvinwci 119 110 | 114 111 118 | 108 ees 
Building and contracting. .......ccscccee 127 ‘ ad 122° oa 1234 oe 
Gas, electricity and water... .....cceccess 179 | 178 188 166 184 191 
Manvfacturing, t0tal «oc ccccccdscsccacs 149 | 135 140 149 153 137 
» seasonally adjusted . 140 | 139 139 141 144 141 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 164 | 152 151 a ae 
WN soe os coisas eens eweede Sens 165 | 144 155 172 179 
LPP PRECTTECETE ET eee 194 | 185 195 195 | 201 
TOS SEE COUN 6.6.8 ke hi cedecccass 121 104 119 119 | 118 
Food, drink and tobacco...........+.. 133 | 126 | 114 124 | 130, 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
CCP ED sc neetiwtedetdasseedwacrwes 4,690 4,285 | 4,455 4,363 4,610 | 49219 4,272 
DRE boo Wewekccedec caine cceueies ces 263 | 262 257 286 282 | 276 271 
Steel, ingots and castings ...........eee 426 | 396 416 438 429 398 407 
SONG GIS iis cle dcccrcnccetedewces 193-3 201-6 | 205-5 199-7 | 191-0; 9206-8 nat 
NE Sic ce Care cnccaesaeeeaewead 13-84 | 12-67 13-67 12:90 | 12-26} 11-06 si 
COON) 5 vv ticescacrdcswsaeaccentes 8,271 8,456 9,030 8,089 | 8,812 9,443 je 10,076 
_ MANUFACTURING 
extile production : 
COMO PING, GIG oe 6s cn cadincicrewee 18-13 | 16-00 | 17-54 17-61 18-31 | 15-82 17-23 
NUNN I oo ch ce eicocseicaweseaues 22-46 | 17-62 | 22-00] 91-94 20-11! 16-60| 19-70 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, a eeeeess 41-57 = = 43-30] 41-94 | az z= 35-15 | 40-80 
. i a _ staple fibre .. 23-27 22-80 22.-63 1-94 18-60 21-90 
Cotton CN ONO ves cccavkinvaaatees 34-3 30-0 32-1 32:8 | 34-3 | 29-4 ag 
eaten on eee (eke kkk caCeweaaweaae 37-0 29-5 37-9 35:0} 33: 6 | 30-1 36°5 
ngineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .........eeee- | W 7000s 13-72 | 10-24 10-40 19-85 | 20-99 | 18-18 | 21-41 
Commereial vehicles and chassis ......... WwW i , ‘ 5-15 | 4:42 4-65 6-34 6-74 6-18 6-66 
Metal working machine tools ............ M | ’000 tons ‘ : pe 13-44%... 13-405 ian 14-115, ead 
Internal combustion engines............. M 000 BH “aa 438 353 424 405 382 | - 
. BUILDING nas. 
ermanent houses completed: ('*) 
UN oss inne Jue wha ne maaan ae aw M 000s 27-19 | 27-77 | 22-75} 26-40] 26-48 | 23-90] 20-58 
BY PAWGNE CIES > co isco ceseévceceuens M a 11-43 | 10-73 | 9-97 11-70 | 11:23! 10-05 9-31 
By local housing authorities............. M - 15-08 16-14 12-10 14-06 14-81; 13-22 10-94 
GUS Frise cdetcteursbekieaneraatawes M a 0-68 0-91 | 0-68 0-64 | 0-45 0-63 0-34 
mia = SALES (?) le , | 
extile houses v. value 
OE iis rege vinenbananes '1950=1 121 | 98 | 65 141 118| 101 
Women’s and children’s wear............ | a 117 95 | 63 142 107 | 95 
Men’s and boys’ wear ...........eeeeeee _— 130 | 98 | 62 137 121 110 
PRUs cc dire can chaneuseeunes sawn - 60 | 53 | 53 67 60 | 48 
an vinds TALE, SALES ( | | 
inds of business : av. value 
Rs 2k et cade nk ened neeeens }1950=1 158 189 | 143 154 165 196 146 
ee a en ad dade ata ata ea waee os 149 | 175 | 139 147 154 181 141 
NN WOM. oS cee ccvhwboenewaueaes me 177 229 | 149 172 190 | 941 157 
Co-operative societies... 2. icc ciccceccess a 168 | 183 154 166 | 177 | 186 161 
Piety department StOTES 2.6 ccccccccves - 146 | 181 128 128 | 153 189 123 
y kind of shop: 
POO 6 Aiea at ane kIGieebede wee een e 161 178 | 157 164 | 167 } 185 162 
Clothing and footwear .............cee0. - 141 | 184 | 119 131 | 144 190 118 
MOUMEROME GUO. oo ies kde ci cesdecsecue sd 182 | 205 | 161 176 | 195 | 213 165 
bins ati, | | | | | 
sic materials : | | 
SOU, GUERRERO) cas csidicnteniesweceus | -o00 tons} 18,340 17,893 | 18,765 | 19,813 | 17,893 | 16,088 | 19,997 | 20,192 | 18,765 | 16,767 
Steel Phew ieec chem ava tenosuetes | _ 1,365 | 1,573 1,553 1,527 1,573 1,515 1,715 | 1,609; 1,553} ... 
MO cag tbs ones aa aecane aed a 16-2} 59-6) 91-5 55-9 59-6 | 59-2 90:9} 81-6} 91-5 
PRUNES EE, caicti/c aura o: ertiern Sewrnctneassion ata eal | a 66-6 84-6 | 102-5 102-0 84-6 78-0 96-0 | 95-7} 102-5 
we OP ease cuwonsioeeteaneceuawes ae Si 105-0 | 133-6) 145-6] 129-5! 133-6 124-0] 162-3 151-5 | 145-6 
AV. Value | 
Wholesale houses, total (1) ...........00. |1950= 100 90 95 95 107 95 | 108 109 107 95 sia 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (#). | é 110 118 | 124 142 118 | 110 150 149 124 116 
} 


(‘) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (4) Excluding 
g0vernment stocks. (5) Average for first quarter. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (’) From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodicals and 
cert: ain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. (*) For sulphuric acid only, including filter cake from May, 1956. 
(*) Revised series ; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 
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THE 
PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (°') 
Ti 
Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity a“ 
Monthly averages or ; ie he ha : ; | , | : Func 
calendar months Australia Canada 34 India {| S. Africa | Canada Brunei | Australia | Canada India a Zealand} S. Africa of £1) 
| { 
eS = k pg Soa i acetal Staelin $$ of ff 
7000 tons million kwh ~ year. 
- a 7 i | ; | ie cele ae * t aa — 7 - - . s £29; 
on, ee ee 1,232 | 1,255 | 2,511 1,969 } 139 220 728 | 3,714 381. 204 772 £164, 
Ree tic eG macesaaak 1,608 935 | 3,286 2,781 | 1,897 461 1,470 6,807 805 347 1,472 ae 
RE RRS: 809 | bsg! ia a | 7,559 | i sats : 
j | j 
Oo fe a ee 1,840 593 | 3,376 2,997 2,087 459! Tis i 6,919 | 923 446 1,695 
» September .......<. 1,825 776 } 3,641 | 2,824 | 1,904 1,641 | 6,964 | 925 418 1,592 
ee. eee 1,904 | 1,077 | 3,553 | 3,050 | 1,885 ia 1,666 | 8,079 918 418 1,656 
» November.......... - | 956 | 3,920 | 2.812 1,630 nnn 1,584 8,180 | 390 | 
» December.......... | 871 | ‘ | ; _* ; | 8,225 we. 4 = 
| | Or 
Jneou 
Surta 
Deatt 
as 
Copper Rubber | Tia Steel Gold —— 
es ae ena mene errr Renee epee ee ee ee Other 
spc oe. None. ga Canada bia | Ceylon {| Malaya | Malaya | Australia} Canada India |S. Africa pune Canada |S. Aftica -_ 
oe . es / he : i ee at, Se ae, oe pt ee as ied) 1 ae Total 
"000 tons 7000 fine oances — Custo 
———— a aici Niele =e a eo ae ) ee, ae — = — Excis 
l | | | 
PEE Mi sidesGkchuroohasken 16-3 | 17-4 7-9 | 58-2 | 4-14 e 106 238 104 49 73-8 |} 294 965-4 Total 
DS SS Sccri eb ccuskauacuse 23-9 | 32-4 7-9 | 52-3 | 6-32 | 217 395 | 145 132 85-9 365 | 1,321-1 Exc 
ci ps as oiekeemlals 24-1 | 35-0 | 8-2 | 53-2 | 251 375 } i ne oe as ; 1,419-5 . 
| | i t oto 
1957, September ........... 24-7 | 38-8 | 9-2 | 52-9 6-06 262 360 | 144 |; 143 87-8 373 | 1,438-4 PO ( 
pp RIE sows caewane 24-8 | 38-4 | 8-9 aS } 6-52 252 340 150 | 158 88-38 398 | 1,496-2 Bro: 
ee 27-9 | 39-4 | 8-9 | 57-1 | 236 320 146 | eee 91-9 375 | 1,422-5 Sundi 
” December... ......... 29-1 | 38-0 10-2} 54-5 | 241 313 a is we | 1402-1 Mince 
1958, January............. _ 9-9] 58-6 | 7 | - : | 1418-0 
~ j i | | { | Total. 
oa 
bt 
EXTERNAL TRADE (*) Pays 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * — 
Monthly averages c¢ | : ; a ee ‘ re . Teddies ; Total 
a hiadiaraea inn ” Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports age Exports | Imports Exports | Imports Exports . 
alendz | | Sinkiy 
ma, fA mn. $C ran. rupees ran. £NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 
ae t= ae l aca ~ — ——— l fee ae nee eee ae ee “ Abe 
BED ss kietctkstosmee en ece 28-2 } 33°8 220 | 259 537 | 382 10-71 | 12-27 85-9 | 136-1 29-5 | 11-4 ome 
reer 68-2 | 64-5 475 | 405 TOT | -501 22-38 | 22-91 165-5; 135-0 41-2 | 34-4 tu 
ei dincarccticetnea’ 59-7 | B11 469; 411]. | ~ ee eee ~ .. e a 4 
| | | | Tota 
Oe A 67-9 59-2 471 | 437 834 602 29-4 21-9 177-6 | 72-6 49-6 | 36°5 
a NUN so in nid 56-9 | 76°8 445 | 424 834 | 615 28-2 | 16-9 177-0 } 81-7 42-3 | 34°35 ” , 
er 71-9! 94-8 480 | 406 oe wee 22-6) 15-9 a. (a 48-6; 40:8 Sav 
» November ........... 64-3 | 83-2 454 | 436 ic | : Del 
» December............ 61-8; 70-7 395 | 453 | | + Pre 
i ps 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of ee = 
— yn eS ee ee es Se A rr : oe 
Australia ‘ Canada India ® | a = and? | S. Africa — Canada | India | zealand | Pakistan | S. Africa | | Rhhoviesia Da 
— ind of period : : mn -U S doll. irs 1953 _ - 100 ; ae ; ee 
ON si escirtssamieanend 1265 1,011 3,355 237! 52 56 56 | Oe ont 15 | 89° | 77 | 13 ua 
SE eco itinie ka win sianteianne 952 | 1,944 | 1,360 ! 193 | 372 110 | 102 | 99 111 | j 97 | 107 } 105 
i icivicgsas tines comeetl . | 1836] "872i 138! 86 . eae. aera a ee a Dee, 
} | | i | i ” 
1957, September ........... ani 1,899 | 987 241 | 302 113% 107 | 107 | 114" 109 | 113 109 » 
eee ale | 1,933 | 934 , 201 | 300 ; 107 | 106 | ae 110 | 113 } 109 
=c PROWORNDOD 5. onscsaikwe bak 1,904 | 897 | 167 | 290 | 107 | 106 | as oe | e 21123 110 re 
». December............ .- | 1,836] 872 | 138 | 286 | ee ke Ee Se ee ll 198 
ee sles 1,865 | “re itt | 282 : pea no | ae \ eb cee | “ Jan 
i | | | | ” 
LS = 
(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. (*) Copper ” 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-e x ports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for Feb 
Australia, Canada and §, Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. ‘Trade for India includes that g mag by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months ; 
beginning April Ast ¢ of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government aad : 
central bauk ; on! y figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa anc 1S. Rhodesia relates to E uropeans ouly » 
and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (*) Including foreign investments. (*) Inc lucling semi-processed gold. ginning January, 1955, including South- 
West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was tr wsferred to the State Bank of Pak istan,  (*) April, 1948 March’ 1949. “(°) Including some long- Mar 


term securities. (29) Aver: ige for third quarter. 









Prot its Tax, EPT & 


Excise 


laneous 


Toial Surplus or Deficit .... 


Net Receipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates. .. 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds ........... 
Premium Savings Bonds... 


i 
z 


Ord. Revenue 


Total Inland Rev.. 


“ Above-line ” 


Treasury Bills 


3,380- 
3,410-0 
3,440-0 


5,684-7 


3,370 


3,500- 


3.22 


$,220 
3,160 
3,120 


3,080- 


3,040- 
3,050- 


“above-line”’ 


£'000 | 


em otteneeanea 
Death Duties 


Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


Motor Duties ..... 


PO (Net Receipts). 
vadeast Licences 
Sundry Loans 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Funds.’ 
Supply Services ... 


Surplus 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Tender 





2,890-0 | 


0 


gets itie iacai lig 
3,450- 


0} 2, 
3,410-0 | 2, 
0} 1,7 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 | 
0 | 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the week ended March 8, 1958, there was 


surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £58,945,000 compared with a surp dus 
of {1,668,000 in the previous week and a ouphen'| 
of (55,822,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
There was a net expenditure ‘“below-line” 
{19,934,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st of 
£164,114,000 (£225,842,000 in 1956-57). 






April 1, |“ 1, 
1956, | jg 


1957-58] Me A > 













2810, 750 12465, 067 2586, 197 










— 91,805 





88,922 110505 
22,937 23,633 
15,885 16,340 





4¢ C 
IO OONO 


ow 






89,587 | 


17,900 
26,200 
J 31,633 
185,000] 156,593 


5288, 850 '4794, 304 4966, 811 





640,000] 696,559 642,732 





62,664 











- 1 + 
311,729 | 437,305 
537,571! 601,419 
225,842 164,114 













3,364 | — 46,298 1,926| — 
72,400 | — 18,700 4,000} — 2100 | 












Ways and Means 
Advances 


Public 
Depts. 






229-6 


189: 
193: 
192- 


228- 
237- 
250- 
208 - 


179- 
157- 
206- 
183- 


210- 
219- 


38,822 39,973 





ae 6ee 
59,930, 79,300 | 


| 73,217 94,852 | 


he + | 
55,822 58,945 | 
37,793, 19,934 | 












| United States $... 2-78-2- 82 






W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
| Portuguese Ese. ..| 79-90-81-10 
| Italian Lire ...... 17363-17623 


| Swedish Kr....... | 14-373 -14-593 
Danish Kr........} 19-193-19-48} 
Norwegian Kr. ...} 19-85-20-15 


2 
6 
4 
“4 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ASY credit in Lombard Street was 

abruptly transformed in the second 
half of last week. On Thursday and 
Fridsy the authorities made no special 
purchases, and the discount market was 
forced to take loans at Bank rate. On 
Friday most of the houses were involved, 
for a moderate amount. Around the week- 
end the authorities gave fairly large special 
help, and credit remained tight in the first 
half of this week. With the bill rate 
virtually unchanged at just over 6 per 
cent, dealings in May maturities have 
taken place at 51% per cent, and 53) per 
cemt has been conceded. Rates on over- 
night loans have ranged as high as 6 and 
even 6} per cent. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last the discount houses reversed engines 
and raised their bid by 1d., to £98 gs. 11d. 
per cent, marking a reduction in the dis- 
count rate equivalent to 4d. per cent per 
annum. These tactics appear to have 
caught outsiders by surprise; for the 
market’s allotment rate rose from 37 to 
47 per cent, for an allotment unchanged 
at £240 million and with total applica- 
tions down only £3.3 million, to £388.6 
million. The result was that the average 
rate of discount actually rose slightly (by 
2d. to £6 os. §.10d. per cent), reflecting 
the higher share taken up at the market’s 
minimum bid. 

The Bank return shows a rise in dis- 
counts and advances from {12.5 million to 
£25.9 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





% % 
, Bank rate (from 5% | Discount rates 
, ae 7 | Bank bills: 60days. 6}-6 
sit rates (max.) { 3months 64-6 
ee eee 5 4months 62-6 
+ “ Discount houses... 5 6menths 64-6 
18,029' 39,011 | Money aus 
| Day-to-Day...... 53-6 | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods .... 53 3months 6}-7} 
7365 | | Treas. bills 2months 6 ' 4months 6j-7} 
3months 6); i 6months 7-8 


Official 
Rates 


March 12 

















March 6 














-813-2-81} 
| Canadian aeeawel 2-753-2- 758 
2. 3, ee 11167- 18- 1184- 82 1182}-11823 “11824 1182} 
| SANG PR veccccesi }12-153,-12-33%} 12- 28-12-28} 
} Belgian Fr. ....., | 138-95- 139-70- 1139-75- 
} 141-05 139-75 139-80 
| Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 [10-623-10-62% 10-62-10-62} 































1%-e. pm | 1% 
[CS o 4 ct ee na eemateeed j-ic. pm 2c 
| NN 0660 4eeed en cuaewadees 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
PPE ctetcackassteeenneaanes 3j-3ic. pm | 4}-4c. 
I Veddéewieadbaededacead 1-4 pm | te-fe pm 
I gS go ee 22-2c. pm 23-2)c. 
Pe Ce Sct Sh acdcdescéwacaeaas 3}-23pf. pm 3}-3pf. pin 
UN RID: és s<nawactesebeauaecs 1} pni- par 1} pm-—par 
SL : Letatavedbeneecnawese 3f-3j6 pm | 
DUNNE vans coarundeaneaeans 4-3) pm 4-3) pm 
pS errr errr Terr cee Slipm | $16 pm 









| Price (s. d. per fine of.)........:. 249/5 | 249/3} 









March 7 


2. 81}-2-81} | 
2-75 -2-75% 





12-284-12-283 


80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
1747-1747} | 17463-1747 


43-326 pm 


ee: eee il- 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, f 
| Fiduciary issne reduced to £2,000 million from £2,050 muallion 
; on January 22nd, 1958. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
: + Mar. 13, 
(£ million) 1957 

} Issue Department* ! 

' Notes in circulation ...... ; 1,890- 
Notes in banking dept.... | 34- 
Gevt. debt and securities* | 1,921- 
Other securities.......... 0 
Gold coin and bullion... 0- 
Coin other than gold coin. 3- 

Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 13- 
WON cnetnsecdcdaddes | 223- 
CR si ccceuegeenéeenuc | 72- 
DR i nbiadiaxndeveinens 308 - 
Securities : 
Government ............. 248- 
Discounts and adv: ances... 21- 
MPR eho wectnaccneane’ | 20- 
We ees a, ; 290- 
Banking department reserve. 36 
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TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) 


Date of |-——— _ 
Tender 5 
Offered Aqyuee 
for 
1957 91 Day 


'Mar. 8 230-0 442-7 


91 Day 63 Day 


Dec. 6 240-0? 50-0 | 430-7 


» 13 | 230-0 50-0 | 414-8 
» 20 | 220-0 50-0 | 403-9 


y1 Day 
ak 260-0 409-2 
| 1958 
| Jan. 3 260-0 | 405-7 
el 260-0 | 398-7 
= eee 260-0* 403-8 
» «244 230-0 421-0 
= ae 210-0 421-2 
} 
| Feb. 7} 230-0 | 387-5 
. eee 230-0 | 424-7 
~ a 220-0 | 411-7 
a 240-0 ; 391-9 
| Mar. 7 240-0 388-6 
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One Month Forward Rates 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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| * On March 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 9s. 11d. secured 
47 per cent, higher tenders being 7 
this week was for £250 mn. 
| by £10 mn. 


allotted in full. 
at 91 day bills. 
* Allotment cut by £20 mn. 
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A RECORD YEAR 


Mr. E. R. Lewis on Maintenance of Progress in Current Year 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of The Decca 
Record Company Limited was held on March 10th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

Mr E. R. Lewis (the Chairman), who presided, said: 

In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account the balance from 
Trading Account which amounts to £2,389,368, shows an increase 
over that of the previous year of £590,445, and is the highest ever 
achieved by the Company. Maintenance, Depreciation and 
interest charges all showed substantial increases. The balance of 
profit for the year, however, at £1,402,514, shows an increase of 
£370,321 over that of the previous year. After charging taxa- 
tion and tax equalisation of. £821,308, an increase of £239,409, 
the net Profit amounts to £581,206, against £450,294. 

Consolidated turnover for the year to March 31, 1957, at 
£17,050,000 was £4,190,000 greater than that for the previous 
year. The expansion since 1947, the first complete year since 
the end of the war when the comparable figure was £1,289,000, 
has been quite remarkable. 

We are recommending a Final Dividend on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares of Is 2d., less tax, making a total for the 
year ot Is. 9d., less tax, the same as for the previous year though 
on capital increased by one-fifth. 

Exports for the year amounted to £4,530,000, an increase of 
£1,120,000 over the previous year, including £1,300,000 against 
£930,000 to the USA and Canada. It is interesting to note that 
this figure is equivalent to about one day of Britain’s total 
exports to these countries. Corresponding figures for 1947 were 
£184,000 and £52,000, respectively. 

Exports on this scale have only been made possible by great 
efforts and concentration on this aspect of the group’s business. 
British industry is sometimes accused of not being sufficiently 
aggressive in its endeavours to secure overseas trade. Such is 
hardly true in our case. 

It is interesting to note that for the year 1957 no fewer than 
three million miles were travelled overseas by your Directors, 
executives and other employees in seeking for and carrying out 
business projects. 


Review of Operations 


So far as the Record business is concerned, production and 
sales were greater than in any previous period. Production of 


records in our two English factories amounted to 30 million out 
of a total industry production of 70 million. The operations of 
our subsidiary companies in the USA and Canada and our asso- 
ciated companies in Germany and Italy were at an increased 


level and direct exports were greater than those for the previous 
year. 


Good progress was made by the Radio and Television Division, 
the demand for the season being greater than our capacity to 
supply. 

The Decca Navigator made further progress during the year 
with a considerable extension in hirings. The North Scottish 
Navigator chain was brought into operation. The long range 
version of the Decca Navigator, known as “Dectra,” was devel- 
oped and successful trials were carried out with the Mark X 


receiver, representing a fundamental advance in the techniques of 
radio-navigation. 


On the Radar side the most significant development was the 
successful introduction of the True Motion Radar, incorporating 
a principle quite revolutionary in the field. The demand for both 
the new wind-finding radar and Decca Meteorological equipment 
was influenced by the fact that 1957 was The International Geo- 
physical year. Defence orders from various overseas countries 
were obtained, and production contracts executed for the 
Government of a highly important nature. 


Very heavy expenditure on research and development, which 
particularly concerned the Navigator and Radar companies, was 
incurred during the year. We must look to the future for a 
satisfactory return from this expenditure, which is necessary for 
the continuous improvement of our products in the light of new 
discoveries and techniques. 


The Current Year 


Turning to the current year, in the Record business the produc- 
tion of our factories and our sales for the first eleven months 
are considerably greater than those of any previous period. Sales 
of our American and Canadian subsidiaries and of our associated 
companies overseas have likewise been on an increased scale. 

We have continued to expend large sums of money in the 
classical recording field and with most of the leading international 
operatic singers under contract, we have maintained our leader- 
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ship in this field which has been so much expanded since the 
introduction of long-playing records. 

In May of last year we launched our first RCA records and 
have since had many successes, including the largest selling 
record in this country in the history of the record business. From 
May this year we shall have the exclusive manufacturing rights 
to the whole of the RCA catalogue. Our relationship with our 
other American friends has been maintained on the same basis 
as hitherto. 

The 94,000 square feet extension to our New Malden record 
factory is now on the verge of completion and will undoubtedly 
contribute towards increased efficiency in the future. 

The Radio and Television Division has made good progress 
during the year to date, with sales of television receivers greatly 
in excess of last year despite some falling off in sales for the 
industry as a whole. 


The Navigator 


Navigator hirings have continued to increase at the same high 
level as during the previous year, the cumulative total of hire 
and sale contracts to January 31st last amounting to 4,500 units. 

The “ Dectra” System, with its powerful transmitting stations 
m Newfoundland, was established as a long range navigational 
aid over the North Atlantic. There can be no doubt of the 
urgent necessity for an accurate navigational system for the 
Atlantic airway, and from experience gained so far we are 
convinced that in “ Dectra” we hold the solution of this hitherto 
intractable problem. 

During the period no less than four Decca transmitting chains 
in Canada have been brought into operation including one of the 
Newfoundland Chains which has been purchased by the Royal 
Canadian Navy. The remaining three chains are a joint venture 
of Decca and Bendix Aviation together with their Canadian 
licensees—Computing Devices of Canada. 

Of the greatest ‘significance has been the recent contract placed 
by the Airways Modernisation Board in Washington with Bendix 
Aviation for the erection of a Decca navigator chain covering the 
New York area for evaluation purposes as an aid to helicopters. 
It is nearly twelve years since we acquired or leased sites for the 
erection of a chain in this area and at long last we shall be able 
to demonstrate the system, to other than military and naval users, 
on United States territory. 

Apart from the specific purposes for which the chain is being 
erected, it is obvious that it will be used by all the large trans- 
atlantic liners and other ships already fitted with the system 
entering the ports on the North-Eastern US seaboard. 

Another most significant development has been the Decca 
Integrated Airborne Navigation System (DIAN), which comprises 
Decca, Dectra and Doppler. The latter element, developed by 
the Decca Radar company, is a self-contained navigational 
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system, which in its simplest form supplies the pilot with con- 
tinuous information of his ground speed and drift. 

It will be realised from what I have said that there has been 
> exceptional number of achievements full of promise for the 
uture. 


Radar 


Despite the slump in freights, orders for marine radar have 
continued at a satisfactory rate, particularly in export markets. 
The True Motion Radar, to which I have already referred, has 
been purchased by over 150 shipping companies, its introduction 
emphasising our leadership in the marine radar field. 

Demonstrations were given on the Hudson River last 
September and contracts have been obtained from a number of 
leading American and Canadian companies. Sale of coventional 
marine radar has continued at a satisfactory rate, the total number 
of ships fitted with Decca radar, or under contract, amounting 
to over 7,000. 

An agreement has been made with the Compagnie Francaise 
Thomson-Houston, under which French aerial systems will be 
combined with Decca transmitters and displays. 

A substantial number of orders has been obtained for wind- 
finder and meteorological radars, including a storm warning radar 
for Le Bourget Airport, in addition to orders from overseas 
countries for various types of defence radar. 

The Southampton Harbour Radar System manufactured and 
installed by Decca was officially opened by the Right Honourable 
Harold Watkinson, Minister of Transport, in January. 

A contract amounting to approximately £500,000 has recently 
been received from the Federal German Republic for the supply 
of electronic equipment for their defence forces. 

In the civilian field orders have been obtained from leading 
companies in the computer field for our high-speed computer 
tape unit, and there are good grounds for the belief that the 
manufacture of this ancillary will develop into quite a sizeable 
business. 

The Radar company has continued its very important work 
for the Government in connection with research, development 
and production contracts of a highly important nature. 


Marked increase in Profits 


Output of the group for the year to date is considerably greater 
than that of the previous year, an expansion in which all sections 
of the business have participated. 

There is no doubt that the results for the year ending this 
month, with another substantial increase in turnover, will show 
a marked increase in profits over those of the previous year and 
I look forward with confidence to the future of your great 
enterprise. 

The Report was adopted. 


Marine Decometer 
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"umberland 
for Wrestlers... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Cumberland for wrestlers. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 

world, fostering progress . . . establishing confidence, All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 

Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 

consult the ““Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 

bring your insurance requirements up-to-date.ye 


... the World and His Wife choose 


%* No game can be played and enjoyed without risk. The 
“‘Yorkshire”’ issues insurance Policies to cover : 
all kinds of sports and sportsmen. Hunting, Shooting, I N S ( R A N C j 1 Company j td 


Fishing, Golfing, Bowling and Amateur Sports 
Clubs are catered for and special policies 


, 4 . ‘ 
are avattable for cumeten; btusialere, Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
bicycles, ete. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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\ 10/- to £10 per month \ 

\Y \ AUSTRALIA 
Income Tax paid by the Society re 


Assets exceed £38,500,000 
Reserves exceed £2,100,000 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


NEW. ZEALAND 


VLA: 





THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone Regent 0646-8. 








223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
PHONE : REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 


IMPROVEMENT IN EARNINGS 


ACQUISITION OF EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES 


The one hundred and fourth annual 
general meeting of The Chartered Bank will 
be held on April 2nd at 38, Bishopsgate, 
London, EC2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1957: 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


During the year we acquired, by an 
exchange of shares, the entire share capital 
of the Eastern Bank, Limited, and for cash, 
the business which the Ionian Bank Limited 
conducted in Cyprus and there are con- 
sequential changes both in our Balance Sheet 
and in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


Our own Balance Sheet indicates the con- 
tinued expansion of the Bank’s business and 
reveals a high degree of liquidity. The total 
at £231,622,655 is the highest we have ever 
recorded, being some £8,600,000 up on last 
year’s figure. 

Current and Other accounts and Fixed 
Deposits show increases of £2,958,494 and 
£4,499,423 respectively. Our Acceptances 
are again in excess of £10 million. 


On the assets side Cash in Hand at Call 
and at Bankers shows the substantial 
increase of £10,501,948 the ratio to our 
demand and time liabilities, excluding the 
notes in circulation against which security 
has been lodged, being 22.9 per cent against 
18.5 per cent last year. Our investments in 
Government and Other Securities are 
slightly lower and, you will note, have again 
been brought in at market value. Advances 
and Other accounts show a contraction of 
£6,165,632 which is partially offset by our 
increased holdings of Bills of Exchange 
amounting to £4,496,736. Our programme 
of expansion and modernisation of offices 
and houses in the East has given rise to an 
increase in the net figure for Bank Premises 
and Furniture. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet includes 
the figures of all our wholly owned sub- 
Sidiaries and the inclusion of the Eastern 
Bank Limited’s figures brings the total to 
£271,898,015. , 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


_ Tam glad to say that our earnings have 
improved. The results of the Eastern Bank 
Limited, and of our new acquisitions in 
Cyprus and Pakistan, are included for the 
first time in our figures. 


The Bank paid an interim dividend in 
September last of 74 per cent, less Income 
Tax, absorbing £189,750, and it is now pro- 


posed that out of the balance available a 
final dividend of 73 per cent be paid, cost- 
ing £189,750, making a total distribution of 
15 per cent. 


The dividends cost more because of the 
new issue of capital we made last year but 
are more than compensated for by the 
increase in profits. 


We have allocated £250,000 to Bank 
Premises and Furniture and £125,000 and 
£20,000, respectively, to the Pension Fund 
and Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. We have 
transferred £220,000 to Reserves for Con- 
tingencies and the balance carried forward is 
£438,458. 


Transfers to Bank Premises and Contin- 
gencies include this year those made in con- 
nection with the Eastern Bank Limited. 


For us, this year is one of consolidation 
and in view of the unsettled condition of the 
world in general it is wise that we should 
continue to build up the strength of the 
Bank. 


THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 


Since my last statement was made there 
have been a number of changes in the Court 
of Directors. 


With great sorrow I have to record the 
death in July last of Mr Archibald Orr Lang, 
our senior director, who joined the Court in 
1939 when the P & O Banking Corporation 
was absorbed. 


Early in September we were deeply grieved 
to learn of the sudden death of Sir William 
Cockburn, who joined the Court in 1955 on 
his retirement from the post of Chief General 
Manager. I have already recorded the grati- 
tude and admiration felt by the Court for 
the highly distinguished and professionally 
competent services rendered by Sir William 
during his tenure of the chief executive 
office over a period which extended to 
fifteen years. 


In July last Mr Clifford Waite, Chairman 
of Consolidated Tin Smelters Limited, 
accepted our invitation to join the Court. His 
wide: knowledge of the tin industry will be 
of great help to us. 


During 1957 The Borneo Company 
Limited, with which the Bank has always had 
the happiest of business relations, com- 
memorated the centenary of its incorporation 
and in September last I had the pleasure 
of moving the election to the Court of Mr 
Tan Lilburn MacEwen, a Director of the 
company. 

As part of our plans to co-ordinate the 
operations of The Chartered Bank and the 
Eastern Bank Limited, we invited Sir Evan 
Jenkins, GCIE, KCSI, the Chairman of the 
Eastern Bank Limited, to join the Court. 


Towards the end of the year Sir Kenneth 





Harper relinquished his directorship upon 
retiring from business in the City, and to fill 
the vacancy in the Court we elected Mr W. 
E. Eadie, CA, who has succeeded Sir 
Kenneth as Chairman of The Burmah Oil 
Company Limited. 

The Bank’s new interest in the commerce 
and industry of the Middle East is reflected 
in the election to the Court of Sir Stephen 
Gibson, CBE, who was, until last year, 
Managing Director of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company Limited. 

On January 1, 1958, Mr E. J. Pakes, CBE, 
a Managing Director of British India 
Steam Navigation Company Limited joined 
the Court. 


At the approaching annual general meet- 
ing I shall invite the stockholders to confirm 
the election to the Court of Mr Clifford 
Waite, Mr I. L. MacEwen, Sir Evan Jenkins, 
Mr W. E. Eadie, Sir Stephen Gibson and 
Mr E. J. Pakes. 


For some time past it has been clear that 
the expansion of the Bank’s activities and the 
growing complexity of its affairs have necessi- 
tated an enlargement of the Court. There 
are now fourteen Directors, three more than 
a year ago, and it is consequently easier to 
organise the work delegated by the Court to 
its committees. 


THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
AND STAFF 


In June last, Mr L. J. Blanchard, the senior 
General Manager, retired, and Mr David 
Beath and Mr Stafford Northcote were 
promoted to be Joint General Managers. At 
the same time Mr John Shewan, who has 
served the Bank with distinction in the Far 
East, was appointed an Assistant General 
Manager. 


The continued prosperity of the Bank 
reflects the highest credit upon _ the 
General Management at Head Office, the 
branch managers and the staff at home 
and abroad. 


I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
with gratitude not only the professional skill 
displayed by the staff in preserving and 
extending the prosperity of the Bank; but 
those personal qualities of toleration,. for- 
bearance and helpfulness which contribute so 
much to the survival of the historic links, 
forged under conditions very different from 
those which now exist, between Asia and the 
West. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


On July 12th last I communicated to the 
stockholders the terms and conditions of an 
offer made by The Chartered Bank to acquire 
the whole of the issued share capital: of the 
Eastern Bank Limited. The response to the 
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offer was highly satisfactory and the holders 
of approximately 96 per cent of the share 
capital of the Eastern Bank Limited accepted 
our proposals. Early in December we in- 
voked the provisions of Section 209 of the 
Companies Act, 1948, to acquire the un- 
assented shares, and we now own the whole 
of the issued capital of the Eastern Bank 
Limited. To complete the operation we 
issued, as fully paid, new stock in The 
Chartered Bank to the extent of £900,000, 
and thereby increased our paid-up capital to 
£4,400,000. Since the offer closed on 
August 21st last the operations of the two 
banks have been progressively co-ordinated. 


NEW BRANCHES 


A year ago I stated that The Chartered 
Bank had acquired by purchase the banking 
business transacted in Pakistan by the Alla- 
habad Bank Limited. The former offices of 
the Allahabad Bank Limited at Lahore and 
Lyallpur have now been fully incorporated 
within our branch establishment and The 
Chartered Bank has been enabled thereby 
to participate to a much fuller extent 
than was possible previously in financing the 
up country trade and industry of Western 
Pakistan. 


To our expanding branch organisation in 
Borneo there was added in April last an 
office at Sarikei and we are planning to open 
in the near future branches at Brunei Town 
and Kuala Belait. In order to enlarge further 
the services we extend to our numerous cus- 
tomers in Singapore a new branch has been 
opened at Bukit Timah, a thriving industrial 
suburb of the city, and we have lately leased 
premises for a new branch in the residential 
suburb of Tanglin. 


CYPRUS 


Stockholders will have learned from the 
Press that on November 1, 1957, The Char- 
tered Bank acquired the goodwill of the bank- 
ing business conducted by the Ionian Bank 
Limited at Nicosia, Famagusta, Kyrenia, 
Larnaca, Limassol and Paphos in the Colony 
of Cyprus. The customers of the Ionian 
Bank Limited readily agreed to entrust their 
business to us and the transfer was conducted 
very smoothly indeed. We are grateful for 
the co-operation and assistance received from 
the former staff of the Ionian Bank Limited, 
all of whom seem to have been happy to 
join our service. 


We have succeeded to an excellent busi- 
ness with the merchant community of 
Cyprus, a form of banking activity with 
which we have been familiar throughout 
our history. 


A foothold in the Eastern Mediterranean 
should ultimately prove to be of great value 
and this move may be regarded as part of the 
policy which prompted us to widen our 
—" by interesting ourselves in the Middle 

ast. 


OVERSEA SURVEY 


During 1957 there was no important 
change in what may be called the strategic 
disposition of the countries served by the 
Bank. Pakistan and Iraq continued to 
adhere to the Baghdad Pact while India 
remained the leader of the neutralist powers. 
The People’s Republic of China pursued a 
policy of non-intervention in the Far East 
and its leaders appeared to be preoccupied 
with domestic affairs, notably in the fields of 
industrial development and social reform. 
All the uncommitted Asian countries are 
clearly anxious to avoid embroilment with 
either of the two major power blocs based 
upon Washington and Moscow and it is 
evident that throughout the continent nation- 
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alism remains the most powerful political 
force. 


LEBANON 


A five-year development plan has been 
adopted, including projects for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, industry, communica- 
tions and town planning. 


Inflationary conditions persist, with a fairly 
sharp rise in the cost of living and bank credit 
running at a high level. The Eastern Bank 
branch at Beirut is making satisfactory _ 
gress in a highly competitive market. 


IRAQ 


Iraq surmounted the economic difficulties 
arising from the Suez crisis with great deter- 
mination. The severance of the pipe-line in 
Syrian territory halted the pumping of oil 
from Kirkuk on November 2, 1956. Repairs 
enabled pumping to be resumed on March 
11, 1957, at the reduced flow of 74 million 
tons per annum, since increased progressively 
to about 174 million tons, against the pre- 
Suez rate of about 25 million tons. The 
pre-Suez rate is expected to be restored by 
April, 1958, and thereafter Kirkuk produc- 
tion will be gradually increased to 34 million 
tons per annum. Apart from the loss of pro- 
duction in 1956-57 and 1957-58, the stoppage 
involved a deficit of about ID 10 million in 
the budget for 1956-57 and a total loss to 
Iraq which hasbeen officially estimated at as 
much as ID 56 million. The Iraq govern- 
ment were determined not to interrupt their 
development programme. The temporary 
shortfall in oil revenue was made good by 
an arrangement with the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 


PERSIAN GULF 
BAHRAIN 


Bahrain had a quiet year, with no repeti- 
tion of the disturbances of 1956. The Suez 
crisis had little effect on business, though 
the stoppage of Arabian crude oil reduced 
the output of the refinery. Import restric- 
tions in Saudi Arabia, designed to conserve 
foreign exchange, caused some overstocking 
in the bazaar, but business was on the whole 
quite good. 


DouHa 


Doha had a peaceful year. Revenue seems 
buoyant and development continues. Mer- 
chant business continues to grow, though 
more slowly than could be wished. The 
bazaar recovered quickly from the Suez 
crisis, but appeared to be somewhat over- 
stocked in the middle of the year. Towards 
the end of the year there were signs of re- 
newed activity and business on the whole 
was satisfactory. 


SHARJAH 


During the year a new office of the 
Eastern Bank was under construction at 
Sharjah. This office was opened on January 
15, 1958. 


ADEN 


Our new building at Crater was opened 
for business in November and during the 
course of the year we occupied new premises 
at Steamer Point, 


The temporary closing of the Suez Canal 
subjected the colony to fewer stresses than 
might have been expected but during the 
first four months of 1957 foreign trade was 
drastically curtailed. Later in the year an 
improvement in trade with the countries 
surrounding the Red Sea and the running 
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down of stocks restored commercial condi- 
tions to a more normal and sounder basis. 


INDIA 


The Indian exchange reserves fell from 
Rs.529 crores at the end of 1956 to Rs.297 
crores a year later. The latter figure includes 
a drawing during the year of US$200 million 
(Rs.95 crores) from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, to be repaid within three to five 
years. When it is remembered that India 
initiated the second five-year plan in April, 
1956, with exchange reserves equivalent to 
some Rs.750 crores and that under the plan 
it was intended to run these balances down 
by some Rs.200 crores over a_ period 
of five years, it is possible to gauge 
the extent to which the position has got out 
of hand. 


There is now an awareness of the immedi- 
ate dangers of the situation. A series of 
measures designed to arrest the progressive 
reduction of the exchange reserves have con- 
sequently been introduced. Nevertheless, 
after reducing the plan to more manageable 
proportions and allowing for the country’s 
normal export earnings of foreign exchange 
and for promised foreign aid and World Bank 
loans, the official estimate is that additional 
external assistance amounting to some Rs.700 
crores will be required before 1961 and 
mostly in 1958-59. 


Certainly the completion of the most essen- 
tial part of the plan will in time effect a 
saving in the import bill, but despite the 
assistance which in response to the Indian 
request for help has been promised by the 
American and West German governments, 
India clearly has a difficult road to travel. 


PAKISTAN 


The past year has been one of difficulty for 
the Pakistan economy. Unfortunately the 
balance of payments, which must be regarded 
as the most reliable indicator of a country’s 
external economic situation, has again been 
under pressure. This has disappointed the 
hope that the devaluation of the Pakistan 
rupee to parity with the Indian rupee in 
August 1955 followed by an increased pay- 
ments surplus for the year 1955-56 would 
have restored a large measure of economic 
stability enabling Pakistan to begin to enjoy 
the benefit of the industrial development 
which had for some years imposed a heavy 
strain on the country’s exchange reserves. 


The severe food crisis which developed 
towards the end of 1956 owing to deficiencies 
in both the rice and wheat crops necessitated 
the importation of about 1} million tons of 
food grains into East and West Pakistan. 
Although part of these supplies was financed 
by assistance from abroad, the balance had 
to be purchased out of Pakistan’s own 
exchange resources and this unexpected 
expenditure was a major cause of the pay- 
ments deficit during the year ended in June 
1957, the largest since 1952-53. 


BURMA 


In the economic sphere 1957 was a dis- 
appointing year for Burma. Rice exports 
according to the latest figures available have 
been running at much the same level as in 
1956 and it seemed reasonable to assume that 
Oversea sales would be sufficient to maintain 
the exchange reserves at much the same level 
as a year ago. The reserves have in fact 
declined substantially despite a loan from the 
government of India and assistance from the 
United States and the World Bank. The pay- 
ments deficit and the loss of reserves appear 
to have been due to a partial relaxation of 
import restrictions, for imports, although 
partly financed under Japanese reparations 
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and United States Public Law 480, have still 
been substantially higher than in 1956, 


CEYLON 


The recent disastrous floods have caused 
widespread distress among the people of 
Ceylon and have evoked world-wide sym- 
pathy and many offers of assistance from 
within the Commonwealth and elsewhere. It 
is tragic that in the country’s hour of need 
the landing of food and other essential sup- 
plies required in the inundated areas has been 
seriously impeded by labour disputes in the 
port of Colombo. Indeed, strikes and go- 
slow movements in recent months have so 
deranged the normal working of the port that 
Ceylon’s oversea trade has been badly 
affected and labour unrest has been by no 
means confined to the docks. 


Under these circumstances and in view of 
the fall in the price paid for tea at the local 
auctions and of the rise in imports, particu- 
larly of rice and manufactured goods, it was 
inevitable that the country’s balance of trade 
would be unfavourable. 


SINGAPORE 


Singapore is to become a self-governing 
state within the Commonwealth, and a new 
constitution will come into effect after the 
beginning of 1958 as soon as new electoral 
rolls have been prepared. The Citizenship 
Bill, which was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly during the latter part of the year, 
has conferred voting rights on probably as 
many as 300,000 additional electors. The, 
choice of representatives made by this 
enlarged body of voters at the General Elec- 
tion to be held next September may well 
prove crucial for Singapore’s future, and it is 
to be hoped that party controversy will not 
obscure from the electorate the hard facts of 
Singapore’s unique economic situation. Only 
by virtue of the prosperity which its interna- 
tional status as an entrepdt and a commercial 
and financial centre has brought to it has 
Singapore been able to develop in recent 
years an impressive range of _ services 
and amenities for the benetit of its 
population, who enjoy standards of hous- 
ing, medical services and education that 
compare favourably with any to be found in 
South-East Asia today. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The outstanding event during the past year, 
and one which has been widely welcomed, 
was the achievement by the Federation of 
Malaya of its independence within the Com- 
monwealth on August 31st. Before the formal 
granting of independence, the Prime Minister 
and his government had shown a statesman- 
like approach to the country’s problems and 
a wise comprehension of their new responsi- 
bilities. The Federation is now joining such 
international organisations as GATT, the 
World Bank, the International Monetary 


Fund and the International Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


The Federation embarks on its career as 
an independent state with substantial external 
assets and an economy which, though mainly 
dependent on the rubber and tin industries, 
is sound and progressive. As the Finance 
Minister pointed out in his budget speech in 
December, the general level of wages and 
the standard of living in the Federation is 
probably the highest in South-East Asia. 
On the other hand the emergency which still 
continues remains a drain on the country’s 
Tesources. The government is doing all that 
it prudently can to end the emergency and 
it is 10 be hoped that efforts in this direction 
will prove successful and so enable the coun- 
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try to finance larger expenditure on economic 
and social development. 


NORTH BORNEO 


The latest figures available show that 
North Borneo’s oversea trade last year may 
well have reached a record level, although 
the trade surplus for the year as a whole is 
likely to be less than in 1956. The expansion 
of imports is again to be attributed partly 
to the purchase abroad of capital equipment 
required in connection with the colony’s de- 
velopment schemes. It is encouraging that 
on the other side of the account a wider 
range of export commodities is making a 
significantly increased contribution to North 
Borneo’s earnings of foreign currency. 


SARAWAK 


Sarawak is progressing slowly but steadily 
towards self-government and last May there 
took place the first meeting of the Council 
Negri since the introduction of a new con- 
stitution providing for an unofficial majority. 
Following successful municipal elections in 
Kuching and Sibu, it is the government’s 
intention to hold similar elections at Miri 
during the course of the coming year. 


Again last year two of the colony’s prin- 
cipal exports, rubber and pepper, fetched 
lower prices in the international market, with 
a consequent fall in export earnings. Although 
total imports are estimated to have been 
slightly lower, the reduction in export earn- 
ings has increased the trade deficit of the 
previous year. 


INDONESIA 


It is difficult to discover in the political 
crisis which threatens the unity of the coun- 
try whether the opposing factions are con- 
tending for different forms of government or 
defending incompatible economic interests. 
Manifestly the situation is one of grave 
danger to the young republic but it can be 
resolved only by the Indonesian people and 
their leaders without interference, however 
well-meaning or gratuitous advice, from 
abroad. 


The constructive work in which the Indo- 
nesian branches of the Bank engage has 
necessarily been hindered by the political 
ferment which has now issued in a conjunc- 
ture the outcome of which cannot be fore- 
seen, The situation and its uncertainties are 
causing us a good deal of anxiety but we can 
do no more than join with other friends of 
Indonesia in hoping that a peaceful way out 
of the present impasse may soon be found 
and that the Indonesian people may attain 
the higher standards of living that would 
accrue to all of them from the restoration of 
political stability, administrative probity and 
labour responsibility ; a state of affairs which 
is indispensable to the effective development 
and economic deployment of the enormous 
natural riches with which the country is 
endowed. 


THAILAND 


Although the unsettled political situation 
has had a disturbing effect on trade, particu- 
larly since September, Thailand has again 
enjoyed a relatively prosperous year. The 
country enjoys a measure of economic 
stability, which is denied to many of its 
neighbours in South-East Asia, because of 
its self-sufficiency in rice, and of the conse- 
quent well-being and contentment of its 
peasantry. Rice normally accounts for 
approximately one-half of the country’s 
export earnings ; shipments which last year 
showed a substantial increase over those in 
1956 and reached their highest level since 
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1952, contributed to the rise which took 
place in the exchange reserves. 


VIETNAM 


There have been no major political devel- 
opments in Vietnam during the past year 
and the country has therefore been able to 
consolidate to some extent the economic pro- 
gress which has been made since President 
Ngo Dinh Diem succeeded in restoring law 
and order in territory which had been 
ravaged by many years of war. 


The country continues to be largely depen- 
dent on American aid to pay for the bulk 
of its imports. Although there was a modest, 
but nevertheless welcome, revival of the 
export trade in rice last year and a higher 
tonnage of rubber was shipped abroad, 
export earnings amounted to only 28 per 
cent of the value of imports. 


CAMBODIA 


Cambodia is almost unique among the 
countries of South-East Asia in having a 
surplus of agricultural land and thus an 
abundance of staple food-stuffs for the whole 
population. A good harvest last year allowed 
of greatly increased exports of rice and other 
cereals, and since rice accounts for some 42 
per cent of the country’s total exports, the 
trade balance, which had been substantially 
in deficit in 1956, yielded a surplus last 
year. Most of the country’s imports con- 
tinue to be financed by American Aid and in 
consequence of an increase in the value of 
exports and a reduction in imports exchange 
reserves have risen during the course of the 
year. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The past year has seen a serious reduction 
of the foreign exchange reserves and an 
increase in the money supply accompanied 
by the all too familiar and disturbing symp- 
toms of inflation. 


There can be little doubt that the natural 
resources of the Philippines, if efficiently 
developed and administered could, within a 
relatively short period, strengthen the 
national economy and assure the population 
of a reasonable standard of living. Although 
the bulk of the external trade of the Philip- 
pines is still conducted with the United 
States, trade with the United Kingdom 
and with Western Europe is_ increasing. 
Negotiations have been taking place during 
the course of the year, with a view to facilitat- 
ing the use of sterling by the Philippines, 
which, if accompanied would facilitate a 
further expansion of trade with the United 
Kingdom and the sterling area. 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s total trade increased last 
year with imports expanding and exports 
falling in aggregate value. Rather more than 
a quarter of Hong Kong’s exports are locally 
manufactured, and the local industries in 
general have had a fairly good year, their 
sales overseas having been stimulated as a 
result of the colony’s participation in trade 
fairs abroad. It is clear, however, in view 
of trade restrictions and shortage of foreign 
exchange in South-East Asia particularly, that 
the future success of Hong Kong’s industries 
will depend to an increasing extent on their 
ability to sell their products in more distant 
markets, such as Europe and North America, 
where competition will be more severe. 
Efforts in this direction should be assisted 
by the trend which is apparent in many 
branches of local industry, towards produc- 
ing and shipping finished goods, rather than 
semi-manufactured products. 
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CHINA 


Last year I mentioned that the authorities 
in Peking evidently considered it useful to 
have banking connections throughout the 
world to supplement those afforded by the 
Bank of China and that with official encour- 
agement The Chartered Bank was again 
participating, if only to a small extent, in the 
financing of China’s oversea trade. The 
business suits us very well, and there are 
good prospects of its continuing. 


JAPAN 


The economic expansion which made 1956 
Japan’s most successful postwar year, con- 
tinued unabated well into last year, but 
subsequently increased imports began to 
impose a serious strain on the country’s 
balance of payments. Industrial and mining 
production continued to rise, but to sustain 
their expansion it was necessary to purchase 
increased quantities of raw materials from 
abroad. The monthly deficit on the country’s 
balance of payments reached its peak in the 
middle of the year and was on such a scale 
that it was necessary for the Government to 
seek assistance from the International Mone- 
tary Fund and to introduce measures 
designed to restrict imports and to curtail 
domestic credit. By the end of the year it 
became apparent that equilibrium had been 
largely restored and in October Japan’s 
balance of payments showed a surplus. The 
remedies applied have inevitably caused an 
increase in unemployment, and the problem 
of expanding exports sufficiently to ensure 
reasonable living standards for an expanding 
population persists. Nevertheless Japan is 
fortunate in possessing an industrious popu- 
lation and in remaining relatively free from 
labour unrest, despite. the growing strength 
of the trade unions. 


NEW YORK 


Our New York agency is an important link 
in our interregional organisation since many 
of the principal exports of the Asian countries 
in which we have branches find remunerative 
markets in the United States. We have many 
business connections of long standing among 
exporters and importers in the United States 
and our relations with the American banks 
have always been cordial. 


THE STERLING AREA AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM ECONOMY 


The appointment of a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Radcliffe to enquire 
into the working of the monetary system has 
evoked a good deal of discussion among 
economists concerning the merits of the 
sterling area system and the position of this 
country as its banker. 


Widely divergent estimates have been made 
of the extent to which foreign currency 
accrues to the United Kingdom Control from 
the operations of oversea banks based upon 
or represented in London and it has been 
argued that the advantages of those operations 
to the United Kingdom economy are more 
apparent than real. The effectiveness of 
organisations like The Chartered Bank in 
sustaining the external economic defences of 
the United Kingdom cannot be in doubt. 
The Bank finances a very large proportion 
of the trade in primary products between the 
eastern countries and the rest of the world 
and it is a considerable earner of US dollars 
and other scarce currencies in its own right ; 
moreover the Bank is enabled by means of its 
already extensive and growing oversea estab- 
lishment to play an important part in the 
promotion of the export trade of the United 
Kingdom. 
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To impose restraint upon the activities of 
the British oversea banks would be the last 
resort of the destitute, and it is reassuring to 
know that changes in currency management 
and exchange control which might prejudice 
the unique position of the City of London 
in international commerce will not be made 
without the most searching enquiry. 


CONCLUSION 


The superficial observer of the contémpor- 
ary international scene might suppose that 
few, if any, of the Asian countries hold oppor- 
tunities for the British banks. There have 
been reactions against what is loosely and 
often mistakenly termed “ financial imperial- 
ism,” but most Asian countries realise that an 
efficient international banking service can play 
a powerful part in sustaining the economic 
defences of an undeveloped country struggling 
to be free and prosperous and that foreigners 
practising banking in their territories can be 
trusted by their hosts. 


While our primary function is that of an 
exchange bank, we have during the past 
twenty years operated to an increasing extent 
within the domestic economies of the coun- 
tries to which our organisation extends. 
These credit operations are financed by local 
deposits and, where they ‘exist, local money 
market facilities. In proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the Bank is permitted to attract 
deposits it can, of course, engage in the 
financing of sound business activities, but 
there are signs in many countries of a dis- 
position to restrict deposit banking to the 
indigenous banks. 


One of the most striking features that has 
emerged during the year has been the extent 
to which the holdings of foreign exchange of 
so many of the Eastern countries have seri- 
ously deteriorated. Attention has been 
focused on India’s position because of the 
extent to which she has drawn on her sterl- 
ing balances, but it is clear that her problem 
is common to other Asian countries. In 
nearly all of them there has been the urge 
towards rapid industrialisation which has 
caused excessive imports of capital goods and 
imposed further strain upon dwindling re- 
sources of foreign exchange. 


It is too soon to anticipate what may be 
the consequences to the Bank of the impend- 
ing liberalisation of trade within the Western 
European community, but the pursuit of such 
a policy would widen markets for the agri- 
cultural produce and raw materials which are 
still of vital importance to most of the Asian 
national economies. The Bank has a thriving 
agency in Hamburg and it enjoys mutually 
satisfactory correspondent relations with an 
extensive range of banks established on 
the European continent. Our international 
organisation is well equipped to take 
advantage of changes in the direction of 
trade which are likely to result from tariff 
revision in the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe. 


When addressing the stockholders in past 
years I have remarked more than once that 
The Chartered Bank has given many hostages 
to fortune, but the success with which the 
affairs of the Bank have been conducted since 
the end of the war and the way in which 
the technique of management has been 
adapted to meet revolutionised economic 
situations resulting from changes of sover- 
eignty and other political upheavals encourage 
me to continue to view with confidence the 
future of British banking in the East. 


Copies of the full text of the statement will 
be sent on application to the Secretary of the 
Bank at 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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THE PRESTIGE GROUP 
LIMITED , 


HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Prestige Group Limited will be held on 
April 3rd in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Arthur Keating, 
and the Managing Director, Mr S. A. Field, 
which has been circulated with the Report 
= Accounts for the year to December 31, 

vs 


We are glad to report the fulfilment of our 
expectation a year ago that in 1957 both 
turnover and profit would rise. Turnover 
was 24 per cent higher and profit before taxa- 
tion 32 per cent higher than in 1956. 


The net profit achieved would have been 
greater but for two circumstances: first, the 
continuing pressure on profit margins from 
the increased cost of wages and materials and 
second, a severe epidemic of influenza which 
caused a serious slow-down in production at 
our factories at a critical time of the year. 


The profit before taxation amounted to 
£601,668, compared with £456,650 in 1956. 
Provision of £317,000 has been made for 
taxation on these earnings, leaving the avail- 
able net profit of the Group for the year at 
£284,668, compared with £221,955 in 1956. 


An interim dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares was paid in August, 1957. 
Your Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 35 per cent on the Ordi- 
nary Shares, making a total dividend of 45 
per cent for the year, as in 1955 and 1956. 


GENERAL 


1957 was a year of substantial improve- 
ment for your Company and total turnover 
constituted a record. In the home market 
the reduction of purchase tax in April from 
30 per cent to 15 per cent on a large number 
of our products was a helpful factor in in- 
creasing sales. Restrictions in export markets 
continued to present many problems, but the 
temporary fall of 1956 has been halted and 
as a result of persistent efforts, sales have 
started to climb again. 


In May, 1957, as announced in the Press 
at the time, your Company purchased the 
whole of the issued share capital of Albert 
Arrowsmith Limited, manufacturers of pans 
for the bakery trade at a small leasehold fac- 
tory in Salford, Lancashire. 


This purchase marks the entry of your 
Company into the manufacture and servicing 
of commercial baking tins and utensils. This 
new field is a natural development in view of 
the position held by our parent company, 
Ekco Products Company of Chicago, as the 
largest and most successful manufacturer of 
baking tins in the United States. 


During the year new lines of housewares 
—cutlery, kitchen tools, baking tins and bath- 
room fittings—have been introduced. A new 
type of moulded wood handle under the 
name Of “ Pakkawood,” made by one of our 
associated companies in Germany, has been 
fitted to an important selection of our cutlery 
and kitchen tool ranges. 


There is no doubt that the noticeable in- 
crease in competition for the housewife’s 
pound will continue. We are confident that 
the Prestige Group will continue to increase 
its share of the market, aided by growing 
public awareness of its brand names and their 
association with quality merchandise. 


We are glad to be able to conclude by 
stating that January and February, 1958, have 
been satisfactory months in terms of both 
turnover and profit. 
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TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR CYRIL W. BLACK’S REVIEW 
OF 1957 


1958 


The One Hundred and Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Temperance Permanent 
Building Society was held on Friday, March 
7th, at the Caxton Hall, London. 


Mr Cyril W. Black, DL, JP, MP, FRICS, 
chairman of the Society, in the course of his 
speech, said : The year which has recently 
drawn to a close has been in the main a 
period of consolidation. In the light of the 
many difficulties and uncertainties of the 
period it was considered inexpedient to strive 
after any spectacular expansion in our busi- 
ness but wiser to concentrate on strengthen- 
ing still further the immensely strong foun- 
dations on which your Society is built. The 
outstanding events of the year for us have 
undoubtedly been the removal, in the inter- 
ests of efficiency and economy, of our 
Administrative Offices to Worthing, and the 
acguisition of the Worthing Building Society. 


The total assets at the close of the year 
amounted to a record figure of £38,580,434. 
The amount standing to the credit of Share- 
holders and Depositors was £35,895,000, an 
increase in the year of £2,288,580. New 
advances totalled £4,351,655, it being note- 
worthy that 94 per cent of the total repre- 
sented individual advances not exceeding 
£3.000. The prudence which has always 
characterised our lending policy is evidenced 
once again by the almost microscopic figure 
for “losses on realisation” amounting on 
this occasion to only £1,769. 


RESERVES 


The great importance attached by your 
Board to the strengthening and building up 
of the reserves of the Society is already well 
known. During the past year we have made 
appropriations to Reserve Accounts ‘resulting 
in the attainment of an all time high record 
of £2,105,000, representing approximately 6 
per cent of our aggregate Share and Deposit 
capital. This is a ratio considerably better 
than the average. Cash and Government and 
Municipal Investments aggregate over 
£6 million, this impressive figure represent- 
ing a satisfactory degree of liquidity for a 
Society of our character and size. 


TAXATION 


Attention must again be directed to the 
crippling burden of taxation by which, in 
common* with other Building Societies, we 
are afflicted. In particular, the Building 
Society Movement has for a long time past 
laboured under a burning sense of grievance 
regarding liability for Profits Tax. It cannot 
be ico often or too strongly emphasised that 
Building Societies are in no sense normal 
commercial profit-earning concerns, and that 
the profit element plays a very minor and 
subsidiary role in their operations. Building 
Societies are therefore convinced that an 
Overwhelming case exists for complete ex- 
emption from liability for Profits Tax. 
Building Societies accordingly look to the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer for the due 
performance of his predecessor’s promise to 
consider the introduction of ameliorating 
Provisions in the forthcoming Finance Bill. 


INTEREST RATES 


During the past year, for reasons with 
Which we are all familiar, the Government 
took the drastic but necessary action of rais- 
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ing the Bank Rate to the very high level of 
7 per cent, at which figure it still remains. 
In common with other Building Societies we 
have been anxious to avoid, if possible, im- 
posing any further burden on our borrowers, 
and this remains our policy. We can only 
maintain the present position if our inves- 
tors and the investing public will exercise 
restraint, and be satisfied with the not 
ungenerous rates of interest we are paying 
and offering to investors. I am not unaware 
that there are some Building Societies offer- 
ing rates of interest in excess of those paid 
by us and most other leading Societies. In- 
tending investors will be well advised, before 
selecting a Society as the depository for their 
funds, to ascertain whether it is a member 
of the Building Societies Association, and 
also to examine carefully its financial posi- 
tion. It has long been a general axiom in 


FALCON MINES 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Falcon Mines, Limited, will be held on 
March 31st at Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr F. L. Wigley, 
dated February 21, 1958, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1957: 


The Net Profit for the year was £103,685. 
An amount of £4,000 has been written off 
unquoted investments and the sum of £20,000 
has been appropriated for expenditure on 
Fixed Assets and Mine Stores. After pro- 
viding for Dividends Nos. 7 and 8, totalling 
103d. per share (173 per cent), which ab- 
sorbed £79,433, there remained a balance 
unappropriated of £15,941, compared with 
£15,964 brought forward from last year. 


DALNY MINE 


At the Dalny Mine the estimated ore re- 
serve at September 30, 1957, was 536,300 
tons valued at 4.32 dwts per ton over a width 
of 96 inches, an increase of 14,300 tons, but a 
decrease of .38 dwts per ton in value as 
compared with the previous year. The drop 
in ore reserve value is due mainly to the 
concentration of development effort in the 
area of 13 level which is being established 
as the main hauling level. In consequence, 
less than the normal amount of develop- 
ment has been accomplished in areas of 
the ore-body which are known to carry 
values higher than the average. 


On the Arlandzer Section at a distance of 
some 19,500 feet west of the Rix shaft, an 
incline borehole was drilled to a depth of 587 
feet. As announced in the report for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1957, values 
were encountered on three horizons and at 
304 feet the ore-body assayed 13.3 dwts per 
ton over a true width of 44 inches. This 
borehole was drilled mainly for protection 
purposes as well as for information, and it 
is not our intention to explore the area further 
at the present time. 


It was mentioned in the Chairman’s Review 
last year that it had been decided to increase 
the capacity of the reduction plant at the 
Dalny Mine from about 15,000 tons to 
20,000 tons per month and also to introduce 
certain modifications and additions designed 
to improve the gold extraction. There were 
some delays in the delivery of the new plant 
units and the extensions to the mill were not 
completed until about the end of the financial 
year. Since the units were commissioned at 
the beginning of October, 1957, both 


mechanical and metallurgical difficulties have 
been experienced, but these teething troubles 
are being overcome. 
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the investment world that a higher rate of 
interest almost invariably goes with a lower 
degree of security, and Building Societies 
are by no means exempt from the operation 
of this general rule. 


We are confident of a future of gradually 
expanding usefulness, and believe that time 
will show that some financial organisations 
which have recently made spectacular pro- 
gress in the achievement of very large figures 
in a very short period of time have not the 
staying power nor the stability possessed by 
a Society such as ours. We are not ashamed 
to value strength above size, and to 
be more interested in steady and stable 
growth than in spectacular but speculative 
development. 


The Report and Statement of Accounts 
were adopted. 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


MR C. G. M. PEARSON’S REVIEW OF 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


In presenting the Report and Accounts to 
the one hundred and twentieth Annual 
General Meeting, held in Edinburgh on 
March 1], 1958, the Chairman, Mr C. G. M. 
Pearson, CA, referred to a further expansion 
in New Business. Not only were Net New 
Sums Assured at £11,626,141 the highest in 
the Institution’s history, but for the first 
time the net new premiums had exceeded 
£1 million, The rates of interest earned on 
the Total Funds, including the General 
Reserve Fund, had increased each year for 
the past ten years and were now £6 3s. 7d. 
per cent gross or £4 14s. 10d. per cent after 
deduction of income tax, but it was proper 
to sound a warning that such high rates were 
unlikely to continue indefinitely now that 
industry was finding it progressively more 
difficult to earn profits. The market values 
of Stock Exchange securities had fallen 
during the year but there was still a very 
useful margin between the aggregate market 
value and the figure at which these securities 
stood in the books. During the year the 
Institution’s Total Funds had increased by 


more than three and a quarter million 
pounds to a figure of £44,818,350. 
INTERMEDIATE BONUSES 
INCREASED 
Although Intermediate Bonuses had 


already been increased during the current 
quinquennium, the continued favourable ex- 
perience had made it possible to increase the 
rates still further. Under the Institution’s 
Distinctive System of very low rates of 
premium for whole-life assurances these were 
now 25s. per cent per annum (Old Series) 
and 22s. 6d. per cent per annum (New 
Series). For with-profit endowment assur- 
ances the new rate was 45s. per cent per 
annum. All these rates of bonus are com- 
pound. These latest increases afforded con- 
vincing evidence of the continuing profit- 
earning power of the Institution, and as the 
next quinquennial valuation of liabilities and 
distribution of surplus would be made as at 
December 31, 1958, the Chairman strongly 
urged everyone thinking of effecting a policy 
to take out a with-profits assurance without 
delay and so ensure participation in the 
profits of the quinquennium. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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STATEMENT 

BY THE 
CHAIRMAN 

J. K. MICHIE, ESQ., 
FOR THE YEAR 


ENDED 


31ST DECEMBER 1957 


National Overseas and Grindlays 


The physical amalgamation of the National Bank of India Ltd. and 
Grindlays Bank Ltd. into the National Overseas & Grindlays Bank 
Ltd. took effect from the Ist January 1958 so while this is the first 
report to the shareholders under the néw name, the accounts for 
1957 perforce are presented in the previous form. 

Despite the enormous amount of detailed work involved, thanks 
to the organising ability of those specially seconded to the task and 
to the co-operation of the staffs of both Banks, the fusion was 
accomplished with remarkable smoothness and I hope without in- 
convenience to our customers. In a complex operation of this kind 
to foresee and anticipate every difficulty would be superhuman but 
I am satisfied that any outstanding problems will be disposed of 
with the sympathy and understanding which were the keynotes of 
the whole operation. 

We have established a 54 Parliament Street Committee of five 
members, all of whom were on the Board of Grindlays Bank Ltd, 
This Committee will assist the Management to deal expeditiously 
with the large number of accounts which they hold and so maintain 
the very high standard of service associated with the name Grindlays. 

I have to report a change in your Board since our last meeting. 
Sir Robert Reid who had been a member since 1943 retired on 31st 
December last. Sir Robert had a distinguished career in the Indian 
Civil Service finally as Governor of Assam and his intimate know- 
ledge of the sub-Continent was of great value to us. Incidentally 
his father was a member of the Board for thirty-one years from 1878 
until 1909. 

To fill the vacancy we invited Mr. E. H. Owen to join us which he 
did early in January. Mr. Owen had been a member of the Board of 
Grindlays Bank Ltd since October 1955 so already had knowledge 
of our business. He also has wide interests in the City and I recom- 
mend him to you with every confidence. 

I also have an impending loss to report. Mr. W. H. Miles, who has 
very special knowledge of Ceylon and who has been on the Board 
since April 1946, has intimated that he wishes to reduce his business 
commitments and his resignation will take effect after the Annual 
General Meeting. We accept his decision with much regret and shall 
miss his wise advice not only on matters concerning Ceylon but on 
the wider aspects of our business. 

Before leaving the subject of the Board I am sure you would wish 
to join in congratulating Sir Toby Low, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
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M.P., on the honour of Knighthood conferred on him by Her 
Majesty the Queen in the 1957 Birthday Honours List for his 
distinguished services as a Minister of the Crown over a period of 
Six years. 

Turning to figures, the total of our Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
£162,105,220 shews a small reduction and our net profit is £5,345 
lower at £427,490. As usual this figure is arrived at after full provi- 
sions for taxation, for bad and doubtful debts and other necessary 
reservations. Two interim dividends each of 74% have been 
declared making a total unchanged distribution of 15 %. 

During 1957 Government securities again fell considerably in 
value—a process which fortunately has recently been reversed—but 
I am glad to be able to report that these temporary reductions in 
value as in the past have been provided against internally. 

India 


1957 was a difficult year and at the moment prospects for 1958 
promise little if any alleviation of her financial problems; in fact due 
to a poor monsoon the food situation is less favourable than in 
recent years and that means more imports and a greater drain on 
monetary reserves. 

When a country is in process of an industrial expansion at a rate 
far in excess of its own savings this combined with a fall in the values 
of its basic experts, i.e. Jute products, Tea and Cotton goods, is 
doubly hurtful.»The new investments absorb sterling balances 
which previously yielded interest; alternatively they are being built 
with the help of borrowed money on which in some form or another 
and at some time or other interest will have to be paid. Therefore 
temporarily there is a large element of inflation in the phase through 
which India is passing. 

Internally money is tight and too cheap and Government have 
asked Banks to reduce their lendings. This process would be easier 
if Government itself paid its dues somewhat more promptly and 
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recognised that money too is a commodity which should only be 
cheap if it is plentiful. 

Another major aggravation of India’s difficulties has been the 
lack of public confidence as evidenced by a continued fall in Stock 
Exchange values accentuated of course by the Mundhra incident. 
In view of the wide publicity being given to this affair you will be 
glad to know that our Bank is involved only to a limited extent and 
full provision has been made in these accounts for any possible loss. 
It is most regrettable that the involvement of the Life Insurance 
Corporation in the Mundhra affair has led to the resignation of 
India’s able Finance Minister, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari. 

At this stage it is impossible to avoid comment on India’s im- 
mediate economic difficulties but on the other side of the picture 
there is no question of the energy and realism with which she is now 
facing them. Imports are being cut, long credit is to some extent 
being arranged and a certain success is being achieved in raising 
further loans and aid. Equally there is no doubt of the goodwill 
towards India of the countries and organisations from which funds 
and other assistance may be secured and I am certain they will strain 
themselves to help India over her difficulties. 

Pakistan 

The economy of Pakistan is also under strain. The year 1957 ended 
with a deficit of over £19,000,000 in the balance of payments as 
compared with £675,000 in 1956 

There have been falls in both prices and production of tea and 
jute, the cotton crop yield was about the same‘as the previous one 
but exports are running at a much lower level. The food situation in 
East Pakistan has recently improved considerably and prices have 
fallen to reasonable levels. In October Mr. Suhrawady resigned the 
Premiership and after a short period under Mr. Chundrigar was 
replaced by Malik Firoz Khan Noon who has previously held office 
in a variety of capacities. 

Internally money is in fair supply in Pakistan but as is now much 
more generally realised it is trade balances and external reserves that 
really matter and Pakistan has a stern fight ahead of her. Never- 
theless prospects for 1958 are more favourable but much depends on 
food production and the slowing down of purchases of capital 
goods from overseas. The Sui Gas Scheme is also increasingly 
helpful by saving imports of fuel. 

Ceylon 

Last year I was able to report a buoyant economy; good prices for 
tea and an increased balance of trade, the only clouds being labour 
relations particularly in the port of Colombo ard the continued talk 
of natic nalisation of tea estates. 

Since then tea prices have been volatile and generally lower and 
rubber prices also are lower, while recently conditions in the port of 
Colombo have been chaotic and have caused a severe and crippling 
hold up of exports. 

It has been stated officially that tea estates in Ceylon would be 
nationalised only when it became necessary in the interests of the 
country’s economy and that time has not yet arrived. 

To add to the troubles there was a disastrous flood upcountry in 
December wifich has disrupted communications and slowed down 
exports even further. The country’s most immediate problem is 
port labour and how it is to be handled. At the moment it seems to 
be largely out of hand. Other labour is also restless and widespread 
strikes are threatened. Whatever the causes of this unrest the results 
are certainly embarrassing and extremely damaging to the economy 
of the country. 

Burma 


Last year rice exports reached a post-war record of over 2 million 
tons, timber exports were maintained and with the coming into 
operation of the new oil refinery, imports of oil were reduced. There 
was too, an encouraging improvement in what is called “law and 
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order”. In fact portents were distinctly encouraging. 

Unfortunately 1957 brought the poorest monsoon since 1920 and 
Burma’s rice crop will thresh out 30% short of the previous year 
which means the exportable surplus of around | million tons only 
and a loss of foreign exchange of nearly £30 millions. Foreign 
exchange reserves are already falling and economies will have to be 
the order of the year. There is a regrettable movement afoot to 
restrict and even ban internal overdraft facilities to foreign or 
foreign-controlled companies and firms and this will affect many 
of our constituents. It is also very doubtful if it will benefit Burma’s 
trade. The difficulties over remittances both personal and of accu- 
mulated profits I regret continue. 

East Africa 
During the past year Branches were opened at River Road, Nairobi 
and at Gulu in Uganda. 

In Kenya, Fort Hall which had formerly been a sub-Branch to 
Thika became a full-time Branch on Ist July 1957 and on that date 
a sub-Branch to Fort Hall was opened at Embu. In the same month 
a sub-Branch to Nyeri was opened at Karatina. 

Kenya 


Grain crops were reasonably good while the coffee crop reached an 
unexpectedly high figure of 22,000 tons and fetched quite good prices. 
Tea production continues to expand although prices were not as 
good as in 1956. 

The resettlement of Kikuyu and Meru tribesmen involved in 
“Mau Mau” continues, and during a brief visit to Kenya in 
November, I was able to see a part of what is being done. 

From my observations the building boom in Nairobi and else- 
where is over and particularly as the flow of capital into East Africa 
is declining it would be a good thing if less money were now to be 
put into bricks and mortar and more devoted to increasing liquidity. 

The Government and other public bodies are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to raise loans either in London or locally and this 
both has an effect on and is a reflection of the availability of money 
generally. 

Uganda 

The two main cash crops, . cotton and coffee, gave average to good 
yields last year although neither reached the figures hoped for. Due 
to a prolonged drought in August/November, prospects for this year 
are far from good and will mean a great deal less spending power in 
the Protectorate. The cotton crop which partly because of better 
agricultural methods was at one time expected to reach a record 
yield of 450,000 bales is now estimated at 310,000, the one satis- 
factory feature being that but for the improved methods adopted 
the yield would have been even lower. There is therefore good hope 
for future years. The yield of clean coffee is now estimated to be 
45,000 tons against 67,000 tons last year. Uganda suffers less varia- 
tion in her rainfall than do her immediate neighbours and given 
reasonably peaceful political conditions her economy will un- 
doubtedly continue to expand. 

Tanganyika 

Sisal prices continue depressed and during 1957 went as low as £69 
per ton. A satisfactory feature of the industry and a proof of its 
vitality is that yield is being maintained in spite of the low price. 

Tanganyika’s cotton crop in the Mwanza area is steadily growing 
in importance and value and in 1957 150,000 bales were marketed 
against 120,000 bales in 1956. In 1951 the crop was 41,000 bales only. 

Coffee yields in the Kilimanjaro area continue good and acreage 
is expanding. 

Zanzibar and cloves are automatically associated in one’s mind and 
last year’s crop of 21,500 tons was an all time record. Coinciding 
with the troubles in Indonesia which is one of the major markets 
this vast crop is proving something of an embarrassment as the 
carrying of a large part of it is falling on the Clove Growers 

a overleaf ) 
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Association, a quasi-Government body created to assist in the 
financing, storing and orderly marketing of cloves. Madagascar 
also has a large crop and is marketing actively with a naturally 
depressing effect on prices. It is most unlikely that there can be 
two exceptional crops in succession so it is hoped the situation 
will be adjusted. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland features in our survey 
for the first time. We now have six Branches in Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia and one agency in Bulawayo. Two further 
offices, one in Salisbury, and one in Belmont, Bulawayoare intrain. 

During 1957 we were well pleased with our progress despite 
the fact that certain credit restrictions were placed upon Banks 
when it was seen that copper prices were still on the way down. 

Since the close of the year because of a large reduction in the 
sterling balances of the Federation and the continued depression 
in the price of copper—the price has fallen by over £100 per ton 
since Ist January 1957—further restrictions on lending have been 
imposed on the Banks and generally we must expect a period of 
relative stagnation. 

Tobacco did well in 1957 but because of unseasonable rains, 
prospects for this crop are not so good. 

Last October, accompanied by Sir Toby Low, I made a fairly 
extensive tour of Southern and Northern Rhodesia to inform our- 
selves at first-hand about these, to us, new territories and about 
our business there. In spite of the difficulties I have already men- 
tioned we brought away an impression of a young and virile 
country which is determined to develop a part of the world in 
which there is not only plenty of room but also great possibilities 
of agricultural and industrial expansion. 

At time of writing, the Deputy Chairman Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Kerr, our General Manager, are visiting our Rhodesian Branches 
and this additional first-hand experience will be of undoubted 
benefit to our local Management and to the Board. 

On the assumption, which I think is a reasonable one, that the 
present recession in copper and other prices is temporary and 
that a somewhat higher plane can be expected, there is no reason 
to be pessimistic of the economic future of the Federation. 

Aden 

The reopening of the Suez Canal gave the trade of Aden a very 
definite fillip and it has remained on a fairly high level of activity 
although there are now signs of overstocking. 


Company with additional funds which the 
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Somaliland Protectorate 
Rainfall has been plentiful this season and exports of livestock 
er is the territory’s chief product have been running at a high 
evel. 

A considerable expansion of the harbour facilities at the port 
of Berbera is now under way. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd. 

The last year of the Bank as a separate unit was a successful one 
and the volume of deposits again shewed an increase. 

Our Finance and Development Corporation 

The year’s operations again shewed a profit which is being 
retained in the business. 

General 

The reduction of the Bank of England rate to 5% in February 
1957 proved to be an over-optimistic step and on 19th September 
last, circumstances demanded that it be again raised, this time 
drastically to 7%. This unpalatable medicine seems to be work- 
ing although the Governor of the Bank of England has just 
warned us against being too complacent about our progress. 
There is indeed no panacea in monetary policies by themselves. 
If they have the desired effects of making us as a country not only 
tighten our belts but also gird up our loins then all will be well— 
otherwise no. 

I have commented in each of my last two statements on the 
disparity between money rates in countries where it is certainly 
as scarce as it is here and those prevailing in London. 

One result of this disparity is a very natural one—for indus- 
tries and businesses to endeavour to borrow as largely as possible 
where money is “cheap” and as little as possible when it is not 
only considerably more expensive but much harder to come by. 
This fact is not making our role as overseas bankers any easier 
particularly as competition for deposits is growing in every 
sphere of our activities. It is therefore with interested sincerity 
that I hope for an easier money market in this country and its 
reopening on a larger scale to overseas borrowers. 

It is impossible to foresee other than a difficult year for com- 
merce, industry and their handmaiden banking but that is no 
justification for pessimism and I look forward albeit not im- 
mediately to a resumption of progress. 

Staff 

As always we are beholden to our Staff and I wish to thank an 
enthusiastic and able body of men and women for their loyal 
service. 


HADFIELDS LIMITED 


1958 


(HOLDING) 


RECORD OF PROGRESS CONTIN UED 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited, 
was held on March 7th, in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the Governor) in the course of 
his speech, said : 


Earnings have again increased; this year 
by £73,907 to £1,167,772 before providing 
for taxation, so that in four years we have 
succeeded in doubling the earnings. No less 
a sum than £505,317, or £31,674 more than 
last year, is required for taxation, so that the 
net earnings of the Group of Companies are 
£42,233 higher at £662,455. 


Once again a final dividend of three-half- 
pence is recommended, making a total of six- 
pence per 5s. unit of stock for the year or 
10 per cent. 


The successful operation of your Company 
Over the past years must, I feel sure, be a 
great source of satisfaction to Stockowners as 
it is to your Directors. Those Stockowners 
who have been on the Register since July, 
1950, less than 8 years ago, have had the 
value of their capital more than doubled and 
their income has increased almost to the 
same extent. Truly no mean achievement. 


In the Directors’ Report you will see refer- 
ences to the proposed share issues by the 
Company. The first issue, a scrip issue, 
necessitates the capitalisation of £605,000 of 
the undistributed profits now standing in the 
General Reserve. The second issue, which is 
being made simultaneously with the issue I 
have just mentioned, is a separate transac- 
tion and is for the purpose of providing the 


Directors are of opinion can be utilised pro- 
fitably in furtherance of the business of the 
Company and with obvious considerable 
investment advantage at this time. 


At our meeting two years ago I mentioned 
that we had in mind permitting the staff to 
participate in any future issues of shares. 
On the occasion of the present Rights issue 
you might like to know that, in implementa- 
tion of that proposal, your Directors are 
arranging for new shares -not accepted by 
stockowners to be offered to the officials and 
staff at the issue price. By this means it will 
be possible for the staff to obtain, or add to, 
a share interest in the Company. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Subject to no unforeseen circumstances 
arising, I am confident that we shall be able 
to maintain the payment of dividends at the 
same rate for the current year, and I trust 
for some years, on the capital as increased by 
the proposed scrip and rights issues. 


My firm faith in the future is reflected in 
my implementing at this time my promise 
that stockowners should participate in the 
increasing prosperity of the Company by 
receiving scrip issues rather than increased 
dividends. Some may think that by making 
a scrip issue I am putting in jeopardy the 
maintenance of the regular quarterly divi- 
dends at the present rate. My optimism will 
not let me accept their view. Furthermore, 
were I not convinced that there are attrac- 
tive investment opportunities available I 
should not choose the present time to ask 
you to subscribe a further £1,210,000 of 
capital for the purpose of increasing our 
investment portfolio. The report was 
adopted and the Board’s capitalisation and 
scrip issue proposals were sanctioned. 


The seventieth annual general meet- 
ing of Hadfields Limited was held on 
March 7th at Sheffield, Lord Dudley Gordon, 
DSO, LLD, MIMechE (the chairman), 
presiding. 


In his circulated statement the chairman 
said that the total volume of commercial 
orders showed a slight fall, though that did 
not apply to all products. The export busi- 
ness had been well maintained. 


Commenting on the difficulty of raising 
fresh capital for industrial expansion due to 
the increased Bank Rate and restriction of 
credit, the Chairman said that so far as firms 
listed as belonging to the Steel Industry were 
concerned, that difficulty had been still further 
increased by the vigorous and constantly re- 
peated pronouncements by the Labour Party 
that if returned to power, a Government re- 
presenting that party would set to work to 
nationalise the Steel Industry. 


Very great disservice was done to the 
national well-being by the declarations which 
had artificially debased the market quotations 
for steel shares. The falsity of the idea that 
the shares were held by a few rich persons 
was immediately apparent on examination 
of their share register. There were over 
11,000 shareholders, and the total of those 
who each owned 500 shares or less was 
over 10,000. 


Lord Dudley Gordon concluded by saying 
that it was the concern of the shareholders, 
the employees and the customers to ensure 
that the Steel Industry, which was basic (© 
sO many others, should cease to be a shuttle- 
cock of politics and be allowed to continue 
unhampered, the progress which was servilg 
the Nation so well. 
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The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Mercantile Bank Limited will be held on 
April Ist, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Kenneth W. 
Mealing: 

Foreign exchange shortages, restrictions on 
imports and exports in some territories where 
the Bank operates have tended to restrict 
business, and made trading conditions diffi- 
cult. but nevertheless, the trading profit was 
larger than the previous year. The Balance 
Sheet total excluding the capitalisation of 
Reserves mentioned above is unchanged at 
£75 million. Deposits are lower by £1 million 
whilst, on the Assets side, there is an increase 
of over £5 million in cash. Investments are 
lower by nearly £3 million, Bills Receivable 
by over £2 million and Loans and Advances 
are practically unchanged. The Board is 
satisfied that our Inner Reserves more than 
cover every likely contingency and that it is 
no longer necessary to build up these Reserves 
at the same rate as previously. Consequently, 
the profit for the year 1957 is shown at 
£331,243, after making transfers to the Inner 
Reserves, which permits a larger distribution 
to Members. In August, 1957, your Direc- 
tors declared an interim dividend of 12} per 
cent on the then paid-up capital and they 
tecommend a final dividend of 6} per cent 
on the increased capital referred to above. 
From the balance the usual allocation has 
been made to the Officers’ Pension Fund 
whilst the sum of £100,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the Reserve Fund which now stands 
at £2,100,000, leaving the balance carried 
forward at £231,452 against £224,521 brought 
forward from the previous year. 


In the United Kingdom Mr Harold 
Macmillan became Prime Minister on 
January 13, 1957, with a _ reconstituted 


Cabinet. Full employment, a high rate of 
capital investment and a rising wage-spiral 
continued with its inevitable inflationary 
effect. Gold and dollar reserves fell at an 
accelerated speed in the second half of the 
year and this together with the hardening 
of the West German mark resulted in specu- 
lation against and a serious weakening of the 
pound sterling. To counter this adverse trend 
Bank Rate was raised in September to 7 per 
cent and steps taken further to restrict credit. 
By the end of the year sterling had regained 
iis position but unless restraint is used in 
capital investment, Government spending, 
wage demands and in pressure upon sterling 
by other members of the sterling area, the 
permanent solution of the crisis of September 
1957 will not readily be found. 


INDIA 


The outstanding political event in India in 
1957 was the General Election which began 
on February 24th, in which 193 million adult 
voters chose 494 members of the Lok Sabha 
(Central Parliament) and 3,102 members of 
State Legislative Assemblies. The Congress 
Party was returned with a comfortable 
Majority at the Centre and in the States with 
the exception of Kerala State in Southern 
India where a Communist Government was 
Téturned with a small majority. In Kerala 
Conditions, particularly Jaw and order, have 
deteriorated to a degree which inspires the 
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MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


RESTRAINT ESSENTIAL TO COUNTER INFLATIONARY TRENDS 


SIR KENNETH W. MEALING’S STATEMENT 


hope that the voters in Kerala will give a 
different verdict when they get the oppor- 
tunity. 


The year was an important one for India. 
Progress in the second 5-year Plan was made 
in many directions, but the vast financial 
implications, and the difficulty in obtaining 
overseas aid to fill the gap between India’s 
external financial resources and the necessary 
expenditure, became evident. Mr Krishna- 
machari’s Budgets on March 19th and May 
15th with their steep new taxation, direct and 
indirect, resulted in heavy falls on the Stock 
Exchanges, the siphoning off of investment 
capital and loss of confidence by the private 
sector and foreign investors in India. The 
resultant loss of expansion in the private 
sector may well be greater, and more lasting, 
than the immediate gain in Revenue towards 
financing the public sector of the 5-year Plan. 
It is now generally recognised that the latter 
must be re-phased as finance will only be 
available for the “hard core” of the Plan: 
steel, coal, railway, major ports and ancil- 
lary power. 


Nevertheless, India is struggling, with and 
through its high 5-year Plan target, to im- 
prove the standard of living of its vast popu- 
lation and there is no doubt this endeavour 
is meeting with some success. The General 
Election confirmed India’s adherence to 
democracy for the ensuing five years under 
the guidance of Prime Minister Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and the influence of this 
throughout the Whole of South East Asia 
is of primary importance to the entire free 
world. 


PAKISTAN 


The industrialisation of Pakistan continues 
to expand; the Industrial Development 
Corporation provided Rs 12 crores to finance 
industrial projects, including sugar and jute 
factories, newsprint, pharmaceutical products 
and dyestuffs, and fuel and power. The 
Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation was established in October with 
a capital of Rs 2 crores and loans from 
Government (Rs 3 crores) and the Inter- 
national Bank (Rs 2 crores) making a total of 
Rs 7 crores to assist in the expansion and 
modernisation of industrial enterprises in the 
private sector, particularly small and medium 
sized concerns engaged in the processing of 
indigenous raw materials. On the other hand 
agricultural development is not receiving the 
expansion essential to the country and Paki- 
stan continues to be dependent on large food 
imports ; in 1958 it is estimated that 700,000 
tons of rice and not less than 600,000 tons of 
wheat will have to be imported, whilst the 
adverse balance of trade for the ten 
months ending October, 1957, was Rs 
22.54 crores. 


Heavy Governmental expenditure resulting 
in excessive monetary demand brought about 
inflationary tendencies during the year, and 
credit restrictions were accordingly imposed 
to meet this trend. It is to be hoped that 
profitable revenue from the many industrial 
enterprises created in recent years will soon 
come to the assistance of the economy which 
at _n is so largely dependent on foreign 
al 
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CEYLON 


Economically Ceylon has been adversely 
affected during 1957 by several factors ; and 
the Balance of Trade for the first eleven 
months was unfavourable by Rs. 82 million 
compared with a favourable balance of Rs. 102 
million for the same period in 1956 and a 
favourable balance of Rs. 480 million in 1955. 
Her Budget estimated for a deficit of Rs. 199.6 
million, but this is likely ft be greatly ex- 
ceeded by the great increase in cost of wages 
in the Public Sector which must throw a con- 
siderable strain on the economy. Labour 
unrest, strikes and delays in clearance of 
goods in Colombo Harbour are all contri- 
buting to a serious economic decline. 


BURMA 


Early in 1957 the Premier, U Ba Swe, was 
replaced by his predecessor, U Nu, as I fore- 
cast last year. Second thoughts about 
nationalisation seem to be taking place, and 
it is believed that a Bill will soon be passed 
by the Government to provide incentives to 
foreign investors to introduce capital into the 
country by reliefs in taxation and customs 
and guarantees against nationalisation for ten 
years with guaranteed repatriation of profits, 
dividends and capital. This welcome change 
in outlook would, and may, have beneficial 
effects provided greater progress can be made 
in dealing with the problem of the insurgents 
and banditry still unfortunately rife in many 
districts in spite of the surrenders which have 
so far taken place. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The rubber and tin industries continue to 
be the main support of the natjonal economy. 
Rubber cultivation covers 34 million acres or 
some 65 per cent of the total cultivated area, 
the export earnings of rubber produce 60 per 
cent of total earnings and 25 per cent of the 
employment of the people. The tin industry 
provides some 20 per cent to 25 per cent of 
export earnings. The price of both these 
products had declined substantially during 
1957, and it is important that the develop- 
ment of other industrial and agricultural pro- 
jects should take place to render the economy 
more viable. Indeed, many new industries 
are Coming into existence ; ten large factories 
are to be constructed to produce chemicals, 
cables, rubber-products, tobacco and matches, 
and many smaller factories are also under 
consideration. 


SINGAPORE 


Economically, 1957 was a prosperous year 
for Singapore, and there appears to be no 
reason why 1958 should not also be 
prosperous. 


THAILAND 


The peaceful and prosperous progress of 
Thailand was disturbed by political upheaval 
resulting in the departure of Field Marshal 
Pibulsonggram and his co-adjutor, General 
Phao Sriyanond, and eventually the appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister of Lieutenant 


General Tanom Kittikachorn, close friend of 
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Field Marshal Sarit, following elections held 
on December 15, 1957. 


It is to be hoped that Lieutenant General 
Tanom  Kittikachorn’s Government will 
become firmly and satisfactorily established, 
maintaining the pro-Western foreign policy 
of its predecessors while securing the good- 
will of the people by enlightened internal 
administration. Should this prove to be so, 
there seems to be no reason why Thailand’s 
economic progress should not continue. 


HONG KONG 


The value of imports into Hong Kong 
increased by 12.8 per cent over 1956, at 
$5,149 million, of which $1,131 million came 
from China, $667.3 million from the UK, and 
$539 million from the USA. From Malaya 
and Japan imports declined. Exports de- 
clined in total by 6 per cent, compared with 
1956, and although increases in exports to 
the UK and UA occurred, they could not 
counterbalance the serious and continuous 
fall in exports to Indonesia, Thailand, 
Japan and South Korea. Exports to China, 
which have steadily declined since 1951, 
reached a new low in 1957 at $123.4 million. 


Great progress has been made in establish- 
ing Hong Kong as a manufacturing centre, 
both as to quantity and quality of goods, 
and exports of Hong Kong products reached 
a value of nearly $794 million in 1957. There 
has been a boom in building development, 
with consequent high prices for land, but 
money has become dear as a result of the 
raising of Bank Rate, and this has been 
reflected in depressed prices on the Stock 
Exchange. 


MAURITIUS 


Notwithstanding early drought, the sugar 
crop at 561,800 metric tons was only 10,000 
tons lower than the previous year’s all-time 
record. In general, trading conditions in the 
Island were satisfactory in 1957, but exports 
and imports show a substantial increase over 
1956. 


JAPAN 


The prosperity and 
Japan enjoyed in 1956 received a severe 
check in 1957. The pace of expansion had 
become too great and the cost of imports 
rose out of proportion to the value of exports, 
so that an adverse balance of trade and 
shrinkage of foreign exchange began to put 
a severe strain on the country’s economy. 
In an endeavour to improve matters the 
Bank of Japan raised its rediscount rate in 
March and again in May to 8.395. per cent. 
In addition to this tight-money policy, the 
Government issued directives to private 
enterprise to restrict non-urgent investment 
such as house building, and took steps to 
curb imports. As a result, cuts in produc- 
tion are thé order of the day until the Gov- 
ernment considers that the situation justifies 
an easing of the present tight-money policy. 
There are indications that these steps are 
taking effect and improving the balance of 
payments equilibrium. 


expansion which 


The life-line of trade, both national and 
international, is through the facilities made 
available by the banking system and the 
friendly co-operation between those respon- 
sible for commerce, industry and trade and 
the banks through which their financial busi- 
ness is transacted. Fortunately, this is well 
recognised by the Governments of the 


countries in which we have branches and, 
although legislative controls are increasing 
and thus adding to the burdens of our 
Managers and Staff, the banking service we 
are able to provide is of considerable value 
to the national and international trade of 
these countries. 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on March 31st at the 
company’s offices at Perivale. Mr S. Roberts, 
managing director, is to preside. 

The following 
“Annual Review ”: 


In spite of difficulties we have had a most 
successful year. The turnover of our British 
companies has increase by 13 per cent and 
this, coupled with sustained efforts which 
have been made to improve efficiency in all 
phases of the business, has increased our net 
profit, from £2,790,000 to £3,757,000, the 
third highest in the company’s history. 


There were reductions in many material 
prices during the year, notably in copper 
and rubber, but unfortunately these reduc- 
tions were more than offset by the higher 
cost of steel and higher wages, resulting in 
an increase of overall costs, which was most 
marked during the latter half of the year. 


are extracts from the 


HIGH QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES 


It has always been our policy to sell high 
quality products at the lowest possible prices. 
To illustrate this policy, the price of our 
major model cleaner, which was sold at 
£23 2s. before the war and at the same 
price immediately after the war, is now 
£30 2s. 6d., an increase of only 30 per cent. 
During this same period there has been a 
never-ending rise in the costs of materials 
and wages, materials having increased by 
204 per cent and wages by 194 per cent. 
We have been able to absorb these greatly 
increased costs by greater efficiency and 
increased volume. 


In doing this, we believe we have served 
the best interests of industry and the country. 
Yet in the midst of our striving to keep 
prices steady we are assailed from time to 
time by increases in purchase tax which 
automatically increase prices and nullify our 
efforts. 


The domestic appliance industry is an 
expanding one and its growth since the war 
has been pronounced despite temporary set- 
backs caused by legislative measures directed 
towards the restriction of demand. This 
can only be a reflection of the evident desire 
of housewives to own labour-saving appli- 
ances in face of almost penal legislation 
against their use. Admittedly, the economy 
must be geared to available resources, but it 
does seem absurd that an industry which 
contributes so much towards easing the 
burden of housework, especially for married 
women who go out to work, should always 
be among the first to bear the brunt of any 
attack on consumer spending. 


DOLLAR EARNINGS 


In our export markets we have made great 
efforts to increase our business, and we have 
met with reasonable success, considering the 
extensive competition of home-produced 
domestic appliances. Our dollar earnings 
have again been most satisfactory, totalling 
no less than $3,084,722. 


We are still responsible for around 70 per 
cent of the total United Kingdom exports 
of vacuum cleaners and washing machines, 
which is a fair measure of our efforts in this 
direction. 

In our overall organisation we now employ 
16,500 people, of whom nearly 5,000 are 
employed in our subsidiary companies over- 
seas. 


The dominating feature of the year has 


been the introduction of the new Hoover. 
matic washing machine, a washer and spin- 
dryer combination, which was launched on 
the home market in October. 


This machine is the outcome of extensive 
research, and contains a number of exclusive 
features, both of styling and efficiency, which 
have considerable appeal. 


Although it is early to predict the ultimats 
effect this will have on the market, the initial 
reception is most encouraging, and we feel 
confident that future sales of the machine will 
be of a high order. 


It was anticipated in the early postwar 
years that the washing machine market would 
develop at a rapid rate, and this has been 
borne out. The last 10 years have seen a 
rise from an ownership of only 2 per cent in 
1947 to 23 per cent in 1957, and there is 
every indication that this upward trend will 
continue for many years to come. 


Sales of cleaners have continued at a very 
satisfactory level and there is still room for 
considerable development of the market. It 
is now some three years since the introduc- 
tion of steam irons to the British market, 
Ownershop has been rising steadily and we 
are sure that sales of steam and dry irons 
will accelerate as the advantages become 
more widely known. 


NEW PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


With the tremendous expansion which has 
taken place in the Company’s activities, both 
at home and abroad in the past few years, the 
problem of providing office and factory space 
has become more and more acute. 


We have, therefore, acquired under long 
lease two factories, one near our main factory 
at Perivale, of some 110,000 square feet, and 
the other at Dowlais, close to our washing 
machine factory at Merthyr, of 108,000 square 
feet. 


The board has given a great deal of 
consideration to the final dividend and have 
decided to recommend 40 per cent less tax 
on each Ordinary and “A” Ordinary share, 
making a total for the year of 50 per cent. 
The balance of profit carried forward to 1958 
is £2,985,480. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


It has always been the Company’s policy 
to plough back a substantial part of its profits 
and thus expand out of its own resources. 
This policy is justified more than ever in 
these days of credit restrictions, when so 
many companies are finding it extremely 
difficult to finance current business, let alone 
expansion, This Company has many new 
projects under development and will need 
all its resources to bring them to fruition. 


Discussions on the Free Trade Area pro- 
posals are still proceeding and it is apparent 
that there is much disagreement among 
members of the Common Market on the pro- 
posals as they stand. In our own particular 
case we are of the firm conviction that Hoover 
Limited would materially benefit from a Free 
Trade Area, bearing in mind the high import 
duties at present applicable to our products. 
This assumes, of course, that the present 
restrictive legislation against the sale of our 
products on the home market would be lifted, 
otherwise an unfettered German home mat- 
ket would provide their manufacturers with 
volume and an overspill at low cost that we 
might find difficult to match, unless we in 
turn had an unfettered home market and the 
corresponding volume which would result. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LIMITED 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £6}M. 


The annual general meeting of British In- 
dustrial Plastics Limited was held on March 
13th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr E. R. 
Crammond : 


The Group Net Profit, before taxation, for 
the year ended September 30, 1957, is 
£667,000 as compared with £616,000 for the 

_ previous year, and £669,000 for the record 
year 1954-55. This result, which I feel sure 
you will consider satisfactory, has been 
achieved by continuing to build up the turn- 
over of the Group which now exceeds 
£6,500,000, an increase of 9 per cent over 
1955-56. 


It has been evident for some months now 
that industry as a whole will have to work 
harder for a smaller reward. However, thanks 
to improved manufacturing methods and a 
first-class sales force this Company, in 1957, 
not only increased its turnover but retained 
the same relationship between profit and 
turnover as in. the previous year. 


Although the Group Profit before taxation 
has increased by just over £50,000, the Group 
Profit, after taxation of £382,000, is some 
£400 lower than that of the previous year. In 
my statement to you last year I referred to the 
excessive burden of taxation on industry and 
now, once more, the proportion of profits 
which has to go to meet this charge is 
increased. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year £415,000 was expended 
on Fixed Assets, as compared with an aver- 
age figure of approximately £260,000 per 
annum for the previous eight years. 


At the Balance Sheet date the outstanding 
commitments amounted to £234,000, as com- 
pared with £164,000 at September, 1956. In 
spite of the large expenditure on new build- 
ings, plant and machinery during the year, 
the Group’s Bank Balances have been re- 
duced by only £32,000. This continuing need 
for increased capital expenditure, coupled 
with the present financial stringency, necessi- 
tates a policy of conservation and, therefore, 
it is recommended that the final dividend for 
the year on the Ordinary Shares be at the rate 
of 12} per cent., making, with the interim of 
74 per cent paid last September, a total of 
20 per cent. 


It is not the intention of your Directors to 
raise additional finance before it can be profit- 
ably employed but when the need arises steps 
to this end will be taken. 


Such capital expenditure as we envisage in 
the near future will be directed towards con- 
solidating the Group’s position in its own 
field by increased production, improvement in 
quality and further reduction in cost of our 
products. 


Trading conditions during the past year 
cannot be considered to have been easy and, 
under the circumstances, the results achieved 
are good and have been accomplished without 
increasing the price of the main products of 
the Group’s chemical factories. Each of the 
Subsidiary Companies has earned satisfactory 
pro‘its. 


Reference was made in the Interim Report 
to the acquisition of exclusive rights for the 
British Commonwealth for the manufacture, 
by the Filon process, of glass fibre reinforced 
polyester resin sheeting. The building and 
Plant for this process was erected and in- 
stalled very expeditiously and I am pleased 
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to report that production has now com- 
menced. 


As to the outlook, the Plastics Industry is 
essentially dynamic ; whatever we may think 
of the international trading outlook generally 
we must plan for continuing development in 
our own particular field in which we are 
among the leaders in the world. 


We have a team of able chemists and tech- 
nicians which is being continually 
strengthened and our expenditure in this dir- 
ection is, I believe, adequate without being 
excessive. 


For the first quarter of this financial year 
sales and profits were satisfactory and were 
running at a higher level than in the previous 
year, and the position as regards orders is 
sound. It is particularly gratifying to be able 
to report that, as a result of the Company’s 
selling policy, there has been a steady expan- 
sion in the Export Sales of the more profit- 
able products of the Group. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


OLDS 
DISCOUNT 


Extract from the Circulated Statement of 
the Chairman, Mr. Wm. A. Olds. 































The report and accounts for 1957 present the 
results of a year of increasing turnover at home 
and overseas. The amount of business trans- 
acted was an all time record. Operating costs 
have risen considerably, especially the rates at 
which money had to be borrowed. The rise in 
the Bank Rate in September being a very 
important factor which takes time to recoup by 
increased earnings. 

It will be noted that the Group Assets have 
increased from £13,285,454 to £17,236,215, as a 
result of the year’s operations. 


Unearned Finance Charges have increased 
during the year by £418,945. This reflects the 
increase in the outstandings at the end of the 
year and defers part of our revenue until 1958, 
when a large proportion will be collected. 

Our Subsidiary Companies have made good 
profits. Trinidad and Jamaican Subsidiary 
Companies are now trading actively in ten 
islands and British Guiana and can be expected 
to develop further. 


DEPOSITS AND LIQUIDITY 


A permanent feature of our operations as 
Industrial Bankers is the acceptance of increased 
deposits from a wide range of commercial and 
private investors. Many of our Stockholders 
are making good use of our DEPOSIT BANK- 
ING DEPARTMENT. Owing to the diversified 
type of business transacted a position of high 
liquidity is maintained and our obligation to 
Depositors could, if this ever became necessary, 
be met at least as rapidly as notice of repayment 
became operative. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


in stages during last seven years : 

































Profit 
Profit Ordinary retained 

before dividends after 
taxation paid (net) taxation 

£ £ £ 

1951 215,363 37,800 31,488 
1953 364,851 $5,000 62,201 
1955 762,191* 132,825 211,842 
1957 809,964* 170,990 164,124 


* Reduced by amount for Minority Interests. 
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BORAX (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


PROMISING PROSPECTS 


The sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Borax (Holdings) Limited was held on March 
12th in London. 


The Chairman, Mr Desmond Abel Smith, 
MC, commenced his circulated review for the 
year ended September 30, 1957, by stating 
that he was retiring from the chair after 
20 years in that office. He would remain a 
Director and would be succeeded as Chair- 
man by Lord Clitheroe. 


The following is an extract from his 
review : 


It is interesting to record that net assets 
totalled approximately £3,700,000 in the 1937 
balance sheet as against £19,800,000 in 1957, 
and the profits after tax in 1937 were 
£260,907 as against £1,437,462 in 1957. 
Even allowing for inflation and the revalua- 
tion of assets in 1956, it will be appreciated 
that the growth of the Company has been 
considerable and that its financial position has 
been greatly strengthened. 


Faced by keen competition, the Group has 
maintained and even improved its share of 
expanding world trade in Boron products, 


The growth of the Company is still based 
on the old-established industrial uses of our 
products, but the horizon has been much 
widened in recent years by research. Pros- 
pects for the new uses, to which I refer later 
in this statement, ‘are believed to be promis- 
ing. The Company seems to be on the thres- 
hold of a further period of expansion. 


_ As forecast in my statement last year, the 
interim dividend was raised in relation to the 
total dividend so as to reduce the difference 
between the interim and final distributions. 
There is a small reduction in the final divi- 
dend proposed, but nevertheless the total 
distribution at 5.25 pence gross per 5s. unit 
of Deferred Ordinary stock is slightly greater 
than the year before at 5 pence gross. 


UNITED KINGDOM AND EXPORT 
MARKETS 


Conditions in the past year were again 
difficult. The restriction of credit and 
general shortage of money continued un- 
abated, but despite the many difficulties in 
the past financial year our total sales in this 
country reached a new high level. This is 
due in part to the steadily widening horizon 
for our products as development work con- 
tinues in industrial agricultural and domestic 
applications. 


Enamel hollowware manufacture remained 
somewhat depressed, although more recently 
there have been signs of improvement in the 
vitreous enamel industry generally, which is 
vigorously pursuing new developments in the 
use of enamel, for example, in architectural 
applications. Partly as a result of technical 
developments in glass manufacture our sales 
to that industry remain at a healthy level. 
Our new herbicides are likewise finding in- 
creased acceptance, particularly for industrial 
use. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Your Board and your managements con- 
tinue to feel that the long range outlook for 
your Group’s business is good and that con- 
tinued growth over the years is to be antici- 
pated. 


There certainly will be fluctuations in the 
tonnage sales of our products and in the 
profits of our group. Though there are signs 
of some recession of business throughout the 
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world, nevertheless, over the years an up- 
ward trend of both is to be expected. Boron 
products display an ever-increasing versa- 
tility, and interest in them—both organic 
and inorganic—is increasing in many direc- 
tions. 


Side by side with the established industrial 
and agricultural uses, there are a number of 
new products, many of them resulting from 
our Group’s chemical research, for which 
there is increasing commercial acceptance. 
Among the products still in the early develop- 
ment stage are pure boron, a range of metallic 
borides, boron tribromide and boron phos- 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


STRONG DEMAND FOR NEW FIXED 
TERM INVESTMENT 


MERGERS WITH SMALLER SOCIETIES 
A DESIRABLE TREND 


The Annual General Meeting— of the 
Leicester Permanent Building Society was 
held on March 6th at Leicester. 


Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The total assets of the Society increased 
during the year by £2,876,753 and now stand 
at a total of £44,391,556. It is very encour- 
aging to state that shares and deposits 
increased during the year by £2,800,905, and 
the total standing to the credit of share- 
holders and depositors grew to the sum of 
£41,155,747. 


In a year of credit restrictions and financial 
stringency the total sum advanced was 
£8,031,018 ; this sum has been exceeded only 
once before in the Society’s history. 


Of the total sum advanced, 44 per cent was 
on newly erected houses and almost the 
whole of the balance to owner-occupters 
purchasing sound, modern, second-hand 
houses. 


Our investments in British Government 
and Public Board Securities of over £4 
million are shown in the balance sheet at 
‘the market price at December 31, 1957. 
These investments, if held to repayment, 
will show the Society a profit of over £1 
- million compared with the present Balance 
Sheet value. 


INTEREST RATES 


It has been our policy in the past to 
increase” rates to existing borrowers by the 
minimum possible margin, and in spite of 
the increases in the rates over the past few 
years people who have borrowed from us at 
an original 4 per cent are now paying no 
more than 5} per cent, and the general body 
of our borrowers are paying only 5? per cent. 
We shall continue with this policy for so 
long as possible. 


Referring to the position of new borrowers, 
the chairman said that unless they attracted 
more money new lending would have to be 
restricted and they would only be able to 
make new loans at a considerably reduced 
rate. Mr Carmichael continued: We have 
tried to find a solution, and have decided to 
accept investments for a fixed term of three 
years at the rate of interest of 4 per cent. 


The investor liable to tax at the standard 
rate will thereby receive a guaranteed rate of 
nearly 7 per cent for three years even if 


interest rates generally go down in the 
meantime. 
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phate. Behind these is marching a whole 
range of new organic boron compounds, the 
future of which is still unpredictable. 


As a result of capital expenditures incurred 
over recent years, your Group’s ability to 
meet a growing demand for boron products 
is greater than it has ever been. 


The report was adopted, 


Sir Alan Rae Smith, late senior partner 
of Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
pany, the Company’s auditors, and a stock- 
holder, paid tribute to the retiring Chairman 
for his services to the Company since 1937. 


With the undoubted security offered by a 


Society of this size and standing, this is | 


proving most attractive, and since the launch- 
ing of this new scheme in the middle of 
January the results have proved that there 
is a very strong public demand for a Fixed 
Term Investment. 


MERGERS WITH SMALLER 
SOCIETIES 


After commenting on requests they had | 
received from the Quorn Building Society 
and the Lincoln Land and Building Society | 
Limited to accept transfers of their assets ; and America during October and November. 1958, with 
and liabilities, the chairman said: Judging | 


by the number of transfers that have taken 
place, it seems that there is a definite trend 
for some of the smaller units to seek to merge 
with larger Societies. 


In my opinion, this is a desirable trend 
and has many advantages both for the 
members of the Societies concerned and to 
Building Societies as a whole. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE STERLING TRUST 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 


The Sterling Trust Limited was held on | 
March 11th in London, Mr Michael F. Berry | 


(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


the past year shows an increase in income. 
This increase is actually rather larger than a 


year ago, although it appeared at that time | 


that the rate of increase was diminishing. 
There have lately been signs, however, that 


the long period of inflation has received at | 


any rate a temporary check and it will be 


surprising if, in the face of determined official | 


efforts to restrict credit, industrial companies 
can grant more than very rare dividend 
increases in the near future. 


Your Directors recommend for the past | 
year a final dividend of 10 per cent, making 
15 per cent, which, allowing for the double | 


tax relief applicable to that year only, involves 


a distribution of 69} per cent of the year’s | 
available net revenue, compared with a distri- | 


bution of 725 per cent for 1956 on the same 
basis. 


For the second year in succession, the 
valuation of the investment funds of the 


Company shows a decline, although there is | 


still an appreciation of approximately 514 per 
cent against a corresponding appreciation of 
64; per cent a year ago. This reduced appre- 
ciation is not surprising, having regard to the 
Government’s deflationary policy culminating 
in the raising of the Bank rate to 7 per cent 
on September 19, 1957. 


The report was adopted. 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 


To meet the changing requirements of industry in «he 
European Common Market, and free trade zone, a large 
and well-established engineering group in the London area 
offers a complete consultancy service to firms who may 
be faced with increasing development and marketing dit. 
culties Having ourselves been faced with he 
necessity of providing facilities for market research, design, 
development, model shop, tool making, type testing, etc. 
we are able to offer a complete consultancy service backed 
by all necessary engineering and marketing facilities to 
assist firms requiring it, and we work closely with 
American Associates specialising in placing U.S. patents in 
this country and can, therefore, help in finding new pro- 
duction items. This offer is primarily directed towards 
firms requiring it for a limited period in order to find 
new lines and develop them to pilot production sige, 
The total available capacity of this service is estimated at 
£250,000 per annum, of which approximately £100,000 will 
become available to firms outside the organisation. in 
whatever amounts are required. Principals please write to 
Box No. 891. All correspondence will be treated as strictly 
confidential. 


CANADIAN MARKETING 


Selling British goods in Canada is our business 
We have been established there for this sole 
Purpose for six years. On March 3ist our General 
Manager, Mr. D. Marshall, flies to Montreal to 
commence an extended tour of the country to 
further this business. 


Manufacturers wishing to sell their products in 
this most important and expanding market are 
invited to write or telephone Mr. A. Parry, 
Sales Director, Paramount Concessionnaires 
(London) Limited Victor House, Norris Road, 
Staines, Middlesex.—Tel. No. Staines 4151. 


ANADIAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS.—Chair- 
man and Managing Director of a Group of Building 
and Allied Distributing Companies, travelling to Canada 


letters of introduction to Business Principals in many 
principal cities. is willing to follow up or make on the 
spot investigations on behalf of British exporters.—All 
inquiries to Mr S. C. Greatrix, Builders and Domestic 


| Suppliers (Midlands) Ltd., 121-125 Church Hill Road, 


Birmingham, 20. 


EXHIBITION 


of Birlec Electric Furnaces for the 
Melting and Holding of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals at 


LONDON ELECTRICITY 
BOARD, 


East Ham Depot, Nelson Street, E.6. 
March 10-21, 1958. 


IS Holiness Pope Pius XII: Portrait by Leonard 

Boden. R.W.S. Galleries, 26. Conduit Street, W.1 
Daily 10-5 (Saturdays 10-1 : Thursday 10-7 : not Sundays) 
until March 22nd. Free. 

ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 

works and offices. We install and maintain for 
moderate rental. Communication Systems Ltd. TEMple 
Bar 4506. 

HE LEICA SPECIALISTS 

City Sale & Exchange. Ltd., 66 Cheapside. London 

BARGAIN.—For sale New Co. Regns.—No trading 

—tInsurance’ Brokers/Investment/Property Dealing— 
Development / FINANCE H.P. / Stocks / Shares / Hardware/ 


| Sheet Metal/Printers/Opticians and 1,001 other trades. 


PRICE £25 COMPLETE. Business Econ. (E./Sp.D.), 156 
Strand, London, W.C.2. (TEM. 8377/8-2294/5.) 

OME SHIPPERS ship super sherries. If you can say 

that, you may allow yourself another glass of Duff 


2 | Gordon’s El Cid amontillado. Well, perhaps just ove 
Once again the Report of the Company for | 


more ship! 





Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability), NOTICE 

TO SHAREHOLDERS : The Seventy-seventh Annual 
Gencral Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company, for 
the clection of Directors to take the places of the retiring 
Directors and for the transaction of business generally. will 
be held on Wednesday. the seventh day of May next. a 
the principal office of the Company. at Montreal, at twelve 


| O'clock noon (daylight saving time, if operative). The 


Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be closed in Montreal. 
Toronto. New York and London, at 3.30 p.m. on Tucsday, 
the fifteenth day of April. 1958. The Preference Stock 
Books will be closed in London at the same time. All 
books will be re-onened on Thursday, the cighth day of 
May. 1958.—By order of the Board, T. F. TURNER, 


Secretary. Montreal. March 10, 1958. 
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“HE GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS GROUP 
OF COMPANIES wish to make the following 
Important Appointments . 


() INSURANCES. An appointment is to be 
made at the Head Office of the Group in Birming- 
ham of an appropriately qualified man to deal 
with the centralised work connected with the 
Insurances of the Group. Candidates in the 28-38 
age bracket must have sound knowledge and 
experience of all classes of Industrial Insurance. 


(ii) A qualified economist is required by a 
company in Cardiff to. carry out MARKET and 
GENERAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH, par- 
ticularly in relation to their export trade. The 
person appointed will be an Economics Graduate, 
age 28-35, with sownd experience of these research 
techniques and a grasp of business problems, who 
is able to take full responsibility for his own 
work. Some Knowledge of the steel industry would 
be useful but not essential. 


_ These appointments are pensionable and ‘the 
initial salaries will depend upon experience and 
qualifications. 


Applications are invited from appropriately 
qualified men who consider that they have the 
relevant experience. They should write, stating 
full details of age, qualifications, career to ‘date, 
etc.. to the Group Personnel Officer, Shell-Mex 
House. Strand, London. W.C.2. 


ISONS PEST CONTROL LIMITED seeks the services 
of a first-class Sales Promotion Manager, age early/ | 

mid thirtics, for their headquarters offices at Felixstowe. | 
A thoroughly experienced man is sought, with proved | 
ability in creating productive sales promotion schemes in } 
similar fields, who is full of creative ideas and who could | 
produce sales results in a highly competitive marketr— | 
sound experience in advertising and of marketing products 
in agricultural fields necessary. Initial salary in neighbour- | 
hood of £2,000 per annum, with excellent prospects and | 
working conditions, but long hours and continuous hard | 
work go with them —Write to Personnel Manager, Fisons 


hod Control Limited Harston, Cambridge (quoting No. 
1393). 





STATISTICIAN 
( Assistant ) 


required by the Central London Head Office of 
a leading Anglo-American Chemical Company. 


Candidates, age about 25, should be Graduates 
in Economics with Statistics, but Non-Graduates 
with suitable experience would be considered. 


This is a permanent and progressive appoint- 
ment in an expanding organisation ; commencing 
salary £600 to £700 per annum approximately. 


Fully detailed applications, which will be 
acknowledged, should be addressed, in complete 
confidence, to Box JN 2687, A.K. Advertising. 
212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





EPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 

RESEARCH requires at Road R -carch Laboratory. 
Langley, Bucks, PHYSICISTS, MAtHEMATICIANS, 
ECONOMISTS and STATISTICIANS for Traffic and 
Safety Division. Varied and interesting work on theoreti- 
cal and practical aspects of traffic movement affecting 
Planning of road programme, design of roads and incidence 
of accidents ; including design of apparatus and application 
of electronic computers. Qualifications : Ist or 2nd Class 
Hons. degree or equivalent. Salary in ranges (men) 
4£595-£1,050 or £1,130-£1,330. Prospects of promotion 
in mid-thirties to Principal Scientific Officer (range up to 
£1,950) with possibilities of higher posts.—Application 
forms from M.L.N.S.. Technical and Scientific Register 
(K). quoting A.87/8A. 


AMES A. JOBLING & Co., Ltd., of Sunderland, Co. 
Durham, manufacturers of Pyrex brand glassware, 
require the’ service of a MARKET RESEARCH 
MANAGER, The candidates should have suitable training 
in economics and statistics. and will be responsible for 
market research problems. 





UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY | 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER 
IN HISTORY in the Department of History and Political 
Science. Applicants should have an Honours degree in 
History Special qualifications in English and European 
16th and 17th century History would be an advantage, but 
are not essential. 

The salary attached to the position will be at the rate 
of £1.025 per annum, rising by annual increments of £50, 
to £1.275 per annum An allowance is made towards 
travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the — Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
London and New Zealand, is May 15, 1958. 


—— 
a _ 


WESTERN REGION PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD. IBADAN, NIGERIA. 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 


The Western Region Production Development Board 
has vacancies in its accounting organisation for a Senior 
Accountant. 


Candidates tor this post should possess 4a 
recognised Accountancy qualification and should 
have had at leust five years’ experience in a 
professional office since qualifying, including work 
on re-organisation, introduction of a new account- 
ing system and budgetary control. It is essential 
that candidates should have sound knowledge of 
costing and cost systems. Commencing salary. 
excluding inducement allowance, will be in the 
range of £1,360 x £60-£1,590 Inducement 
allowance is £300. 


2. The terms of service include partly furnished accom- 
modation at 84 per cent of the basic salary ; free medical 
service. outfit allowance. free passage for wife and also 
free passages once each way per tour for children up to 
three in number not over the age of 13. Employees are 
required to contribute up to 10 per cent of salary to a 
Provident Fund. Home leave at full pay at the rate of 
five days per month on overseas service. Normal length 
of tour 18-24 months. 


3. Applications in duplicate, together with details of 
age. experience and qualification and the names of three 
personal referees should be sent to: 


The London Representative, 
Western Region Production Development Board 
178-202 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1,. 


to reach him not later than March 31, 1958 


PROMINENT BRITISH MERCHANT HOUSE in 
Malaya offers an attractive and progressive appoint- 
ment to executive, aged 35-42, with successful commercial 
engineering record, to take charge of all their engineering 
activities involving the sale, installation and servicing of a 
wide range of engineering plant and equipment and the 
representation of many well-known U.K. manufacturers. 
Some overseas experience probably indispensable. This 
senior post involves control of technical staff and direct 
responsibility to the Board for the success of a major 
department Total remuneration would be not less than 
£4000 per annum — Apply. with full details. to Box 
W 1578 Haddon’s, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 
NFORMATION.—Lloyd’s Register of Shipping have a 
vacancy at their London Headquarters for a Graduate 
interested in information § work. Duties involve the 
collection and summarising of information obtained from 
shipping papers, the daily press and staff abroad; the 
preparation of articles for publication; and the editing of 
booklets, reports and staff news. Essential qualifica- 
tions are an ability to write in an interesting and concise 
manner, a knowledge of shorthand and typing and 
experience in a journalistic or similar capacity. Applicants 
should state experience since graduating. Commencing 
salary in accordance with qualifications.—Applications to 
be addressed to The Secretary. 71 Fenchurch Street, 
London, €.C.3. 
OUTH AFRICA.—Mathematics or Physics Graduate 
required for C.S.I.R. National Telecommunications 
Research Laboratory. Johannesburg, for ionospheric data 
compilations and predictions. Salary in range £570-£1.128 
per annum. Free passage.—Apply further information: 
South African Scientific Liaison Officer, Africa House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 


Applications are invited from graduates (men and women) 
who wish to undertake research in any branch of 
economics or politics (including political theory, govern- 
ment and public administration, and _ international 
relations) ; statistics ; sociology ; constitutional, public 
and international law ; recent social, economic and 
political history. The College is also interested in the 
application of these disciplines to the problems of colonial 
and under-developed societies. Recently the College has 
received grants to further the study of European politics 
and government and of trade union policy and industrial 
relations. 

Further particulars and the necessary forms are obtain- 


able from the Warden. Applications should reach him by 
May 12, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the above Fellowship, 
tenable for one year, with a possible extension to two 
years. The Fellowship is of a value within the range 
£1.100-£1,400 per annum, together with approved 
expenses involved in the Research. Regulations 
governing the award of the Fellowships and application 
forms may _ be obtained from the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, to whom all applications 
should be sent not later than March 31, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD _ 


Applications are invited for a post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Economic Statistics, to begin duties 
on October 1. 1958. An application from a candidate 
who expects to graduate in 1958 or from an economic 
theorist prepared to make economic statistics his main 
interest will be considered. Salary scales: Lecturer. 
£900 x £50-£1,350 x £75-£1.650; Assistant Lecturer. £700 x 
£50-£850, with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. 
Initial salary on either scale according to qualifications 
and experience. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, to wh-'m applications (four copies), including 
the names and addresses of three referees, should be sent 
by April 9, 1958. 


995 
IB UNITED KINGDOM Limited require the 
following staff for the Data Processing 


Centre :— 

MATHEMATICIANS (two). Honours graduates in 
engineering or science with preferably two-three years’ post- 
graduate industrial or academic experience and some know- 
ledge of computers Those selected will be required to 
specialise in cither atomic energy. statistics, operational 
research, or civil enginecring. 

PROGRAMMERS (two). Graduates in mathematics. 
science, and engineering. Wide scientific interests are 
desirable since the opportunity to specialise will occur after 
a year or 18 months with IBM. Postgraduate experience 
not essential. 

Would applicants please give full particulars, quoting 
Ref. DPC.58/1, to Personnel Manager, 101 Wigmore 
Street. London. W.1 





ADMINISTRATOR 


to work under the Managing Director and control 
manufacturing and all commercial activities of Shoe 
Manufacturing Company in Midlands. Applicant 


need not have shoe experience. but qualifications 
must include :— 


A practical (preferably engineering) 
training ; thorough work study training and its 
Practical application throughout the manufac- 
turing field, the development and control of 
modern systems and methods. both for 
manufacturing, commercial and marketing; 
a successful record of labour and staff leader- 
ship, and the ability to gct the best out of all 
grades of workers and executives; an under- 
Standing of modern management accountancy 
and cost control; knowledge of sales. 
marketing and advertising. both for home and 
export business. 


Commencing salary «approximately £3,000 per 
annum, together with participation in profits. 
giving a high return for results achieved. 


Write, giving fullest details. to Box 892 





EECHAM GROUP LIMITED, Consumer Research 
Division, requires a Senior Research Officer, who 
should have experience in_ planning and_ interpreting 
consumer research surveys. The department is expanding 
and offers excellent opportunitics. The company has a 
non-contributory pension fund and a profit-sharing scheme. 
Candidates should be aged 25-35, and should apply in 
writing. giving details of age, education and experience, to 
the Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Ltd.. Beecham 
House, Great West Road, Brentford. Middlesex. 
ASS-OBSERVATION is looking for 
(i) an executive who would undertake final 
responsibility for a continuous consumer survey 
(including client contact). 
(ii) a research officer or a research assistant. 
Write, giving age and qualifications. to 148 Cromwell 
Road, S.W.7. 
CTUARY.-—Resident Actuary required by The National 
Mutual of Australasia, for one of its largest branches 
(New South Wales—New Sums Assured £A14 million per 
annum and rising), after one year’s experience at its Head 
Office in Melbourne. Generous salary, according to age 
and experience, with excellent prospects. Association will 
pay transfer costs to Australia. Applicants should either 
be Fellows or Senior students who have completed three- 
quarters of examinations.—Apply to Manager for United 
Kingdom, 5 Cheapside, London. E.C.2. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


SALES EXECUTIVE (30), B.Sc. (Econ.), A.S.M.A.- 


Asst. Sales Manager large plastics company, secks 
change with greater opportunity for drive and initiative.— 
Box 893 





EDUCATIONAL 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E.. Law. 
free from the Registrar. 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ exams. 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A.. LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


GEC RETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary. DAVIES’S 
2 Addison R Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION _ 


for Examinations—University. Law. Accountancy. Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil 





Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education. etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 





subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested. to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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s gis . Airmail | Air Freight |! Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
ubscriptions to many countries can be sent — australia....... £10 6s. i £8 15s. || Nigeria........ £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
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bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia....... £9 Os. _ Philippines ..... £10 6s. — 
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by about 24/48 hours Where only one East Africa ..... £9 Os. £7 10s. BOE citccccosse Oe OS _ S. America ..... £9 Os. —_ 
Ow ye fh a NOG. cccaes . £7 ISs. £6 10s. Jordan ......... £7 15s. oe Sudan........-. 7 ISs. £6 15s. 
service is shown this is because the alter- Europe... ..... £6 Os. - Lebanon ....... £7 I5s. ont UE castes $25 
Native is either not available or mot  Ghana........ . £9 Os. | £6 10s. Malaya......... £9 Os. — or £9 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. — | New Zealand... £10 6s. — || West Indies.... £9 Os. — 
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International Panorama of Progress 


THE ECONOMIST MARCH 15, 1958 


A wider world for fabrics 


In many countries, the subtle influences 
of past traditions and customs have been 
combined with modern materials and 
modern design to create completely new 
trends in fashion w This resurgence-in- 
textiles on the part of European and 
other nations has broadened their pan- 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 22™2 of progress and created a wider 


world for fabrics through expanded 
production, employment and opportunity 


% The textile industry is just one of 
many nourished by Caltex quality fuels, 
oils and lubricants ¥ Through the power 
of petroleum, Caltex keeps industry and 
every segment of society expanding, con- 
tributing to the prosperity of today and 
holding forth the promise of an even 
brighter tomorrow to overt 70 countries— 
partner in progress in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 
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